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NOTE  TO  THE  ENGLISH  EDITION 


In  placing  before  English  readers  a  translation  of  the 
work  recently  published  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  written  by 
Alexander  Platonovich  Engelhardt,  entitled  “  The  North  of 
Russia:  Travelling  Sketches  by  A.  P.  Engelhardt,”  the 
translator  hopes  to  supply  another  link  in  the  chain  of  know¬ 
ledge  concerning  the,  to  Englishmen,  still  little-known 
Russian  province  of  Archangel,  which  is  likely,  and  at  no 
distant  date,  to  become  of  first-rate  commercial  and  naval 
importance. 

Ekaterina  Harbour  on  the  coast  of  Lapland,  washed  by 
the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  is  an  open  port  all  the 
year  round,  and  it  is  here,  in  her  one  available  harbour 
on  the  north-west,  that  Russia  is  establishing  an  important 
naval  depot  and  dock-yard. 

Railway  communication  brings  Archangel  in  touch  with 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 

The  Province  of  Archangel  is  a  large  one,  and  embraces 
the  islands  of  Novaia  Zemlia,  Vaigach,  and  Kolgueff,  the 
vast  Samoyede  tundra ,  the  great  Petchora  district,  the  whole 
of  the  White  Sea  coast-line,  including  the  Holy  Islands  and 
monastery  of  Solovetski,  the  Kola  Peninsula,  and  the  Mur- 
man— or  Lapland  Coast,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Norway. 

The  writer,  a  nobleman  of  infinite  resource  and  energy, 
and  of  ideas  essentially  progressive,  has  already  marked 
his  term  of  office  by  extensive  and  far-reaching  works, 
some  completed,  others  still  in  progress.  Amongst  the 
most  noteworthy  are  the  Archangel-Moscow  Railway;  the 
Perm-Kotlass  Railway,  now  under  construction ;  the  develop- 
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ment  of  Ekaterina  Harbour;  a  system  of  Telegraphs,  now 
open,  and  extending  from  the  Norwegian  frontier,  along 
the  Lapland  coast  and  the  White  Sea  littoral  to  Archangel, 
and  northwards  to  Ust-Tsilma  in  the  Petchora;  and  weekly 
communication  by  steamboats  between  Archangel  and  the 
White  Sea,  the  Lapland  ports  and  Norway,  and  between 
Archangel  and  the  Petchora,  together  with  a  service,  twice 
yearly,  between  Archangel  and  Novaia  Zemlia. 

This  volume,  it  is  hoped,  may  supplement  the  excellent 
books  of  travel  in  Northern  Russia  already  published  in 
English  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Jackson,  Mr.  Trevor-Battye  and 
others,  and  may  serve  to  attract  attention  to  a  Province 
of  Russia  which  is  of  growing,  and  which  must  shortly 
attain  to  a  position  of  far-reaching  commercial  and  political, 
importance. 
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INTRODUCTION 


bird’s-eye  view  of  the  economic  and  industrial 

LIFE  OF  NORTHERN  RUSSIA 

A  SUPERFICIAL  observer  of  the  local  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  North  of  Russia,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
government  (or  province)  of  Archangel — comprising  the 
vast  expanse  of  territory  which,  from  the  confines  of 
Norway,  stretches  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  the  White  Sea  to  the  province  of  Tobolsk — could 
hardly  fail  to  note  the  state  of  complete  stagnation  in 
which  the  economic  and  industrial  life  of  this  enormous 
region  has  long  endured. 

And  yet,  from  its  geographical  position  and  natural  riches, 
it  possesses  resources  that  might  not  only  promote  and 
develop  the  prosperity  of  its  own  inhabitants,  but  even 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Russian  Empire. 

The  rich  and  varied  fisheries  of  the  Murman  (or  Lapland) 
Coast,  the  White  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mezen  would  of 
themselves  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  central  and  eastern 
parts  of  Russia,  including  both  the  capitals,  with  cheap 
and  excellent  fish.  In  the  meanwhile  Russian  consumers 
are  annually  paying  to  foreigners  some  millions  of  roubles 
for  fish  brought  to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic.  The  District 
of  the  Petchora,  the  islands  of  Kolgueffi  Vaigatch  and 
Novaia  Zemlia  abound  with  fur-bearing  animals,  while  the 
adjacent  waters  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Kara  Sea 
teem  with  every  kind  of  seal  and  other  marine  animal. 
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The  vast  natural  and  mineral  riches  of  the  country — 
naphtha  for  instance,  and  salt  springs,  silver,  lead,  copper  and 
iron  ores — still  lie  untouched,  while  the  immense  Crown 
forests,  occupying  an  area  of  32,622,000  dessiatines,  or 
88,079,400  acres,  are  susceptible  of  far  greater  development 
than  hitherto,  and  might  easily  be  made  to  form  a  sub¬ 
stantial  and  permanent  item  of  foreign  trade  and  State 
revenue.  The  abundance  of  alluvial  meadowland  along  the 
Northern  Dwina,  the  Mezen,  Petchora  and  other  rivers, 
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affords  good  opportunities  for  stock  raising  on  a  large  scale. 

The  port  of  Archangel,  at  the  same  time,  with  its  large 
accommodation  and  other  natural  advantages,  is  exceptionally 
well  situated.  The  Northern  Dwina  forms  here  an  excellent 
harbour,  which,  owing  to  continual  dredging  of  late  years, 
is  now  accessible  to  vessels  of  large  dimensions. 

Nor  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  of  all  the  seas 
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which  wash  the  shores  of  Russia,  the  White  Sea  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean  are  the  only  ones  that  she  can  really  call  her 
own,  and  that  only  from  the  ice-free  waters  of  the  Murman, 
with  its  beautiful  harbours,  sheltered  by  impregnable  rocks 
of  granite,  could  a  Russian  fleet  at  any  season  of  the  year 
put  to  sea,  free  and  unfettered,  and  gain  access  to  the  broad 
ocean  and  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  Russia  was  fully 
aware  of  the  value  of  her  northern  territories.  The  three 


TAR  AND  PITCH  YARDS,  ARCHANGEL. 

visits  of  that  monarch  to  Archangel  resulted  in  measures 
being  taken  which  led  to  the  rapid  extension  of  its  com¬ 
merce,  industries  and  shipping  trade.  The  country  revived, 
as  it  were,  and  people  soon  began  to  be  alive  to  the  new 
state  of  affairs.  Gradually  a  considerable  mercantile  marine 
collected  in  the  White  Sea,  and  the  inhabitants,  thanks  to 
the  ship-building  yards  of  Archangel,  soon  learned  how  to 
build  solid  and  properly-rigged  vessels,  while  schools  of 
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navigation  sent  out  well-trained  seamen.  In  this  way  the 
Pomors  (descendants  of  the  ancient  Novgorodians  who  were 
once  settled  along  the  coasts  of  the  White  Sea)  got  together 
a  fairly  large  fleet,  and  now  in  our  time  we  see  these  same 
Pomors  trading  in  their  own  ships  with  Norway,  and  even 
with  St.  Petersburg  and  England. 

With  the  development  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Archangel 
the  fleets  of  the  Pomors  might  well  compete  with  those  of 
foreign  nations  in  the  carriage  of  merchandise,  and  so  be  of 


GOVERNMENT  OFFICES  AND  RESIDENCE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR, 
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more  general  service  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Russia. 
On  the  initiative,  and  with  the  assistance,  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  mutual  insurance  of  all  the  Pomor  and  other  sea¬ 
going  ships,  engaged  in  fishing  or  otherwise,  has  been 
rendered  compulsory  since  January  1-13,  1898.  The  number 
of  sea-going  vessels  was  then  446,  and  of  fishing  craft  820. 
Their  value  was  rated  at  761,000  roubles,  or  <£80,105,  and 
they  were  insured  up  to  560,000  r.,  or  £58,947.  The  insur- 
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ance  of  their  vessels  will  undoubtedly  place  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  Pomors  on  a  sounder  footing,  giving  them  the 
means  of  establishing  their  credit  on  a  juster  system,  whilst 
promoting  the  local  shipbuilding  and  kindred  industries. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  activity  of  the  North  con¬ 
tinued  to  extend  so  long  as  the  means  of  communication 
inland  remained  in  a  more  or  less  primitive  condition. 
The  produce  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Russia,  grain,  flax, 
etc.,  found  its  way  to  its  nearest  natural  port  at  Archangel, 
the  fishing  and  marine-animal  industries  providing  return 
cargoes.  But,  as  communications  improved  over  the  whole 
of  Russia,  excepting  the  North,  the  products  of  the  Volga 
provinces,  owing  to  the  greater  cheapness  and  rapidity  of 
transport,  flowed  to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas, 
and  thus  the  North  of  Russia  began  to  lose  its  old  import¬ 
ance.  A  glance  at  the  map  is  enough  to  show  that  every 
railroad  or  artificial  waterway  leading  from  the  Volga,  was 
constructed  in  the  direction  of  the  Baltic  or  Black  Seas,  or 
else  towards  the  western  boundaries  of  Russia.  The  North 
alone  remained  in  complete  isolation,  without  any  commu¬ 
nications  whatever.  The  consequence  was  that,  with  the 
introduction  of  railways  into  other  parts  of  Russia,  capital 
was  diverted  from  the  White  Sea,  trade  and  industry  rapidly 
declined,  and  the  people  of  the  North,  in  spite  of  the 
natural  riches  around  them,  began  to  feel  the  effects  of 
poverty  and  lack  of  trade. 

The  geographical  position  and  climatic  conditions  of  the 
North  preclude  the  inhabitants  from  devoting  themselves 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  but  they  are  fully  able  to  live,  and 
even  to  thrive,  by  the  fishing,  timber,  metallurgic,  ship¬ 
building  and  other  industries  of  the  district,  on  the  condi¬ 
tion,  of  course,  that  a  more  or  less  certain  and  rapid  outlet 
be  assured  for  the  produce  of  these  industries.  In  the 
province  of  Archangel  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist  are 
rewarded,  and  that  only  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  District 
of  Shenkursk,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Districts  of 
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Archangel  and  Holmagor.  No  grain  can  be  raised  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Districts  of  the  Petchora,  Mezen, 
Archangel  and  Kem,  nor  in  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Kola;  while  over  the  rest  of  the  province  agriculture  plays 
but  an  inferior  role  in  comparison  with  other  pursuits. 

The  province  of  Archangel  requires  34  million  poods 
of  grain,  or  1,129,000  cwt.,  for  the  feeding  of  its  actual 
population,  while  the  crops,  taking  a  good  year,  do  not 
yield  more  than  !■§  million  poods,  so  that  in  good  seasons 


VOLOGDA- ARCHANGEL  RAILWAY: 

TEMPORARY  LINE  ON  THE  DECAUVILLE  SYSTEM. 

a  deficiency  of  about  2,000,000  poods  has  to  be  imported 
from  elsewhere,  and  as  much  as  3,000,000  when  the  harvest 
here  is  a  failure.  The  neighbouring  provinces  of  Olonetz 
and  Vologda  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  up  this  defi¬ 
ciency,  as  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  import  food 
supplies  for  themselves.  The  grain  required  was  therefore 
sent,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Vologda-Archangel 
Railway,  partly  from  the  province  of  Viatka,  by  road  and 


A  NENOKS  TYPE,  WHITE  SEA. 

From  the  village  in  the  Gulf  of  Dwina,  White  Sea,  where  Richard 
Chancellor’s  famous  Expedition  first  landed.  (XVIth  century.) 
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by  river,  and  partly  from  Yaroslav,  via  the  Moscow-Vologda 
Railway  and  the  river  Sukhona.  The  shallowness  of  the 
Sukhona  and  of  the  other  tributaries  of  the  Dwina,  the 
dangers  of  navigation  and  other  circumstances  entailing 
risks  and  delays  in  the  carriage  of  grain,  demanded  a  con¬ 
siderable  outlay  for  at  least  a  year  in  advance. 

All  this  naturally  left  ample  scope  for  the  operations  of 
grain  holders  or  monopolists,  who  were  not  slow  in  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunity,  at  the  expense,  of  course, 
of  the  poor  consumer.  The  authorities,  it  is  true,  in  order 
to  as  far  as  possible  provide  against  too  exorbitant  a  rise 
in  prices,  and  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  people, 
established  reserve  granaries  throughout  the  province,  but 
the  expenses  connected  with  them,  added  to  the  difficulties 
of  transport,  did  not  materially  assist  to  the  achievement 
of  the  object  in  view. 

The  consequent  rise  in  prices  forced  the  traders  and 
fishermen  of  the  North  to  disburse  the  greater  part  of  their 
earnings  in  the  purchase  of  grain  alone,  while,  on  starting 
for  their  distant  occupations,  they  were  often  obliged  to 
take  in  large  stocks  at  a  time  at  very  heavy  rates. 

Thus,  the  most  pressing  needs  are  the  development  of 
the  various  trades  and  industries  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
cheapening  of  grain  on  the  other.  All  the  measures,  taken 
by  the  Government  to  accomplish  these  ends,  have  so  far 
merely  succeeded  in  rendering  temporary  assistance;  and 
therefore,  especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
enormous  distances  between  the  different  trading  localities, 
and  the  brief  period  of  time  available  for  work  in  these 
Arctic  regions,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
can  revive  the  well-being  of  the  country,  and  open  up 
its  natural  riches,  but  improved  means  of  transit,  leading 
to  closer  and  prompter  business  intercourse.  In  a  word, 
the  construction  of  railways  and  telegraph  lines,  together 
with  the  extension  of  steamboat  communications,  have  now 
become  absolutely  essential  to  the  commercial  and  industrial 
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life  of  the  whole  province.  The  deep  interest  taken  by  the 
late  Emperor  Alexander  III  and  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
Alexandrovitch  in  the  welfare  of  their  northern  territory, 
and  their  gracious  attention  to  its  wants,  have  hastened 
the  carrying  out  of  a  whole  series  of  measures  tending  to 
the  awakening  and  development  of  the  country.  Among 
these,  the  most  important  are  the  railway  from  Vologda  to 
Archangel,  begun  in  1895, 1  and  that  from  Perm  and  Viatka 


VOLOGDA-ARCHANGEL  RAILWAY!  AMERICAN  EXCAVATOR. 

to  Kotlass,  begun  in  1896.  These  railroads  connect  the 
basins  of  the  Kama,  Volga  and  Dwina. 

1  Author’s  note.  The  Vologda-Archangel  Railway  was  opened  for  daily 
traffic  on  November  18-30,  1897.  In  spite  of  every  sort  of  difficulty  encountered 
in  the  construction  of  this  line  through  uninhabited  regions,  ’mid  forest 
wilds  that  had  never  known  the  foot  of  man,  over  tundras  and  deep  swamps, 
the  engineers  seem  to  have  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  though  speed  is 
not  one  of  the  strong  points  of  this  railway,  yet  it  is  something  to  be  able 
to  travel  regularly  and  uninterruptedly.  The  distance  from  Archangel  to 
Vologda  is  595  versts  or  396  miles.  Archangel  has  thus  an  unbroken  railway 
connection  with  Moscow  of  1,048  versts  or  700  miles.  The  opening  of  the 
railroad  from  Kotlass  on  the  Northern  Dwina  to  Viatka  and  Perm,  in 
connection  with  the  Siberian  Railway,  is  expected  by  the  autumn  of  1898. 
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The  North  of  Russia  ere  long,  will  thus  be  provided  with 
cheaper  bread-stuffs,  and  the  products  of  its  industries  will 
find  new  outlets  for  themselves  in  the  markets  of  the  interior. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  will  be  worked  and  utilised, 
and  a  great  impetus  will  be  given  to  further  colonisation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  districts  of  the  Volga  and  of  the  western  provinces 
of  Siberia  will  find  new  markets,  not  only  in  the  North 


VOLOGDA- ARCHANGEL  RAILWAY: 

AN  EMBANKMENT  BY  THE  DWINA  AT  ARCHANGEL,  IN 
COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

itself,  but  also  abroad,  via  their  nearest  and  most  natural 
port — Archangel . 

At  the  same  time  the  commercial  activity  of  Archangel, 
somewhat  in  decline  of  late  years,  will  revive,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  impetus  be  given  to  the  ship-building  trade  of  the 
Pomors  of  the  White  Sea.  Improved  steamboat  services 
about  the  White  Sea  and  Polar  Ocean  must  naturally  follow 
on  the  completion  of  the  railways,  and,  in  this  respect, 
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very  much  has  been  accomplished  within  the  last  few  years. 
With  the  assistance  of  subsidies  from  the  Government,  the 
Archangel-Murman  Steamship  Company  has  largely  added 
to  its  fleet  of  vessels,  at  the  same  time  extending  their  trips 
to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Previous 
to  1894  the  Company  possessed  but  4  steamers.  At  present 
it  has  1  I  at  its  disposal,  built  for  the  most  part  in  England, 
which  enable  it  to  keep  up  regular  connections  along  the 
following  routes:  (1)  once  a  week  in  spring  between  Ekate¬ 
rina  Harbour  and  the  various  fishing  stations  of  the  Murman; 
(2)  once  a  week  in  summer  between  Archangel  and  Vardb, 
putting  in  at  various  coast-settlements  on  the  way;  (3)  once 
a  week  between  Ekaterina  Harbour,  the  Pechenga  Monastery 
and  Vadso,— called  the  Varanger  line;  (4)  once  a  week 
between  Archangel,  Solovetski,  Kem  and  Onega,— the  Onega 
line ;  (5)  once  a  week  between  Archangel,  Kem  and  the 
Gulf  of  Kandalax  in  the  White  Sea,— the  Kandalax  line; 
(6)  twice  in  the  season  to  Novaia  Zemlia, — the  Novaia  Zem- 
lian  line;  and  (7)  five  times  yearly  between  Archangel,  Mezen, 
and  the  Petchora, — the  Petchora  line.  1  For  the  first  time, 
too,  steamers  now  run  for  some  1,000  versts,  or  666  miles, 
up  the  Petchora  itself. 

Nor  are  we  behindhand  at  present  with  other  communi¬ 
cations.  The  telegraph  system  has  been  extended  to  the 
north-west,  along  the  White  Sea  and  Murman  Coast  to  the 
frontiers  of  Norway,  and  eastwards  from  Archangel  to  the 
Petchora.  In  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  to  be  surmounted 
in  erecting  wires  over  such  dreary  and  uninhabited  regions 
as  the  rocks  and  tundras  (moss-grown  deserts)  of  the  Kola 


1  Author’s  note. — From  1898  onwards  the  steamers  running  to  the  Petchora 
will  call  twice  each  season  at  Kolgueff  island,  and  at  the  Yugorski  Shar  by 
the  Kara  Sea.  The  Yugorski  Shar  is  an  important  half-way  place  of  call 
on  the  sea  route  to  Siberia,  all  vessels  bound  for  the  Obi  and  Yenisei  having 
to  pass  through  these  Straits,  where  they  will  henceforth  be  able  to  obtain 
tiding  of  the  state  of  the  ice  in  the  Kara  Sea,  report  their  own  movements 
and,  in  cases  of  emergency  or  shipwreck,  receive  all  the  assistance  that  can 
be  granted  them. 
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Peninsula,  or  amid  the  trackless  forests  of  the  Petchora, 
1,500  versts,  equal  to  1,000  miles,  of  wires  were  put  up  in 
one  year,  so  that  it  was  not  long  before  the  works  were 
completed.  At  the  present  moment  the  most  remote  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  North,  such  as  Kola,  the  Monastery  of  Pechenga, 
and  Ekaterina  Harbour  on  the  one  side,  and  Ust-Tsilma 
on  the  other,  can  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  both 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems. 

Finally,  a  new  commercial  port  is  now  being  built  at 
Ekaterina  Harbour,  one  of  the  best  ice-free  inlets  of  the 
Murman.  On  the  completion  of  this  port,  and  the  general 
revival  of  commerce  and  traffic  consequent  on  improved 
communications,  Russia  will  become  the  actual  mistress  of 
the  White  Sea  and  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  together  with 
the  inexhaustible  riches  they  command. 

I  have  spared  no  effort  to  further,  by  every  means  in  my 
power,  the  prompt  and  practical  realization  of  the  projects 
referred  to  above.  The  rest  will  come  by  itself,  and 
demands  no  particular  expenditure  of  energy,  influence,  or 
capital. 

The  exceptional  local  conditions  of  the  North  have  given 
rise  to  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  realizing  these  plans, 
owing  to  the  many  natural  and  apparently  insuperable 
difficulties.  In  order  to  see  for  myself  how  matters  really 
stood,  I  undertook  a  series  of  journeys  to  the  most  distant 
wilds  of  the  province,  viz.,  through  the  District  of  Kem 
and  the  Kola  Peninsula  to  the  Murman,  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  Norway;  then  overland  through  the  District  of 
Mezen  to  the  banks  of  the  Petchora,  subsequently  by  sea 
to  the  mouths  of  that  river ;  and,  finally,  several  times  by 
sea  to  the  Murman  and  to  Novaia  Zemlia.  These  travelling 
sketches,  now  collected  together  and  brought  up  to  date, 
were  first  published  in  the  columns  of  the  “Russkoe 
Sydohodstvo  ”  (“Russian  Navigation”),  the  organ  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  of  Russia,  a  Society 
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which  has  always  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  our  North, 
as  was  recently  shown  by  its  practical  sympathy  with  the 
Pomor  fishermen,  who  have  suffered  so  heavily  from  the 
gales  in  recent  years. 

Whatever  .  pecuniary  benefit  I  may  reap  from  the  sale 
of  this  work  I  shall  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  above 
Society,  to  enable  it  to  purchase  scientific  instruments  for 
the  navigation  and  fishing  classes,  which  I  hope  to  see 
established  at  the  future  school  at  Ekaterina  Harbour. 


CHAPTER  I 


JOURNEY  INTO  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  KEM  AND  KOLA 


Object  of  this  journey. — Visit  of  the  Imperial  Minister  of  Finance  to  Ar¬ 
changel  in  1894. — The  telegraph  along  the  Murman. — Solovetski  Monas¬ 
tery — Popoff  Island  and  the  St.  Petersburg-Ekaterina  Harbour  Railroad. — 
The  town  of  Kem. — The  river  Kem  and  the  falls  of  Podoozhemia.  — 
Eider  duck. — Fish. — Salmon. — Shooting  the  rapids. — The  female  local 
authorities  of  Podoozhemia. — Tree-nesting  duck. 


Mr.  Witte,  the  Imperial  Minister  of  Finance,  visited 
Archangel  and  the  Murman  Coast  in  1894.  This  journey 
of  his  was  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  North  in  general, 
as  it  convinced  him  of  the  political  and  economic  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Murman;  and,  thanks  to  his  sympathy  and 
assistance,  many  important  works  were  rapidly  pushed 
forward.  He  recognised  the  necessity  of  at  once  setting 
about  the  construction  of  the  telegraph,  and  consequently, 
on  my  return  to  Archangel,  I  immediately  brought  the 
subject  to  the  notice  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  The 
question  was  soon  settled,  the  necessary  funds  being  granted 
the  following  year. 

A  few  considerations  will  show  how  urgent  this  matter 
had  really  become.  One  of  the  principal  impediments  to 
further  colonisation  on  the  Murman,  or  to  the  development 
of  the  local  fishing  industries,  appeared  to  be  the  absence 
of  any  sort  of  rapid  intercourse,  not  only  between  the 
separate  fishing  grounds,  but  even  between  the  chief  trading 
centres.  All  communication  with  the  Murman  Coast  is  cut 
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off  for  at  least  four  months  every  year — namely,  in  October 
and  November,  and  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  May,  (or  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  May,  new 
style).  In  winter  the  post  travels  between  Kola  and  Ar¬ 
changel  by  the  zemski  (or  official)  post-road  to  Kem,  but  this 
road,  though  of  some  use  perhaps  for  official  purposes,  is 
of  none  whatever  from  a  business  point  of  view.  Regular 
and  even  then  not  over-satisfactory  communications  with 
the  Murman  Coast  do  not  begin  till  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June — when  the  steamers  of  the  Archangel- 
Murman  Co.  are  enabled  to  leave  the  White  Sea — and 
only  continue  till  the  middle  or  end  of  September,  when 
they  lay  up  for  the  winter.  Telegraphic  communications, 
too,  were  needed  to  counteract  the  capricious  novements 
of  the  fish  in  changing  their  haunts.  The  shoals,  likewise, 
vary  considerably  in  size.  At  one  place  the  fishermen  may 
be  loitering  about  empty-handed,  while  at  another  the  shoals 
are  so  numerous  that  from  want  of  sufficient  hands  and 
tackle,  the  men  who  happen  to  be  at  the  spot  cannot  catch 
fast  enough.  In  Norway  the  telegraph  gives  prompt  informa¬ 
tion  of  fish  “strikes”  at  any  particular  point,  and  imme¬ 
diately  steamers  come  out,  bringing  men,  tackle,  boats, 
barrels,  salt,  etc.  The  catch  in  this  way  becomes  much 
larger,  and  the  earnings  are  evenly  distributed  among  a 
greater  number  of  fishermen.  In  such  cases  as  these  haste 
is  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  shoals  do  not  linger  in  one 
place,  but  soon  disappear  again. 

The  question  of  bait,  too,  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  fisheries.  Unless  this  bait,  the  little  moiva  or  capelin 
(mallotus  Villosus),  is  obtainable  in  large  quantities,  though 
the  water  may  be  literally  teeming  with  big  fish,  the  catch 
will  be  a  failure.  And  the  capelin  is  as  capricious  in  his 
movements  as  the  fish  that  feed  upon  him.  So  that  it 
becomes,  so  to  say,  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the 
fishermen  to  know  exactly  when  and  where  bait  is  to  be 
caught. 
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The  necessity  of  connecting  the  Murman  wires  with  the 
general  telegraphic  system  is  obvious  to  all.  The  best  time 
for  cod  fishing  is  generally  the  early  spring,  at  the  time, 
that  is,  when  the  White  Sea  is  still  blocked  up  by  ice, 
and  when  communications  with  Archangel  are  impossible. 
Meanwhile  business  and  credit  transactions,  depending  partly 
on  the  market  demand  and  partly  on  the  supply,  are 
carried  on  by  dealers  at  Archangel,  in  correspondence 
with  the  markets  of  St.  Petersburg,  Libau,  Hamburg  and 
other  centres ;  while  the  chartering  of  vessels  for  loading 
and  transporting  the  catch,  getting  in  supplies  of  salt,  and 
other  arrangements,  depend  entirely  on  the  news  that  may 
be  forthcoming  from  the  fisheries. 

At  present  the  bait  and  other  fisheries,  and  all  business 
connected  with  them,  are  carried  on  in  a  desultory,  hap¬ 
hazard  and  slip-shod  fashion,  the  men  just  doing  what  they 
can  with  their  primitive  methods.  Many  of  them  come  to 
grief,  and  some  time  elapses  before  they  are  replaced  by 
others,  the  result  being  that  the  fisheries  decline,  assume 
the  character  of  a  game  of  chance,  and  fail  to  receive  the 
encouragement  and  attention  they  deserve.  The  telegraph, 
then,  will  not  only  completely  revolutionize  the  fisheries 
themselves,  but  also  promote  the  further  colonisation  of 
the  Murman  Coast,  and  the  well-being  of  the  Pomor  popu¬ 
lations  of  Kern,  Onega  and  Archangel,  to  whom  the  Murman 
fisheries  are  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  livelihood. 

Meanwhile  we  were  confronted  with  a  variety  of  technical 
and  other  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  the  lines  them¬ 
selves. 

Telegraph  wires  in  general  run  along  roads  already 
existing,  through  districts  more  or  less  inhabited,  more  or 
less  known  and  surveyed,  whereas  in  the  territories  we 
were  about  to  traverse  all  these  advantages  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence ',  for  we  should  come  upon  no  roads  at 
all  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

The  only  good  communications  in  summer  are  by  sea, 
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while  inland  journeys  over  the  Districts  of  Kola  and  Kem 
— covered  almost  entirely  with  lakes,  swamps,  tundras  and 
mountains — have  to  be  made  partly  by  boat  and  partly  on 
foot.  In  winter  a  road  runs  over  the  whole  chain  of  lakes 
and  swamps.  Before  erecting  the  telegraph  poles,  then, 
careful  surveys  had  to  be  made  of  the  most  suitable  routes. 

Owing  to  these  and  other  obstacles  peculiar  to  the 
district,  such  as  the  scarcity  of  labour,  etc.,  and  in  order 
to  be  near  at  hand  in  cases  of  emergency,  I  thought  it 


VOLOGDA-ARCHANGEL  RAILWAY: 

EMBANKMENT  IN  ITS  FINISHED  STATE. 

best  to  accompany  the  engineers  myself  over  the  whole 
route  from  Kem  to  Kola,  Ekaterina  Harbour  and  the 
Murman  Coast. 

There  would  be  nothing  very  difficult,  indeed,  in  making 
this  trip  as  one  of  a  small  party  of  tourists  or  sportsmen, 
for  whom  guides  and  carriers  might  easily  be  obtained. 
But  I  was  anxious  to  see  how  a  larger  party  would 
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fare  over  the  primitive  summer  tracks,  and  so,  with  the 
consent  of  the  military  authorities,  I  decided  on  taking 
with  me  a  detachment  of  fifteen  men  of  the  Archangel 
Reserves,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.-Col.  Charkovski. 
Moreover,  as  these  consisted  entirely  of  natives  of  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  province,  men  accustomed  from  childhood  to 
the  rough  life  of  the  tundra  and  forest,  they  would  be  of 
use  to  the  engineers  in  reconnoitring  the  different  localities. 

I  started  on  June  12th  on  the  steamer  Chijoff,  in  company 
with  State-Councillor  Kormilefif,  Inspector  of  Telegraphs, 
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Engineers  Novitski  and  Mendeleeff,  my  private  secretary 
Mr.  Yahnushkovski,  and  Leitzinger  the  photographer.  After 
a  somewhat  stormy  passage  of  sixteen  hours  we  arrived  at 
the  Islands  of  Solovetski,  and  dropped  anchor  at  the 
Monastery  Quay,  where  we  were  welcomed  in  the  hearty 
manner  characteristic  of  this  famous  cloister. 

Saints  Zosima  and  Savvatii  are  generally  considered  to 
have  been  the  founders,  and  to  be  still  the  guardian-saints, 
of  the  Monastery  of  Solovetski. 

The  first  to  penetrate  to  these  unknown  islands  were 
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Savvatii  and  Herman,  two  monks  of  the  Monastery  of 
Valaam,  who  settled  amidst  these  solitudes  in  the  XVth 
century.  On  the  death  of  Savvatii,  Herman  was  joined  by 
another  monk,  Zosima  by  name,  accompanied  by  several 
of  his  order,  who,  like  him,  were  weary  of  the  world.  In 
the  course  of  time  and  by  their  united  efforts  they  founded 
the  first  church,  which  they  dedicated  to  the  Transfiguration 
of  Our  Lord.  At  the  request  of  Zosima  the  electors  and 
boyars  (or  barons)  of  Novgorod  bestowed  the  islands  on 


bird’s-eye  view  of  solovetski  monastery. 


the  newly-formed  brotherhood  or  Monastery  of  Solovetski. 
From  its  very  first  foundation  a  social  or  communal  system 
of  living  became  the  rule  of  the  Monastery,  and  thus  from 
its  origin  it  assumed  the  character,  which  it  still  retains, 
of  a  domestic  commonwealth  on  the  principle  of  the  indivi¬ 
sibility  of  labour  and  property.  Ivan  the  Third,  after  the 
occupation  of  Novgorod,  confirmed  the  charter  granted  to 
the  Monastery,  but  its  real  founder,  perhaps,  was  a  youth¬ 
ful  boyar,  Pheodor  Kolicheff,  a  boyish  friend  of  the  young 
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prince  afterwards  known  as  Ivan  the  Terrible.  Pheodor, 
under  the  name  of  Philip,  subsequently  became  Abbot  of 
Solovetski,  and  later  Archbishop  and  Metropolitan  of  Mos¬ 
cow.  During  his  abbotship  good  chaussee  roads,  which  still 
exist;  were  built  in  various  parts  of  the  islands,  the  lakes 
were  connected  by  canals,  and  water  was  conducted  to  the 
Monastery  itself ;  while  sundry  stone  temples  and  other 
monastic  edifices  were  erected. 

Besides  Archbishop  Philip,  Solovetski  numbers  among  her 
most  famous  sons  Theodorite  of  Kola  and  the  Patriarch 
Nikon.  From  the  days  of  Zosima  and  Savvatii  the  Monas¬ 
tery  has  maintained  its  original  status  as  a  self-governing 
social  community,  independent  of  all  civil  authority,  although 
nominally  attached  to  the  District  of  Kem.  Notwithstanding 
the  thousands  of  pilgrims  flocking  to  them  every  summer, 
the  monks  know  how  to  keep  perfect  order.  Evidences  of 
strict  discipline  and  good  management  met  us  on  every 
side.  There  are  chapels-of-ease  in  connection  with  the 
Monastery  at  Archangel,  Onega  and  Suma.  Everything 
required  by  the  monks  is  provided  by  themselves.  Their 
excellent  steamers,  fitted  up  with  the  latest  improvements, 
convey  pilgrims  to  and  fro.  They  have  a  good  dry-dock, 
the  only  one  in  the  White  Sea,  and  therefore  in  constant 
requisition.  Among  other  buildings  may  be  mentioned  a 
guest-house,  saw-mill,  flour-mill,  kitchens,  cellars,  ice-houses, 
store-sheds,  and  bakeries  of  model  make,  with  every  de¬ 
scription  of  smithy  and  forge  works.  The  orchards  and 
pastures,  too,  are  so  kept  as  to  furnish  the  Monastery  with 
sufficient  vegetable  and  dairy  produce,  and  this  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  in  65°  North  Lat. !  To  this  I  may  add 
that  the  salmon  and  cod  fisheries  are  so  organised  as  to 
be  almost  incapable  of  improvement. 

I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  the  Monastery  and  Islands  of 
Solovetski,  as,  thanks  to  the  numerous  descriptions  already 
in  print,  they  are  by  now  pretty  well  known. 

Provided  with  everything  necessary  by  the  Father-Superior, 
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we  started  the  next  morning  for  Kem.  Passing  the  island 
of  Rimbaki,  off  the  pilot-station  of  the  Kem  Saw-mill  Com¬ 
pany,  we  sailed  along  an  excellent  channel,  the  work  of  the 
mill,  and  anchored  at  Popoff  Island.  We  were  welcomed 
at  once  by  Mr.  William  Hoevelaken,  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  saw-mill  which  is  situated  on  the  island,  and  by 
Mr.  Gellerman  the  manager,  both  of  whom  had  put  out 
in  a  steam-launch  to  invite  us  to  inspect  the  Works. 

This  island  will  probably  assume  considerable  importance 
before  long,  when  the  time  comes  for  building  the  St.  Pe- 
tersburg-Kem-Petrozavodsk  Railway.  The  surveys  made  in 
1895  did  not  reveal  any  insurmountable  obstacles.  Run¬ 
ning  in  part  through  the  densely-populated  district  between 
St.  Petersburg  and  Petrozavodsk,  through  places  rich  in  iron 
ore,  alabaster,  etc.,  and  uniting  the  White  Sea  and  the 
Baltic,  this  line  will  open  out  a  wide  future  for  the  fisheries 
of  the  White  Sea,  giving  the  required  impetus  to  the  local 
iron,  marble,  and  gypsum  industries,  and  will  in  a  word, 
promote  the  economic  well-being  of  the  whole  surrounding 
country. 

All  the  data  collected  hitherto  justify  the  belief  that  from 
a  financial  point  of  view,  too,  this  railway  will  fully  satisfy 
the  expectations  of  its  promoters. 

On  the  line  being  finished  as  far  as  Kem,  it  would  be 
as  well  to  continue  it  some  ten  versts,  or  seven  miles, 
further  on,  to  the  island  of  Popoff,  for  between  here  and 
Yak  Island  there  is  a  capital  natural  harbour,  well  protected 
from  all  winds.  Ocean  steamers  drawing  up  to  25  feet 
can  moor  alongside  the  quays,  while  only  vessels  of  shallow 
draft  can  sail  up  to  Kem  itself. 

I  rowed  round  the  whole  island,  and  through  the  strait 
dividing  it  from  the  mainland,  and  soon  became  convinced 
that  this  strait,  which  dries  up  at  low  water,  might  be 
easily  reclaimed  altogether,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  extending  the  rails  right  up  to  the  quays  of 
the  island.  This  is  all  the  more  urgent  as  there  is  no  other 
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harbour,  worthy  of  the  name,  along  the  whole  coast  between 
Kem  and  Onega.  At  such  populous  centres  as  Suma  and 
Soroka,  for  instance,  steamers  have  to  anchor  in  the  roads, 
10  versts,  or  seven  miles  off,  exposed  to  the  full  force  of 
northern  gales. 

While  making  the  circuit  of  the  island  I  put  up  innumer¬ 
able  flocks  of  eider  duck  (Somateria  mollissima),  and  came 
across  several  of  their  nests.  Eider  haunt  all  the  waters  of 
Pomoria,  or  Pomor  Land,  but  the  natives,  unfortunately,  kill 
them  off  for  the  sake  of  the  flesh,  at  the  same  time  ruth¬ 
lessly  pillaging  and  destroying  the  nests  in  search  of  their 
exquisite-tasting  eggs  and  valuable  down.  In  countries  like 
Norway,  for  instance,  where  these  birds  are  not  so  indis¬ 
criminately  slaughtered,  nor  their  nests  torn  to  pieces,  they 
become  quite  tame,  and  the  down,  plucked  out  with  all 
due  solicitude  for  the  young  ones,  forms  an  important 
article  of  trade.  Fish  of  almost  every  kind  are  caught 
about  the  islands :  salmon  (Salmo  salar,  L.),  herring  (Clupea 
harengus,  L.),  cod  (Gadus  morrhua,  L.),  navaga  (Gadus 
navaga,  Kolreuter.),  flat  fish  (Pleuronectidae),  wolf-fish  (Anarr- 
hichas  lupus,  L.),  white  fish  (Coregonus  Lavaretus,  L.),  father- 
lasher  or  sting-fish  (Cottus  scorpius,  L.)  etc. 

Noticing  a  net  close  by,  we  set  to  and  hauled  it  in,  the 
result  being  a  whole  pile  of  fish,  including  a  score  or  two 
of  white  fish  and  flat  fish,  and  any  amount  of  father-lashers 
and  lump-suckers  (Cyclopterus  lumpus,  L.).  The  people 
here  do  not  eat  either  of  the  latter  species,  but  dry  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  them  in  the  sun,  and  then  use  them 
as  winter  food  for  their  horned  cattle. 

Having  seen  all  the  sights  of  Popoff  and  the  Yak  islands, 
I  started  for  Kem  in  a  steam-launch,  kindly  placed  at  my 
disposal  by  Mr.  Hoevelaken. 

The  population  of  this  little  town,  according  to  the 
census  of  1897,  is  780  men  and  893  women,  or  1,673  of 
both  sexes.  The  surrounding  locality  consists  of  solid  rock, 
all  the  town  being  built  on  compact  granite.  The  river 
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Kem,  flowing  among  boulders,  forms  numbers  of  cataracts 
and  rapids,  and  by  the  town  itself  rushes  noisily  down  into 
a  fair-sized  basin.  The  ceaseless  roar  of  the  falls  is  heard 
all  over  the  town,  though  it  is  not  so  noticeable  at  high 
tide  when  the  basin  is  filled  almost  to  its  brim.  As  the  tide 
falls,  however,  the  stones  are  again  laid  bare,  and  once 
more  the  continual  din  resounds  over  the  neighbourhood. 

According  to  the  old  chronicles  of  Solovetski,  Kem 
belonged  in  the  XVth  century  to  the  celebrated  Martha 
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Boretskaia,  possadnitsa  (or  elected  governor)  of  Novgorod. 
In  1450  she  presented  this  and  other  parishes  to  the  monks 
of  Solovetski.  Kem  was  changed  into  a  town  by  ukase  of 
the  Empress  Catherine  II,  in  1785,  and  in  1802  it  was  made 
part  of  the  province  of  Archangel.  Although  considered 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  fishing  and  other  industries  of  the 
whole  Pomor  country,  it  is  none  the  less  a  miserable  little 
district-town.  Better  times,  however,  may  be  in  store  for 
it  when  the  railway  reaches  here  from  St.  Petersburg  on 
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the  one  side,  and  from  the  Murman  on  the  other.  After  I 
had  done  the  sights  I  started  on  a  trip  up  the  river,  partly 
by  boat,  and  partly  on  horseback  to  avoid  the  cataracts. 
Not  far  from  the  village  of  Podoozhemia,  some  18  versts  or 
12  miles  from  Kem,  there  is  a  singularly  beautiful  waterfall, 
which  plunges  with  deafening  roar  from  a  hieght  of  1 5  feet, 
and,  breaking  into  several  torrents,  crashes  among  the  boul¬ 
ders,  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  river  with  foam. 
Many  of  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  comparing 
these  falls  with  the  more  celebrated  ones  at  Imatra,  declare 
the  view  here  to  be  far  more  interesting  and  impressive. 

Close  to  the  falls  there  is  a  zabor  (a  sort  of  fence-trap 
of  the  “fixed  engine”  kind)  for  catching  fish.  It  is  made  of 
logs  imbedded  in  the  bottom,  with  an  opening  in  which  a 
large  net  called  a  “  morda”  is  inserted.  The  latter  is  lowered 
or  raised  from  little  gangways  by  means  of  pulleys.  Two 
salmon  were  thus  netted  in  my  presence,  each  about  25 
funts,  or  22\  lbs.,  in  weight,  which  splashed  about  the 
meshes,  with  their  silvery  scales  glittering  in  the  sun.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  to  hold  either  of  them,  so  violent 
were  their  struggles.  As  is  well  known,  this  fish  annually 
abandons  the  sea,  during  the  spawning  season,  for  rivers 
and  lakes,  even  forcing  his  way  against  powerful  volumes 
of  descending  water,  leaping  over  every  obstacle  that  crosses 
its  path.  Wintering  in  rivers  and  lakes,  the  salmon  gets 
transformed  into  the  so-called  lok  or  lokovina,  his  reddish 
flesh  changes  to  a  pale  rose  or  pink,  and  loses  both  its 
taste  and  value.  In  this  form  he  is  drowsy  and  fleshless, 
dark  spots  come  out  on  his  skin,  while  a  hook-shaped  bone 
protrudes  from  the  end  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Leaving  the  waterfall,  I  went  lower  down  the  river,  by  boat, 
to  the  village  of  Podoozhemia,  not  without  some  feeling  of 
alarm  as  I  was  shot  down  the  rapids  with  incredible  speed 
into  a  calm  and  broad  arm  of  the  river.  We  had  country 
women  to  steer  and  row  us,  and  we  were  amazed  by  the 
skill  and  daring  with  which  they  guided  the  boat. 
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The  least  mistake  and  we  should  have  been  whirled 
against  the  rocks,  and  then  good-bye!  To  swim  or  other¬ 
wise  extricate  oneself  from  such  a  torrent  would  have  been 
out  of  the  question.  I  could  not  well  decline  the  proffered 
trip,  but  I  should  be  chary  of  repeating  the  unnecessary 
experience. 

Once  in  smoother  waters,  our  oarswomen  related  how,  a 
day  or  two  before,  a  boat  with  six  men  in  it  had  been 
dashed  to  pieces  in  the  same  place.  Two  of  these  men 
somehow  or  other  managed  to  scramble  out,  but  the  other 
perished.  By  way  of  consolation  they  added  that  this 
doesn’t  often  happen. 

All  the  local  authorities  of  the  village  of  Podoozhemia 
duly  came  forth  to  present  themselves  to  me :  the  one 
man  in  the  village  in  his  capacity  as  Mayor,  the  women 
as  aldermen  and  constables,  all  duly  decked  with  their 
official  badges.  Every  other  man  of  the  place  was  absent 
at  the  fisheries.  The  village,  which  is  pretty  well-to-do,  is 
inhabited  by  Korelians,  who  live  chiefly  by  salmon-fishing 
and  ship-building.  The  ships  and  boats  built  by  them  for 
the  fisherfolk  of  Kem  are  among  the  best  in  all  Pomor  Land. 

Returning  by  the  river-banks,  I  noticed  a  duck  fly  out 
from  the  hollow  of  a  bough  overhanging  the  stream,  and 
on  looking  into  the  hole,  I  saw,  coiled  up  inside,  a  nest 
with  eggs  in  it.  It  seems  that  a  particular  species  of  duck 
haunts  the  rapids  of  the  Kem  and  Kola  Districts,  and  invari¬ 
ably  nests  in  trees.  The  villagers  take  advantage  of  this 
to  gather  great  quantities  of  eggs,  and  even  arrange 
cosy  little  places  on  the  trees  for  the  old  ones  to  build 
in.  They  then  remove  the  eggs  time  after  time.  The  old 
birds,  on  their  part,  don’t  seem  the  least  fluttered,  but 
continue  laying,  and  become,  indeed,  so  accustomed  to 
this  state  of  things  that,  if  by  some  chance  or  other,  an 
odd  duckling  or  two  begin  to  peep  out  of  their  shells, 
the  old  ones  immediately  drag  them  forth  and  hurl  them 
into  the  water. 
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BEFORE  continuing  my  description  of  our  journey,  I  would 
propose,  as  not  without  interest,  to  preface  here  a  brief 
historical  and  ethnographical  sketch  of  Korelia  and  Pomoria, 
which  form  the  District  of  Kem. 

The  area  of  this  District  is  36,110  square  versts,  or 
3,755,000  dessiatines,  equivalent  to  10,138,500  acres.  The 
population  of  the  District,  according  to  the  census  of  1897, 
was  17,194  men,  19,174  women,  or  a  total  of  36,368,  in¬ 
cluding  14,100  Russians  and  22,268  Korelians.  Among 
them  were  2,500  Raskolniks  or  Old-Believers,  the  rest  of 
the  population  being  of  the  orthodox  faith. 

The  Korelians,  a  numerous  Finish  tribe,  overran  most  of 
the  south-western  shores  of  the  White  Sea  till  the  XIVth 
century,  whence  they  spread  eastwards  to  the  banks  of 
the  Northern  Dwina.  The  coast-line  of  the  District  of 
Kem  is  still  called  the  Korelian  Coast,  and  one  of  the 
four  mouths  of  the  Northern  Dwina,  too,  preserved  for 
a  long  time  the  name  of  Korelia.  On  the  coast  of  the 
White  Sea,  at  this  Korelian  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  there 
still  stands  the  Korelian  Monastery  of  St.  Nicholas,  founded 
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in  1410  by  St.  Evphim,  or  Euthym.  The  Korelians  at  that 
time  dwelt  with  Russian  settlers  along  the  coast,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  charters  of  Solovetski  Monastery,  were  known 
under  the  name  of  “children  of  Korelia”.  The  surname  of 
Korelski  (or  Korelian),  too,  is  a  common  one  among  the 
merchants,  traders,  and  peasants  of  Archangel.  The  Korel¬ 
ians  subsequently  intermingled  to  some  extent  with  Russian 
colonists,  settling  along  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea ;  while 
others  migrated  to  boundaries  of  modern  Korelia,  whence 
they  drove  the  Lapps,  its  former  inhabitants,  further  north 
towards  the  Kola  Peninsula.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Korelians  extended  far 
to  the  west,  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and 
Finland,  under  the  name  of  Kvens  or  Quaens,  as  to 
this  day  the  Korelian  tongue  is  spoken  by  the  Kvens  of 
Sweden  and  Finland.  The  names  of  Koriolandia  and 
Kvenlandia,  which  frequently  occur  in  old  Scandinavian 
legends,  comprised  the  territory  between  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
and  the  White  Sea.  The  Korelians  are  mentioned  so  far 
back  as  the  IXth  century,  when  we  read  of  King  Erik 
Emundson,  who  died  in  833,  marching  into  their  country; 
while  in  897  they  were  routed  by  Torolf  Kveldufson,  one 
of  the  warrior-chiefs  of  King  Harold  Harfager.  In  the 
Xllth  century,  too,  the  Korelians  took  part  in  the  campaigns 
of  Prince  Isaaclaff  and  Prince  Rostislaff  Mstislavich,  besides 
joining  the  Novgorodians  in  their  continual  contests  with 
the  Emi,  another  Finnish  tribe.  In  the  XIVth  century  and 
later,  the  Korelians  were  the  cause  of  hostilities  between 
Russia  and  Sweden,  and  were  often  forced  to  wage  even 
civil  war,  so  to  speak;  as,  for  instance,  in  1592,  when  the 
Swedes  and  Finns  made  a  violent  raid  into  Pomoria,  or 
Pomor  Land,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  region  then  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Korelians. 

At  the  present  moment  Korelia  consists  of  the  western 
part  of  the  District  of  Kem,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Russian  Lapland,  on  the  N.E.,  E.,  and  N.W.  by  Pomor 
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parishes,  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  by  the  Province  of  Olonetz, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Finland. 

It  comprises  the  following  twelve  parish-divisions : 

Lietnekonetz,  Podoozhemia,  Maslozero,  Pogoss,  Kondox, 
Voknavolotz,  Uktin,  Tiktozero,  Kesteng,  Vuichetaibola,  and 
Olancr 

o 

Korelia  contains  innumerable  lakes,  from  which  rise  all 
the  rivers  falling  into  the  White  Sea.  Some  of  the  rivers 
form  a  continuous  chain  of  lakes,  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
river  Kem,  which,  flowing  through  the  whole  of  Korelia  from 
the  Finnish  frontier,  passes  through  the  Vetozero,  Verkovie, 
Orel,  and  the  Verknee,  Srednee  and  Nizhnee  Koonto  (or 
Upper,  Middle  and  Lower  Koonto)  lakes. 

The  banks  of  the  Kem  are  stony,  more  especially  close 
to  the  sea,  and  there  are  waterfalls  and  rapids  all  along  its 
course.  The  chief  lakes  of  Korelia  are  the  following : 

Koonto  (forming  three  lakes  of  this  name  mentioned 
above),  which  is  115  versts  or  76  miles  long,  and  from 
5  to  1 5  versts  or  from  3  to  10  miles  in  width,  with  a 
depth,  at  Srednee  or  Central  Koonto,  of  50  fathoms; 
Topozero,  80  versts  or  53  miles  long,  from  3  to  18  versts 
or  2  to  12  miles  broad,  and  up  to  40  fathoms  in  depth; 
Piavozero,  60  versts  or  40  miles  long,  30  versts  or  20 
miles  broad,  and  about  25  fathoms  in  depth;  and  Kovdezero, 
some  60  versts  or  40  miles  long,  and  about  40  versts  or 
27  miles  broad. 

The  surface  of  Korelia  is  undulating  and  swampy.  The 
hillocks  are  sandy  and  stony.  Stone  ridges  of  considerable 
extent  are  often  met  with.  The  nearer  it  is  to  the  sea  the 
more  stony  the  surface.  The  hills,  and  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  are  steep,  but  more 
inclined  as  you  come  to  the  S.  and  S.W.  The  climate  is 
bleak  and  raw.  Many  miry  and  deeply-freezing  bogs 
bring  cold  damp  fogs  and  early  autumn  frosts.  Hoar¬ 
frosts  usually  set  in  about  the  middle  (z.  e.  end)  of  August, 
and  the  first  snow  falls  towards  the  end  of  September 
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and  beginning  of  October  (z.  e.  beginning  and  middle  of 
October). 

The  flora  and  fauna  of  Korelia  vary  but  little  from 
those  of  the  other  sea-bound  districts  of  the  province. 

Communications  in  summer  are  exceedingly  primitive. 
There  are  no  cart  roads  at  all,  so  you  have  to  travel  most 
of  the  way  by  the  lakes  and  rapids,  avoiding  the  more 
dangerous  spots  by  detours  on  foot  over  stones  and  rocks. 
Many  of  the  villages  are  connected  only  by  footways,  and 
even  then  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  over  the  rickety 
woodwork  that  bridges  the  swamps.  Should  any  unfortunate 
official  have  to  visit  the  various  parish  administrations,  he 
must  do  113  versts  or  75  miles  on  foot,  169  versts  or 
1 12  miles  on  horseback,  and  838  versts  or  558  miles  by 
boat, — making  1,120  versts  or  746  miles  in  all. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  Korelian  people  are  agri¬ 
culture,  the  felling,  transport  and  floating  of  timber  for  the 
saw-mills,  river  and  lake  fishing,  the  carriage  of  goods, 
shooting  of  game  in  the  forests,  and,  as  far  as  outside  pursuits 
are  concerned,  sea-fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  Kandalax,  and  the 
carrying  trade  with  Finland. 

Agriculture,  of  course,  in  such  a  climate  is  a  perpetual 
struggle  against  nature.  Bleak  springs  retard  the  sowings 
and  check  their  growth,  while  often  enough  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  (z.  e.  middle)  of  August  come  early  frosts  which 
completely  destroy  the  crops.  The  soil  requires  a  good  deal 
of  manuring,  which  it  cannot  obtain,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  labourers  and  the  poorness  of  the  grass,  for  cattle 
breeding  is  well-nigh  impossible.  Under  the  most  favourable 
conditions  the  people  can  raise  grain  enough  to  last  them 
from  three  to  five  months  only.  For  the  rest  of  the  year 
they  have  to  live  on  what  they  can  buy  ;  and  when  the 
harvest  fails,  as  it  did  in  1891  and  1892.  they  must  buy 
all  the  year  round.  Rye  and  barley  only  are  sown,  and  the 
crop  seldom  comes  to  much.  Potatoes  and  turnips  are  the 
principal  vegetables  raised.  Owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient 
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manure  the  Korelians  hardly  avail  themselves  at  all  of  their 
right  to  an  allotment  of  land  on  a  40  years’  lease,  all 
the  less  that  there  are  few  good  plots  fit  for  cultivation, 
and  such  as  there  are  lie  scattered  about  in  small  strips 
over  a  wide  area.  The  oldest  inhabitants  among  them — 
mindful  of  the  time  when  they  were  free  to  pick  and  choose 
clearings  in  the  forests,  felling  and  burning  the  timber  on 
a  given  spot,  sowing  then  and  there  without  as  much  as 
turning  it  over  first,  snatching  a  crop  or  two  and  then 
moving  on  to  another  site— say  that  they  never  knew  then 
what  it  was  to  lack  bread,  and  if  they  could  only  enjoy 
the  same  rights  again  they  would  have  nothing  to  grumble 
about.  They  might  till  again,  they  think,  the  former  clear¬ 
ings,  abandoned  some  20  or  33  years  ago,  and  make  new 
ones  where  the  growths  have  not  attained  to  large  dimen¬ 
sions.  Only  in  this  way,  then,  can  agricultural  work  in  the 
District  of  Kem  be  made  to  pay.  The  conditions  of  the 
soil  and  climate  are  adverse  to  any  but  the  clearings’  system. 
The  felling,  conveyance  and  floating  of  logs,  and  other 
labour  connected  with  the  timber  trade,  form  the  chief 
source  of  livelihood  of  the  majority  of  the  people  here.  The 
lake  and  river  fisheries  yield  but  a  small  income,  as  the  fish 
caught  serve  mostly  for  local  consumption,  only  an  incon¬ 
siderable  proportion  being  sold  to  dealers. 

The  traffic  in  forest  game,  owing  to  the  law  of  1892, 
which  prohibits  the  catching  of  birds  by  spring-traps,  slip¬ 
knots,  nooses  and  snares  in  general,  has  practically  died 
out  altogether,  the  Korelians  having  nothing  in  the  way 
of  firearms  but  old  flint  rifles. 

But,  no  doubt,  this  otherwise  profitable  occupation  will 
revive  as  soon  as  the  people  are  furnished  with  good  guns, 
and  will  become  more  remunerative  than  the  wanton  de¬ 
struction  of  game  which  formerly  prevailed.  Under  the 
better-regulated  game-laws  now  in  force,  and  proper  restric¬ 
tions  as  to  close  seasons,  the  enormous  forest  tracts  of  the 
Districts  will  abound  in  game.  The  season  for  wild-beast 
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hunting  coincides  with  that  for  other  game ;  the  Korelians, 
however,  limit  their  sport  to  the  fox  and  squirrel,  while 
bear  hunting  is  a  matter  of  accident  only. 

The  transport  of  goods,  mostly  grain,  from  Kem  and 
Keret  to  the  inland  villages  of  Korelia,  gives  employment 
from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  March  (/.  e. 
end  of  December  to  end  of  March). 

The  salmon,  herring,  and  to  some  extent  marine-animal 
fisheries  find  occupation  only  for  those  Korelians  who  live 


HERRING  FISHING. 

by  the  sea-shore,  such  as  at  Pongam  and  Keret.  The 
herring  catch  is  salted,  and  shipped  to  Archangel  during 
the  season,  in  little  casks  of  local  make,  running  up  to  30 
funts  or  27  lbs.  in  weight,  but  so  poorly  put  together  that 
the  fish  deteriorates  and  fetches  but  low  prices  in  conse¬ 
quence. 

The  Korelians  from  time  immemorial  have  been  engaged 
in  a  carrying  or  hawking  trade  with  Finland.  Formerly, 
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when  traders  were  few  in  the  villages  of  Finland,  this  traffic 
led  to  good  business  being  done,  but  it  has  been  falling 
away  rapidly  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  Finns  having 
opened  shops  for  themselves  in  almost  every  village,  and 
hawking  traffic  is  now  forbidden  by  their  laws.  The  Korelians, 
however,  clinging  to  old  habits,  continue  smuggling  things 
across  the  frontier,  at  the  risk  of  losing  their  whole  stock. 
The  lot  of  the  Korelians,  then,  is  by  no  means  envi¬ 
able.  Thanks  to  the  altered  conditions  of  life  to  which,  on 
account  of  their  natural  backwardness,  they  adapt  them¬ 
selves  but  slowly  and  reluctantly,  they  eke  out  a  bare 
existence  only. 

The  villages  are  dispersed  about  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
lakes  which  lie  in  a  south  or  south-western  direction.  The 
village  homesteads,  especially  in  the  communities  adjoining 
the  borders  of  Finland,  are  scattered  over  an  area  of  two, 
three,  or  more  versts,  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pomoria 
they  are  much  more  compact. 

The  peculiarity  of  Korelian  houses  is  that  they  are  built 
on  a  sort  of  permanent  scaffolding.  Entering  through  gates 
in  the  wall,  you  ascend  by  a  ladder  to  the  door  of  the 
cottage  itself,  this  door  being  usually  on  the  left,  while  a 
corridor  divides  the  rest  of  the  cottage  from  the  store-shed. 
On  the  ground-floor  there  are  sheep  pens  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  cattle.  The  interior  arrangements  and  decorations 
are  by  no  means  ingenious.  The  Russian  stove  is  moulded 
from  clay,  bricks  not  being  manufactured  in  Korelia,  and 
the  foundation  consists  of  cobble  stones.  Opposite  the  stove, 
and  hanging  in  the  corner,  are  the  ikons  or  sacred  images, 
heirlooms  perhaps,  and  therefore  old  and  usually  without 
framework-ornamentation,  with  sometimes  a  folding-ikon  or 
two.  Benches  are  disposed  around  the  walls,  and  close  to 
the  stove  is  the  wooden  couch  on  which  the  cottagers  sleep. 

Beds  are  only  met  with  in  the  better  sort  of  houses, 
where  you  may  find,  too,  a  few  chairs,  and  a  cupboard 
for  crockery. 
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The  kitchen  utensils  of  the  Korelians  are  very  poor, 
consisting  mostly  of  a  kettle  hanging  over  the  fire-place, 
and  perhaps  a  few  spoons  and  a  tub  for  water.  Such 
earthenware  as  they  have,  and  it  is  very  little,  is  imported 
from  Archangel.  As  they  have  no  bowls  or  crocks  they 
place  the  milk  right  inside  the  stove  itself  in  birch-bark 
boxes.  Samovars  and  their  accessories,  as  also  knives  and 
forks,  are  the  property  of  the  well-to-do  only. 

The  usual  dress  of  the  men  is  as  follows :  under-clothing 
of  coarsest  linen ;  the  outer  dress  of  grey  cloth,  somewhat 
resembling  in  cut  the  smock-frock  of  the  Little-Russians ; 
boots  of  yellowish  leather,  similar  in  form  to  bast-shoes 
with  leggings  attached.  Their  head-covering  consists  of 
whatever  they  can  lay  their  hands  upon,  peak-caps,  hats, 
and  fur-caps. 

The  women  wear  coarse  underlinen,  a  sarafan  (or  Russian 
national  dress)  of  striped  and  printed  calico,  and  the  same 
sort  of  smock-frock  as  the  men.  Their  foot-covering  consists 
of  shoes.  The  head-dress  is  composed  of  kerchiefs  or 
head-bands.  The  festal  attire  of  the  well-to-do  men  is  a 
smock-frock  of  blue  cloth  or  fustian.  The  young  people 
who  traffic  across  the  borders  ape  town  fashions.  The 
holiday  dress  of  the  young  married  women  and  girls  is  a 
calico  shirt,  and  a  sarafan  of  the  same  material,  or  of  red 
fustian.  Little  girls  wear  head-bands  like  the  Little-Russian 
strichka,  and  the  women  a  pavoinik  or  soroka  (peasant- 
woman’s  head-dress).  Long  sheep-skin  coats,  mostly  of  home¬ 
reared  wool,  are  worn  in  winter  time. 

Pure  bread  is  a  luxury  that  only  the  better-off  can 
indulge  in,  the  others  mixing  bark  and  straw  with  the 
flour.  The  chief  food  of  the  Korelians  is  ukha,  or,  as  they 
call  it,  fish  stchi,  i.e.  fish  and  vegetable  soup  combined. 

On  holidays  they  bake  fish-loaves  called  ribniki.  On 
fast-days  they  eat  salted  mushrooms  and  fungi,  stewed  with 
turnips  and  potatoes.  When  the  harvest  is  abundant  they 
brew  a  sort  of  braga  (or  country  beer),  rarely  drinking 
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vodka.  Indeed  there  is  not  a  single  vodka  tavern  in  all 
Korelia.  Tea  and  coffee  are  consumed  by  the  more  or  less 
wealthy  only.  They  are  very  fond  of  tea,  especially  those 
living  by  the  boundaries  of  Finland. 

In  build  and  gait  the  Korelians  differ  little  from  Russians. 
Their  eyes  are  mostly  blue,  the  hair  brown  or  ruddy,  the 
forehead  low,  with  the  hair  clipped  down  over  it,  level 
with  the  eye-brows,  and  hanging  evenly  down  behind  on 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  below  the  ears. 

The  Korelian  language  has  a  great  affinity  with  the 
Finnish,  so  that  Mr.  Yahnushkovski,  who  was  with  me, 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  latter  tongue,  easily  made 
himself  understood  by  the  Korelians.  There  are  no  popular 
ballads  peculiar  to  the  race,  but  along  the  territory  adjoining 
the  Finnish  frontier  the  Korelians  sing  Finnish  dancing-songs, 
long  and  monotonous,  drawled  out  in  low  tones,  more  like 
recitations  than  songs  ;  while  near  the  Pomor  districts  Russian 
songs  are  the  vogue. 

The  Korelian  communities  adjoining  Russian  settlements 
know  Russian  well,  but  invariably  speak  Korelian  among 
themselves.  Very  few  of  those  living  by  Finnish  villages 
speak  Russian,  most  of  them  not  knowing  a  word  of  the 
language. 
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The  Pomors  (literally — “Those  by  the  sea”,  i.e.  coasters) 
who  dwell  along  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea,  in  the 
following  parishes  of  the  District  of  Kem,  viz.,  Niukots, 
Soroka,  Lapin,  Pongam,  Keret,  Kovda,  and  Kandalax,  are 
in  habits  and  general  mode  of  life  a  great  contrast  to  the 
Korelians.  Descendants  of  the  liberty-loving  Novgorodians, 
the  Pomors  to  this  day  have  preserved  the  enterprising 
character,  unruliness  and  daring  of  their  ancestors.  The 
migration  of  the  Novgorodians  to  the  North  began  at  a 
very  remote  period.  According  to  the  old  chronicles,  Nov- 
gorodian  colonies  were  met  with  as  far  back  as  the  Xlth  and 
Xllth  centuries,  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Onega,  Northern 
Dwina,  and  Mezen,  and  by  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea 
and  Polar  Ocean.  Hordes  of  Novgorodian  freebooters,  known 
under  the  name  of  ushkuiniki,  flocked  northwards,  chiefly 
for  marauding  and  plundering  purposes,  at  the  same  time 
recruiting,  from  the  alien  races  of  the  neighbourhood,  new 
vassals  for  their  overlord,  Novgorod  the  Great.  But  the 
“  Lord  Great  Novgorod  ”  (so  was  the  State  styled)  found 
itself  powerless  to  maintain  its  hold  over  this  vast  dominion, 
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and  so,  in  reality,  it  was  divided  among  separate  and 
independent  rulers,  who  forcibly  took  possession  of  entire 
districts.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  celebrated  posadnitsa  (or 
Governor)  of  Novgorod,  Martha  Boretskaia,  seized  almost 
all  the  coast-territory  between  Onega  and  Kem,  plentifully 
endowing  churches  and  monasteries  with  whole  villages  at  a 
time.  Among  others,  she  bestowed  the  present  posad  (or 
burgh)  of  Suma,  the  village  of  Soroka,  and  the  town  of 
Kem,  on  the  newly-founded  Monastery  of  Solovetski. 
Bands  of  Novgorodians,  weary  of  home  life  and  longing 
for  excitement,  overran  these  northern  regions,  and  from 
the  banks  of  the  Dwina  made  frequent  raids  on  the  outlying 
country,  spreading  to  the  Petchora  on  the  one  side,  and 
to  the  Murman  on  the  other.  In  a  state  of  constant  war¬ 
fare  with  the  other  races  of  the  district,  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  the  Novgorodians  would  succeed  in  firmly 
intrenching  themselves  in  these  remote  possessions,  nor  be 
able  to  organise  anything  approaching  to  strong  civic  ad¬ 
ministration,  though  they  tenaciously  claimed,  at  least  in 
name,  Perm,  the  Petchora,  Lop,  Tyer  (the  Tierski  Coast) 
and  the  Murman  as  their  own.  It  was  only  from  the  XIVth 
century,  on  the  establishment  of  better  government  at 
Moscow,  with  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
and  the  erection  of  Christian  churches  and  monasteries  over 
the  land,  that  a  sentiment  of  Russian  nationality  began  to 
gain  a  footing  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  with  it, 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  gradually  increased.  This 
was  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  self-sacrificing  labours 
of  such  pioneers  of  the  Orthodox  Church  as  Stephen  of 
Perm,  Zosima  and  Savvatii  of  Solovetski,  Theodorite  of 
Kola,  Triphon  of  Pechenga  and  others. 

The  nature  of  their  surroundings,  and  the  constant  perils  of 
their  seafaring  life,  have  made  hardy  sailors  and  daring  fisher¬ 
men  of  the  Pomors.  They  never  think  twice  about  undertaking 
distant  and  dangerous  sea-voyages  in  vessels  of  primitive 
build,  some  to  the  fisheries  on  the  Murman,  some  to  Novaia 
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Zemlia  and  even  to  Spitsbergen,  others  to  St.  Petersburg, 
Norway  and  England.  The  Pomor  never  dreams  of  the  risks 
he  incurs  when  venturing  with  his  little  craft  into  unknown 
latitudes,  nor  is  he  deterred  by  thoughts  of  hardships,  storms 
or  cold, — the  sea  and  its  ice-floes  are  his  native  element. 

Several  Polar  Expeditions  which  have  had  occasion  to 
acknowledge  the  services  of  these  peasants  and  fishermen, 
have  reported  most  favourably  on  the  good  work  they  can 
do.  The  Expedition  of  Mr.  Chernisheff  in  1895,  and  that 
of  Prince  Golitzine  in  1896,  took  with  them  two  peasants 
of  Mezen,  Vasili  Iglin  and  Nicholas  Petroff,  and  none 
could  have  exceeded  the  assistance  they  rendered  in  crossing 
from  West  to  East  the  rocks  and  glaciers  they  met  with. 
Their  readiness  of  resource,  their  strength  and  endurance 
were  every  moment  put  to  the  test. 

Among  others,  too,  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  Polar  Expe¬ 
dition  which  started  for  Franz-Josef  Land  in  1894,  shipped  a 
supply  of  stores,  furs,  etc.  at  Archangel.  Some  small  log-houses 
were  built  for  them  here,  which  were  taken  to  pieces  for  ship¬ 
ment,  to  be  put  up  again  wherever  necessary,  for  which 
purpose  Mr.  Jackson  engaged  the  services  of  two  peasants  of 
Archangel.' They  came  to  me  requesting  passports  for  abroad. 

“And  where  are  you  going  to?”  I  asked. 

“  We  are  going  to  the  Pole,”  they  answered,  “  and  our 
parish  authorities  won’t  give  us  passports,  saying  the  Pole 
is  abroad,  and  that  to  go  abroad  we  must  have  passports 
from  the  Governor.” 

“Well,”  I  replied,  “suppose  the  Pole  is  not  abroad, 
suppose  it’s  as  much  within  the  limits  of  the  province  of 
Archangel  as  anywhere  else,  and  you  don’t  want  passports 
to  go  there.  I  don’t  advise  you  to  go,  all  the  same.  You 
won’t  get  to  the  Pole.  Much  more  probably  you’ll  be  lost 
in  the  ice.  This  search  for  the  Pole  borders  on  lunacy,  and 
your  Englishmen  are  as  crazy  as  any  other  Polar  explorers.”  1 

1  Translator’s  note. — At  that  time  the  results  of  the  Nansen  Expedition 
were  not  yet  known. 
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“  No,  they’re  not  mad,”  answered  the  peasants,  “  they 
are  business-like  people  these ;  everything  is  done  properly 
and  reasonably,  provisions  of  every  sort  in  abundance,  and 
good  wages  for  us,  50  roubles  or  £5  a  month,  and  all 
found.  And  why  should  you  think  they  are  flinging  their 
money  away?” 

My  arguments  were  of  no  avail,  and,  notwithstanding  my 
reiterated  assertions  that  passports  would  be  of  no  use  up 
at  the  North  Pole, — by-the-way  they  were  more  staggered 
at  the  idea  of  any  place  without  police  than  at  anything 
else  I  said — they  persisted  in  their  demand  for  them, 
adding:  “It’s  all  right  as  long  as  you  have  a  passport.” 
So  I  duly  handed  them  a  certificate  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  let  or  hindrance  to  the  Pole,  and 
so,  without  more  ado,  off  they  started. 1 

A  year  later  one  of  them  turned  up  again,  and  told  me 
that  both  had  returned  home  safe  and  sound. 

The  “Windward,”  having  left  Mr.  Jackson  and  part  of 
the  Expedition  on  Franz  Josef  Land,  had  put  in  to  Norway 
for  a  fresh  stock  of  provisions,  and  had  landed  our  peasants 
at  Vardo. 

“Well,”  I  asked,  “what  sort  of  a  country  did  you  find  it  ?” 

“Oh,  nothing  much.  I  don’t  know  what  they’re  after, — 
wild  beasts,  and  that’s  all.  But  we  did  our  business,  put 
up  their  houses  for  them,  and  received  our  pay  in  full.” 

Here,  too,  is  another  instance  of  the  roving  habits  of 
our  Pomors.  A  few  years  ago,  Jacob  Zapasoff  and  Vasili 
Kiriloff,  with  a  couple  of  Samoyedes,  set  out  for  Vaigatch 
Island  to  hunt  walrus  and  seal.  Whilst  pursuing  their  game 
their  boat  was  carried  away  by  the  current  through  the 
Kara  Gates,  or  Straits,  on  to  Novaia  Zemlia,  and  smashed 
up  by  the  ice.  Suffering  every  kind  of  hardship  and  priva- 


1  Translator’s  note. — The  Author’s  opinion  as  to  North  Polar  Expeditions 
did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  giving  a  most  hospitable  welcome  to  our 
countrymeu  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  rendering  them  every  assistance  in 
his  power,  both  in  his  official  and  his  private  capacity. 
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tion,  they  wandered  for  three  years  along  the  shores  of 
Novaia  Zemlia,  arriving  at  last  at  the  settlement  of  Kar- 
macula,  where  they  were  picked  up  in  the  summer  of  1892 
by  the  Murman  steamer  “  Lomonosoff  But  in  all  their 
wanderings  they  managed  to  save  their  more  valuable  spoils, 
white-bear  skins  etc.,  and  obtained  a  good  pricj  for  them 
on  their  arrival  at  Archangel.  This  so  delighted  them  that, 
forgetting  all  their  past  sufferings,  they  actually  asked  me 
to  allow  them  to  settle  for  good  on  Novaia  Zemlia. 

Even  in  their  preparations  for  their  various  voyages  and 
undertakings  the  Pomors  display  broad  traits  of  character 
and  boldness  of  design.  They  let  the  old  men,  women 
and  children  do  all  the  light  work  nearer  home,  such  as 
salmon,  navaga  (Gadus  navaga,  Kolreuter)  and  herring 
fishing,  while  they  themselves  launch  out  into  the  deep  for 
the  cod  and  seal  fisheries.  The  Pomor,  when  cod  fishing 
for  instance,  would  much  sooner  sink  at  once  into  an 
ordinary  hireling  fisherman  than  stoop  to  the  tackle  and 
gear  in  use  with  the  Finnish  and  Norwegian  settlers  here 
(hooks  and  small  yarus  or  lines),  which,  though  surer,  as 
guaranteeing  a  certain  limited  catch,  are  far  too  trumpery 
and  dribbling  for  the  Pomor.  No,  he  launches  forth  at 
once  into  mid-ocean,  flings  out  his  yarus,  (“great  lines” 
or  “  gartlins  ”)  some  miles  in  length,  studded  with  thousands 
of  hooks,  and  rolls  about  in  his  shniak,  or  smack,  for 
whole  days  at  a  time  in  all  seas  and  weathers. 

It  is  neck  or  nothing  with  him,  and  no  half  measures. 
He  must  enrich  himself,  catching  thousands  of  poods  at  a 
haul.  In  the  early  part  of  September  1 894  a  terrible  gale, 
the  like  of  which  not  even  the  “oldest  inhabitant”  could 
recall,  burst  over  the  White  Sea,  just  as  the  Pomors  were 
returning  home  from  the  Murman,  or  were  on  their  way 
to  Archangel.  This  storm  showed  what  expert  navigators 
the  Pomors  can  be,  for  in  spite  of  the  primitive  make  and 
wretched  rigging  of  their  ships,  the  casualties  were  com¬ 
paratively  few,  only  16  big-deckers  and  18  smaller  boats 
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being  lost,  with,  in  all,  52  hands.  The  majority  of  the 
vessels  got  into  safe  shelter,  or  kept  out  at  sea. 

Early  in  the  spring  all  the  men  start  on  their  distant 
voyages,  only  the  old  men,  women  and  children  remaining 
at  home.  The  women  manage  all  domestic  concerns,  work 
in  the  neighbourhood,  serve  as  post-drivers  and  rowers,  and 
often  act  for  their  husbands  and  brothers  in  public  offices, 
duties  which,  to  give  them  their  due,  they  fulfil  conscientiously 
and  correctly.  The  Pomor  people  are  of  thickset  and  vigorous 
build,  with  broad  faces,  which,  from  constant  exposure  to 
sea  and  air,  become  tanned  all  over.  In  summer  the  men 
wear  caps,  pea-jackets,  and  long  leather  boots,  but  when 
out  fishing  they  put  on  sea-boots  made  of  seal-hide,  with 
Norwegian  jerseys,  and,  in  winter,  long  felt  boots  and  sheep¬ 
skin  coats.  The  women  dress  in  gaudy-coloured  sarafans 
(or  Russian  national  peasant-dresses).  Their  cottages  for  the 
most  part  are  roomy  and  tidy.  Every  house  has  its  sam¬ 
ovar  (Russian  tea-urn)  and  crockery  ware. 

The  Pomors  are  chiefly  engaged  in  sea-fishing  on  the 
Murman.  I  will  describe  these  fisheries  at  greater  length 
in  their  proper  place,  and  meanwhile  restrict  myself  to  a 
cursory  glance  at  those  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  bigger  centres  of  population  are  to  the  S.  E.  of 
Kem,  including  Shuia  with  170  homesteads,  Soroka  with 
230,  Shizhma  with  200,  Sukonavolok  with  125,  Virma  with 
70,  Suma  with  280,  Koleshma  with  140  and  Niukcha  with 
260.  Most  of  the  villagers  are  occupied  in  salmon  and 
herring  fishing.  The  herring  is  caught  with  poke-nets,  sweep 
or  drag-nets,  and  others  more  or  less  similar.  The  whole 
catch  is  sold  on  the  spot  to  dealers,  peasants  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Olonetz  and  Archangel,  the  fish  being  either  frozen 
or  smoked.  The  usual  price,  direct  from  the  boat,  is  from 
50  copeiks  to  i-§  rouble,  or  one  to  three  shillings  per  1,000, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  to  the  size  of 
the  catch.  In  warm  weather  prices  fall,  whereas  the  harder 
the  frost  the  higher  the  value.  The  herring  of  the  winter’s 
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catch  is  not  salted,  not  from  want  of  salt,  as  some  imag¬ 
ine,  but  because  there’s  a  much  greater  demand  for  fresh 
herring  in  its  frozen  state ;  besides  that,  caught  in  winter 
time,  it  freezes  and  stiffens  hard  at  once,  and  cannot  then 
be  salted.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  thaw  and  then  salt 
it,  but  experience  has  proved  that  it  then  becomes  tough 
and  coarse,  altogether  losing  the  taste  of  the  soft  tender 
fish  salted  in  autumn  before  the  frosts  set  in.  At  times 
the  catch  is  extraordinarily  abundant.  In  its  accustomed 
journey  through  the  ocean  the  herring,  pursued  by  various 
species  of  voracious  fish  and  seals,  seeks  safety  in  the 
White  Sea  and  other  inlets.  The  shoals  met  with  at  times 
in  the  gulfs  and  bays  are  so  extraordinarily  dense  that  the 
oars  of  passing  boatmen  literally  rest  on  them.  The  average 
catch  near  Soroka  is  about  5,000,000,  at  Shizhma  the  same, 
at  Sukonavolok  up  to  2,000,000,  at  Virma  1,500,000,  at 
Suma  up  to  1,000,000,  so  that  in  five  of  these  centres  alone 
the  mean  annual  catch  reaches  1 5,000,000.  There  are  several 
smoke-drying  sheds  in  the  vicinity,  in  which  over  5,000,000 
herrings  are  annually  smoked.  The  latter  sell  at  rates  vary¬ 
ing  between  i|  and  3  roubles,  or  3  to  6  shillings  per  1,000. 

The  navaga  (Gadus  navaga  Korleuter)  is  caught  chiefly 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Shuia,  Koleshma,  Suma  and  Niukcha. 
Those  caught  at  Shuia  are  small,  and  are  sold  on  the  spot 
for  4  to  6  copeiks,  or  id  to  1  \d,  per  100,  and  most  of 
them  are  used  for  local  consumption.  The  Koleshma  and 
Suma  navaga,  particularly  those  in  the  Kun  stream,  are 
very  large.  One  of  the  latter  will  weigh  up  to  2  funts,  or 
1  lb.  12  oz.,  while  two  of  the  Suma  and  Koleshma  navaga 
usually  go  to  a  funt,  or  14  oz.  Most  of  the  catch  is  sent 
away  for  sale.  The  usual  local  price  is  from  40  to  60 
copeiks,  or  from  10 d  to  is  $d  a.  hundred  of  the  bigger 
fish.  A  load  of  good  navaga,  consisting  of  about  4,000, 
straight  from  the  boats,  costs  from  8  to  20  roubles,  or 
from  i6.y  to  £2.  The  fishing  season  lasts  from  November 
to  January  inclusive.  In  February  the  navaga,  having  de- 
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posited  its  spawn,  becomes  lank  and  tasteless,  in  March  it 
goes  seawards,  and  the  fishing  comes  to  an  abrupt  end. 
He  is  a  very  gluttonous  fish,  and  catching  him  is  such  a 
simple  matter  that  it  is  generally  left  to  children.  All  they 
have  to  do  is  to  provide  themselves  with  a  short  stick  and 
a  line,  about  a  couple  of  feet  in  length,  with  a  bit  of  navaga 
itself  or  herring  tied  to  it  for  bait,  (no  hook  being  needed 
or  used)  and  then  drop  the  bait  into  a  round  hole  about 
the  size  of  a  dinner-plate.  The  instant  the  bait  touches  the 
water  it  is  greedily  swallowed,  the  fish  being  just  sufficiently 
hooked,  as  it  were,  by  the  bait  -  which  is  tied  to  the  line 
cross-fashion — as  to  allow  of  its  being  jerked  out  on  to  the 
ice.  Down  goes  the  bait  again,  and  so  on,  as  fast  as  they 
can  pull  them  up.  It  often  happens  that  some  hungry  rival 
darts  at  the  bait  a  moment  too  late,  when,  out  of  spite, 
he  will  hang  on  to  the  other,  and  both  are  hauled  up 
together.  About  100,000  are  thus  caught  in  the  three  months 
at  Shuia,  some  400,000  at  Suma  and  Niukcha  and  a  sim¬ 
ilar  number  at  Koleshma,  making  a  total  of  a  million  at 
these  four  places  alone. 

The  following  larger  Pomor  settlements  lie  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Kem,  up  the  Gulf  of  Kandalax : 


Lietneretz 

35  houses. 

Chernoretz 

40 

houses. 

Pongam 

30 

Kovda 

65 

>> 

Gridino 

20 

Kniaz-guba 

50 

M 

Keret 

1 15 

Kandalax 

1 10 

>> 

And  two  others,  Umba  with  85  houses  and  Kuzomen 
with  180,  are  situated  along  the  Tierski  Coast. 

The  chief  local  occupation  of  these  villagers  is  salmon 
and  herring  fishing.  Salmon  fishing  begins  as  soon  as  the 
rivers  are  ice-free,  in  the  beginning  (or  middle)  of  May,  and 
continues,  with  a  few  interruptions  in  the  summer,  till  the 
end  of  October  (beginning  of  November).  The  best  salmon 
are  caught  in  the  autumn,  in  August  and  September.  Fishing 
is  carried  on  in  the  estuaries  of  the  bigger  rivers — to  which 
the  salmon  rushes  to  cast  its  spawn  — by  means  of  drag- 
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nets,  trammel-nets  and  others,  and,  further  up  the  rivers, 
zakols  or  weir-traps.  All  the  autumn  catch  is  sold  to  dealers. 
Local  prices  for  salmon,  ready  for  keeping,  range  from  8 
to  12  roubles  the  pood,  or  from  16  to  25  shillings  per  36 
lbs.  It  is  sent  by  the  first  winter  roads  to  St.  Petersburg. 
The  average  cost  of  conveyance  from  Kem  to  the  capital 
is  1  rouble  or  2 s  the  pood.  The  salmon  of  the  spring 
catch  is  not  so  delicate  in  taste,  and  is  therefore  used  for 
local  consumption  only,  fetching  from  2  to  4  roubles,  or 
4  to  8  shillings  the  pood.  About  3,600  poods,  or  58  tons 
of  salmon  are  annually  caught  in  these  villages  and  sold  to 
dealers  and  others. 

Herring  are  caught  mostly  in  summer  and  autumn, 
when  they  are  salted  and  shipped  to  Archangel,  and  there 
sold  at  from  40  to  70  copeiks,  or  from  lod  to  is 
the  barrel,  weighing  about  30  funts  or  27  lbs.  Those 
from  Kandalax  and  Kniaz-guba  are  considered  the  finest. 
The  best  herring  fisheries  are  at  Keret,  Kovda,  Kniaz- 
guba  and  Kandalax  and  their  annual  average  catch  is 
altogether  about  1  15,000  barrels,  containing  some  25,000,000 
fish.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned,  cod  (Gadus  mor- 
rhua,  L.),  wolf-fish  (Lupus  marinus  or  Anarrhichas  lupus, 
L.),  gwiniad  or  white  fish  (Coregonus  Lavaretus,  L.)  and 
flat  fish  (Pleuronectidae)  are  caught  along  the  coasts  of  the 
White  Sea,  but  these  species  are  used  only  for  local 
consumption.  Quantities  of  father-lashers  or  sting-fish  (Cottus 
scorpius,  L.)  are  netted,  too,  being  used,  when  dried,  as 
food  for  cattle. 

The  Pomors  are  occupied  in  ship  building  in  winter  only. 
By  special  Imperial  dispensation  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Districts  of  Archangel,  Mezen,  Onega,  and  Kem  are  entitled 
to  receive  from  the  Crown  forests,  without  payment  of  the 
usual  dues,  whatever  timber  they  may  need  for  the  construction 
or  repairing  of  ships.  According  to  the  figures  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Company  in  which  they  insure  their  vessels,  the 
Pomors  of  the  District  of  Kem  at  the  present  time  possess 
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237  sea-going  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  19,200, 
valued  at  260,000  r.,  or  £27,368. 

Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  in  all  the  Pomor  coast-settle¬ 
ments.  The  number  of  ships,  distributed  according  to  the 
place  of  their  construction,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
statement : 


Place. 

No.  of 

vessels 

Tonnage 

Value  in 
roubles. 

Value  in 
sterling. 

Shuia . 

23 

1,070 

28  770 

Suma . 

29 

1,100 

30,680 

Niukcha . 

23 

540 

18,620 

Koleshma . 

IS 

580 

20,250 

Soroka  &  Shizhma  . 

S3 

2,750 

71,890 

Kem . 

26 

b337 

42,290 

£27,486 

Keret . 

8 

429 

9,610 

Uniezhma . 

IS 

340 

6,040 

Maloshuika . 

12 

307 

9,700 

Other  places  of  the  Kem 

District . 

JA 

760 

23-270 

237 

9,213 

261,123  r- 

£27,486 

All  these  vessels  ply  between  the  White  Sea,  the  Murman 
and  Norway,  with  cargoes  of  flour,  tar  and  firewood,  return¬ 
ing  to  Archangel  with  dried  and  salt-fish. 

We  left  Kem  on  the  i4/26th  of  July,  and  coasted  along 
the  Gulf  of  Kandalax,  calling  at  the  following  places  on 
the  way,  so  as  to  become  more  closely  acquainted  with 
the  localities  through  which  the  future  telegraph  lines 
would  pass : 

Gridino,  Keret,  Chernoretsh,  Kovda,  Kniaz-guba,  etc. 

On  examining  the  clearings  made  by  Engineer  Jourdan, 
we  found  he  had  set  up  pickets  everywhere,  noted  the 
elevations,  etc.,  and  thanks  to  his  labours  in  general,  and 
the  forest  paths  cut  out  by  him,  we  encountered  no 
difficulties  in  passing  along  the  telegraph  route.  All  that 
remained  to  do  was  to  go  over  and  check  the  line  already 
cleared,  and  run  it  as  near  as  possible  to  such  populous 
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centres  as  Keret  and  Kovda,  where  stations  would  be  built. 
Having  left  instructions  to  the  officials  of  these  places  to 
render  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  Engineer  Novitski, 
whom  we  left  behind  here  to  superintend  the  works,  we 
continued  our  voyage,  arriving  at  Keret  towards  evening  of 
the  same  day.  Besides  the  parish-district  officials,  this  is 
the  seat  of  a  Judge  of  the  Peace,  Commissary  of  Police, 
and  parish  doctor,  together  with  officers  of  the  Forest  and 
Customs  Department,  at  the  same  time  being  the  medium 
through  which  official  relations  with  all  Koreliaare  maintained. 


THE  VILLAGE  OF  KNIAZ-GUBA,  WHITE  SEA. 


The  village  of  Keret  lies  in  horse-shoe  form  round  the 
shores  of  the  gulf.  As  we  sailed  in  on  a  glorious  summer’s 
day  all  the  inhabitants  in  their  holiday  attire  came  flocking 
down  to  the  shore,  while  the  local  officials  put  out  in 
boats  to  meet  us.  After  visiting  the  Church,  School  and 
Parish  Offices,  I  started  with  the  Telegraph  Inspector  and 
engineers  to  examine  the  forest  cuttings  for  the  proposed 
railway,  some  six  versts  up  the  river  Keret,  Mr.  Bogdanovitch, 
J.P.,  kindly  lending  us  a  boat  and  acting  as  our  guide. 
Timber  was  floating  down  the  river  to  Mr.  Savin’s  saw- 
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mill, — the  voices  of  the  raftsmen,  particularly  one  high 
baritone,  resounding  over  the  water. 

In  the  Keret  and  other  streams  of  the  District  of  Kem 
a  good  many  pearls  are  fished,  though  of  no  particular 
quality.  Some  fishermen  brought  us  a  few  mussels  they 
had  just  pulled  up,  containing  pearls.  The  men  must  have 
done  a  good  business,  as  most  of  us  made  purchases  to 
carry  away  as  souvenirs  of  our  trip. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  Chijoff  got  up  steam  again,  and 
we  resumed  our  voyage  once  more.  Rounding  the  cape 
where  Savin’s  saw-mill  is  situated,  and  near  which  lay 
a  large  English  steamboat,  we  bore  out  into  the  open. 
The  sea  was  beautifully  calm  as  we  sat  on  the  bridge, 
gazing  in  admiration  at  the  glorious  sunlight  still  illumin¬ 
ating  the  waters,  though  it  was  now  past  midnight.  Indeed 
from  this  time  forwards  till  our  return  to  Archangel  we 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  daylight,  the  sun  never  once  dipping 
beneath  the  horizon.  We  were  sailing  through  narrow 
straits,  manoeuvring  the  while  between  steep  craggy  islands, 
each  moment  disclosing  an  ever-varying  succession  of 
wild  and  picturesque  scenery.  The  master  of  the  steamer, 
Capt.  Loushkin,  an  experienced  sailor,  enraptured  with 
the  beauties  of  this,  his  native  district,  fluently  narrated 
to  us  his  various  exploits, — how  amongst  other  things 
with  “my  own  flanks”,  i.e.  the  flanks  of  his  vessel,  he 
had  reckoned  up  every  submarine  rock  in  the  Gulf.  On 
the  following  morning  we  arrived  at  Kovda,  alongside  the 
saw-mill  quay,  where  Mr.  Sharvin,  the  manager  of  Rus- 
sanoffs  mill,  awaited  us.  A  long  line  of  foreign  steamers 
lay  along  the  shore,  all  of  them  decked  with  bunting  by 
way  of  welcome  to  us.  The  saw-mill  here  has  revived 
the  whole  surrounding  region,  which,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
was  a  dreary  wilderness.  A  pilot-station  has  been  built 
a  little  way  from  the  mill,  while  buoys  and  beacons  warn 
the  navigator  of  the  vicinity  of  rocks,  shallows  and  sand¬ 
banks.  The  mill  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  latest  improvements 
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in  the  way  of  machinery,  and,  like  all  the  saw-mills  of 
the  White  Sea,  is  lit  with  electric  light.  In  the  general 
arrangement  and  solid  construction,  not  only  of  the  mill 
itself,  but  also  of  the  houses  of  the  clerks  and  working 
hands,  good  order  and  management,  together  with  special 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  owners  for  the  comfort  of 
their  employes,  are  everywhere  visible. 

In  the  evening,  accompanied  by  several  local  steamers, 
we  started  for  Kandalax,  our  next  stage,  where  I  was  to 


AT  MESSRS.  RUSSANOFF’S  SAW-MILL,  KOVDA,  WHITE  SEA. 


take  leave  of  the  ship,  and  continue  my  journey  partly  on 
foot,  and  partly  by  boat,  through  the  Peninsula  of  Kola. 
As  we  came  in  view  of  the  village  of  Kandalax,  gloomy- 
looking  hills  loomed  down  on  us  from  all  sides,  and  yet 
the  Gulf  of  that  name,  and  the  village  itself,  lying  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  and  secreted,  as  it  were,  among  the 
cliffs,  form  one  of  the  prettiest  little  nooks  of  the  White 
Sea.  At  present  a  sense  of  majestic  repose  reigns  over  the 
whole  scene,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  on  these  now  desolate 
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shores  illimitable  possibilities  lay  buried,  sunk  but  for  the 
moment  in  profound  slumber,  while — as  in  a  mirage, 
amid  the  silence  and  tranquillity  of  dead  and  gone  ages — 
the  wayfarer  dimly  descries  the  outline  of  the  loco¬ 
motive,  destined  to  quicken  into  life  the  dormant  forces 
around  him. 

Even  here,  though,  there  was  once  for  a  brief  period 
some  show  of  life,  when  silver-ore  was  worked  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  history  of  these  mines  forms  an 

interesting  page  in  the  annals  of  our  North.  In  1733 
Pheodor  Priadunoff,  Yegor  Sabinski  and  Pheodor  Chirtsofif, 
inhabitants  of  Archangel,  declared  that  they  had  discovered 
and  smelted  35  funts,  or  3 1  -§  lbs.,  of  pure  silver,  submitting 
at  the  same  time,  together  with  several  ingots  of  silver 
smelted  from  native  metal,  some  specimens  of  natural  sil¬ 
ver  ore,  which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  “  exceedingly 
productive”.  Silver  discovered  on  Medvied  Island,  close 
to  Kandalax,  was  presented  to  the  Empress,  who,  by 

special  ukaze,  despatched  the  vice-Burgomaster  Zimmerman 
and  an  Inspector  of  Mines,  called  Treiger,  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  silver  ores  referred  to  above.  From  the 
accounts  sent  in,  dated  1736,  it  appears  that  Estate-Agent 
Miliukoff,  with  the  assistance  of  Pheodor  Priadunoff  and  his 
companions,  between  August  16/28,  1734,  and  January  1735, 
extracted  silver  to  the  following  amounts :  native  metal  4 

poods  4\  funts,  or  150  lbs.;  ores  37  poods  5  funts,  or  12 

cwt. ;  and  by  January  1/13,  1736,  native  metal  30  poods 
32  funts,  or  about  10  cwt. ;  ores  65  poods,  or  20|  cwt., 
yielding  5  poods,  or  180  lbs.,  of  pure  silver. 

In  1739  the  mining  industries  of  Lapland  were  conceded 
by  Biron  to  the  Saxon  Baron,  Shemberg,  Chief  of  the 
Metallurgical  Department  of  the  Empire  ;  but  this  nobleman, 
falling  into  disgrace  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  Petrovna, 
was  deprived  of  his  property  and  estates,  and  so  the  mines 
of  the  North  were  closed,  nor  have  they  been  re-opened 


since. 
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The  Peninsula  of  Kola. — Finnish  Expeditions. — Mineral  wealth. — Climate. — - 
The  Arctic  Night. — Aurora  Borealis. — The  Arctic  Day. — Vegetation. — 
Temperature. — People. — Lapps,  their  customs  and  manner  of  living. — 
Contradictory  views  on  their  state  of  life. — Reindeer-rearing. 


On  the  evening  of  the  1 5 /27th  of  June  we  left  our 
steamer,  and  by  the  following  morning  were  already  on  our 
march  to  the  interior  of  Lapland. 

The  Peninsula  of  Kola,  which  forms  the  District  of  that 
name,  extends  about  650  versts,  or  433  miles,  from  west 
to  east,  from  the  frontiers  of  Norway  and  Finland  to  the 
White  Sea,  and  about  400  versts,  or  266  miles,  from  north 
to  south,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Kandalax, 
covering  an  area  of  131,860  square  versts,  or  37,022,400 
acres.  The  coast  belt  from  the  Norwegian  border-line  to 
Holy  Cape,  (or  Sweetnose)  is  called  the  Murman  Coast,  or 
simply  the  Murman ;  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  part,  from 
Holy  Cape  along  the  White  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Var- 
zuga,  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Tierski  Coast;  and  the 
southern  part,  from  the  Varzuga  to  Kandalax,  the  Kandalax 
Coast;  whilst  the  whole  of  the  interior  bears  the  name  of 
Russian  Lapland.  The  surface  of  the  Peninsula  is  either 
mountainous,  or  covered  with  tundras  (i.e.,  moss-grown 
wilds)  and  swamps.  The  Scandinavian  mountain  range, 
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which  divides  Sweden  from  Norway,  extending  to  the  Kola 
Peninsula,  breaks  up  into  several  separate  branches.  Along 
the  shores  of  the  Murman  they  form  craggy  coast  cliffs, 
rising  at  times  to  an  elevation  of  500  feet.  Further  to  the 
east  they  become  gradually  lower,  so  that  near  the  White 
Sea  they  seldom  exceed  50  or  100  feet,  with  less  precipitous 
descents.  They  reach  their  greatest  height  further  inland, 
to  the  east  of  Lake  Imandra,  where  they  form  the  Hibinski 
and  Luiavrout  chains,  veiled  in  perpetual  snow.  Some  of 
the  peaks  rise  to  970  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake, 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  140  feet  higher  than  the  sea-level,  so 
that  the  mountains  surrounding  the  lake  are  over  1,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Not  far  from  Lake  Imandra  is  the  lofty  Mount  Bozia, 
(or  Gods’  Hill),  at  the  foot  of  which,  according  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Lapps,  their  ancestors  offered  up  sacrifices  to 
their  gods.  Even  at  the  present  time  the  Lapps  of  the  district 
speak  of  this  site  with  peculiar  veneration.  Between  the 
village  of  Kashkarantz  and  the  Varzuga  rises  Mt.  Korable, 
remarkable  for  its  many  caverns,  studded  with  crystals  of 
translucent  quartz  and  amethyst,  the  former,  together  with 
fluor  and  heavy  spar,  being  met  with,  too,  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  mountain.  The  Kola  Peninsula  was  carefully 
explored  by  Finnish  Expeditions  in  1887-1892.  A11  account 

of  their  investigations  was  published  at  Helsingfors  :  “  Geo- 
logische  Beobachtungen  auf  der  Halbinsel  Kola” — Ramsay; 
“  Bericht  einer  naturwissenschaftlichen  Reise  durch  Russisch 
Lappland  ”  —  Kihlmann  ;  “  Die  Expedition  nach  der  Halbinsel 
Kola  ” — Kihlmann  &  Palmen. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  as  yet  little  known. 
Nevertheless  in  various  places  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron, 
zinc  and  even  gold  have  been  found.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  working  of  the  silver  ores  on  Medvied  (or 
Bear)  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Kandalax.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  indications  of  silver  have  been  noticed  in  the  gran¬ 
ite-gneiss,  a  little  above  the  sea-level,  of  the  islands  of 
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Goriel,  Hor,  and  Siedlovat,  near  the  village  of  Umba,  and 
on  the  Murman  Coast  between  the  Rybatchi  (or  Fishermen’s) 
Peninsula  and  the  Gulf  of  Pechenga.  According  to  the  invest¬ 
igations  of  Engineer  Podgaetski,  considerable  beds  of  silver- 
lead  ore  were  found  near  Bazaar  Bay  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood.  A  company  was  formed  to  work  it,  the  works  were 
even  begun,  when,  owing  to  some  law-suit  and  to  want  of 
capital,  the  company  was  dissolved.  Meanwhile  I  have 
myself  seen  bits  of  ore  from  this  locality,  which  contained 
up  to  80  per  cent,  of  lead. 


NATURAL  SCENERY  ON  THE  MURMAN: 

GLACIAL  SCENERY  IN  THE  BAZAAR  PLAINS. 

Copper  was  discovered  in  the  mountains  overlooking  the 
river  Ponoi  near  Umba,  and  in  the  small  river  Kuzoma. 

Iron,  in  the  form  of  bog-ore,  is  met  with  in  many  parts 
of  Lapland,  on  the  borders  of  the  District  of  Kem,  in  Lake 
Pkoozero  and  along  its  banks,  close  to  the  village  of 
Pialitza.  Iron  ore  and  iron  ochre  have  been  found,  too, 
near  the  village  of  Ponoi. 

Finally  as  far  back  as  the  XVIth  century  in  the  History 
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of  Olai  Magni,  gold  is  mentioned  as  having  been  discovered, 
in  1558,  in  the  environs  of  Kola. 

Pearls  are  fished  up  in  the  rapids  of  the  Peninsula, 
especially  in  the  rivers  Kola  and  Tuloma,  but  one  seldom 
comes  across  any  pure  ones  of  good  size,  most  of  those 
found  being  small  and  vari-coloured,  sometimes  of  the 
queerest  and  most  irregular  forms. 

The  climate  of  Lapland  is  not  everywhere  uniform,  but 
in  general  it  is  bleak  and  raw. 

Winter  begins  about  the  end  of  September  and  continues 
till  May.  It  is  colder  inland  than  by  the  ice-free  shores 
of  the  Northern  Ocean,  where  the  warm  currents  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  moderate  the  cold.  And  yet  the  severity 
of  the  weather  does  not  injuriously  affect  the  health  or 
longevity  of  the  inhabitants.  The  winter  roads  are  well 
set  in  by  the  end  of  October  (or  early  in  Nov.),  the  snow¬ 
fall  during  the  winter  months  amounting  to  7  quarters,  or 
4  feet  1  inch.  The  Polar  Night  lasts  from  the  13/25 th  of 
November  to  the  3/1 5th  of  January,  but  the  darkness  is 
not  by  any  means  so  great  as  one  would  imagine.  The 
white  of  the  snow  gives  a  certain  glimmer  of  light,  and 
the  frequent  and  prolonged  flashes  of  Aurora  Borealis  set 
the  heavens  in  a  blaze  as  with  clouds  of  fire,  turning  night 
into  twilight,  as  it  were,  and  by  their  brilliancy  and  beauty 
making  some  amends  to  the  natives  for  the  absence  of 
the  sun’s  rays.  It  is  easy  even  to  read  by  their  light ; 
while  each  day,  about  noon,  there  is  enough  daylight  for 
an  hour  or  so  to  enable  one  to  dispense  with  candles.  So 
that  under  the  name  of  Polar  Night  should  be  understood 
not  the  total  absence  of  light,  but  rather  the  season  when 
the  sun  no  longer  appears  above  the  horizon.  It  begins 
to  show  itself  again  about  the  5/1 7th  of  January,  gradually 
rising  higher  and  higher  as  the  days  advance. 

Snow  vanishes  from  the  plains  towards  the  middle  (or 
end)  of  May,  but  remains  the  whole  year  round  in  the 

gorges  of  the  montains.  The  rivers  are  clear  of  ice  about 
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the  beginning  (or  middle)  of  May,  and  within  a  month  from 
that  time  the  first  shoots  of  verdure  begin  to  appear  on 
the  meadows  and  hill-sides.  The  sun  never  sets  from  the 
i2/24th  of  May  to  the  9/2 1st  of  July.  There  is  neither 
twilight  nor  night,  — the  long  Arctic  Day  has  set  in.  During 
this  period  the  sun  warms  the  soil  only  at  noon,  simply 
shining  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  seemingly  a  golden  orb  with¬ 
out  heat.  Summer,  beginning  about  the  middle  (i.e.  end) 
of  June,  barely  lasts  two  months.  By  July  flowers  are  al¬ 
ready  shedding  their  blossom,  their  rapid  growth  being 
aided  by  the  unbroken  daylight. 

Any  attempts  at  agriculture  in  such  a  climate  are,  of  course, 
foredoomed  to  failure,  but  along  the  river  banks  some  fairly 
good  meadows  enable  the  settlers  of  the  Murman  to  rear  all 
the  cattle  they  need.  Turnips  are  the  only  vegetables  that 
can  be  raised,  with,  here  and  there,  a  few  potatoes. 

The  southern  and  western  portions  of  the  Peninsula  are 
covered  with  pretty  good  timber,  mostly  pine  (Pinus  silves- 
tris).  As  you  go  further  north  the  timber  becomes  more  and 
more  stunted,  consisting  chiefly  of  birchwood,  till  you  reach 
the  open  tundra ,  which  is  clothed  in  moss  and  low-growing 
shrubs. 

The  average  temperature  by  day,  according  to  observa¬ 
tions  recently  taken,  is  as  follows : 


Month. 

Centigrade. 

Fahrenheit. 

April . 

+ 

1.5° 

34 

May . 

+ 

5-7° 

42 

fune . 

+ 

9° 

48.2 

July . 

+ 

13. 2° 

55-6 

August . 

+ 

ti.8° 

52 

September . 

+ 

5° 

4l 

October . 

+ 

0.90 

32 

November . 

— 

2.6° 

27 

The  resident  population  of  the  District  of  Kola,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  census  of  1897,  was  4,562  males  and  4,578 
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females,  or  a  total  of  9,140.  The  South  Kandalax  and 
Eastern  Tierski  Coasts  are  peopled  with  Russians,  of  the 
same  type  as  the  Pomors  ofKem,  in  the  following  numbers  : 
Umba  980,  Kuzomen  1,480,  Tetrin  1,150,  Ponoi  220  Rus¬ 
sians  and  450  Lapps,  Kola  6io  Russians  and  30  Finns; 
and,  along  the  Murman  Coast,  1,380  Russians,  850  Finns, 
and  230  Norwegians,  now  naturalized  Russian  subjects.  The 
interior  of  the  peninsula  is  inhabited  only  by  Lapps.  The 
population  of  the  latter,  according  to  the  last  census,  was 
computed  to  be  2,040,  of  whom  1,590  are  included  in  the 
Kola-Lapp  parish  district  and  450  in  that  of  Ponoi.  Thus 
the  population  of  the  whole  District  of  Kola  is  6,020  Rus¬ 
sians,  850  Finns,  230  Norwegians  and  2,040  Lapps. 

The  Lapps  lead  a  semi-nomadic  life.  The  settlements  in 
which  they  live  are  called  pagosts,  each  group  of  Lapps 
having  its  particular  summer  and  winter  pagost.  The  latter 
is  usually  inland  near  the  forests,  where  they  herd  their 
deer  in  winter.  In  summer  they  wander  nearer  to  the  coasts 
and  lakes  for  the  sake  of  the  fishing.  The  winter  dwelling 
of  the  Lapp  is  called  a  toopa,  a  small  smoky  sod-covered 
hut,  covering  some  150  to  200  square  feet;  whereas  in 
summer  he  lives  in  his  vieja,  a  large  wigwam  resembling 
a  Samoyede  choom,  but  covered  over,  not  with  skins  as 
with  the  Samoyedes,  but  with  branches,  tree-bark  and  turfs. 

The  typical  Lapp  is  dwarflike  and  thick-set.  He  usually 
wears  a  grey  cloth  jacket,  his  head  being  encircled  in  a 
high  woollen  cap  tapering  to  a  tassel  at  the  top,  while 
his  feet,  wrapped  up  in  rags,  are  then  covered  with  big- 
shoes.  In  general,  his  whole  appearance,  with  his  pointed 
beard,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  familiar  repre¬ 
sentations  of  “gnomes”,  as  these  denizens  of  the  subter¬ 
ranean  world  are  pictured  to  us  in  fairy  books.  Few  of 
the  Lapps,  however,  confine  themselves  to  this  character¬ 
istic  type  of  Lapp  costume,  but  wear  whatever  comes  to 
their  hands, — hats,  caps,  clothes  “  made  in  Germany  ” 
and  so  on. 
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Among  the  women,  especially  the  younger  ones,  some 
fairly  pretty  faces  may  be  met  with.  Their  dress  is  usually 
a  calico  sarafan,  and  generally  speaking,  there  is  nothing 
specially  distinguishing  about  their  apparel. 

The  Lapp  race  is  evidently  dying  out,  or  rather,  is 
gradually  intermingling  with,  and  being  absorbed  by,  the 
neighbouring  races.  With  neither  written  memorials  nor  a 
historic  past  to  cling  to,  nor  any  particular  religious  belief, 
they  are  all  of  the  Orthodox  Faith.  In  assuming  the  customs 
and  civilisation  of  the  Russians,  the  Lapps  often  abandon 
their  own  tribe,  and  assimilate  with  the  stronger  race.  I 
have  often  heard  such  sayings  as  the  following  from  Lapps 
who  have  more  or  less  settled  down :  “  I’m  not  a  Lapp 

at  all,  I’m  a  Russian  now,”  or  “  He’s  a  good  man  ”  ( i.e . 
active,  energetic)  “and  not  a  Lapp.” 

So  that  they  evidently  have  no  particularly  high  opinion 
of  themselves,  and  put  no  great  value  on  their  tribal  indi¬ 
viduality  ;  and  yet,  as  the  free-born  child  of  the  broad  and 
boundless  tundra ,  the  Lapp  dearly  loves  his  home  and  open 
roving  live.  Involuntarily  one  calls  to  mind,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  a  spirited  description  given  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Goppen,  the 
Head  of  the  State  Domains  of  the  Province  of  Archangel. 

Some  years  ago,  he  too  was  travelling  over  the  Kola 
Peninsula,  going  right  through  from  Kandalax  to  Kola.  Of 
an  inquisitive  and  observing  turn  of  mind,  he  noted  down 
some  characteristic  traits  of  Lapp  life.  Most  people  imagine, 
said  he,  that  the  life  of  the  Lapp  is  anything  but  attractive, 
that  it  is  miserable,  comfortless,  and  dreary  in  the  extreme. 
There  are  several  among  them,  however,  who  are  rich 
even,  who  have  several  thousands  of  roubles  at  the  Bank, 
and  who  are  the  owners  of  large  herds  of  reindeer.  They 
might  live  at  their  ease  wherever  they  liked;  but  even 
hint  at  such  a  thing  to  any  of  them  and  this  would 
be,  more  or  less,  the  answer  you  would  get:  “What  can 
be  better  than  the  freedom  of  the  tundra,  the  rumbling  of 
the  forests,  and  life  in  our  beloved  vieja  or  toopa?  What 
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more  enjoyable  or  healthier  than  our  daily  food  of  delicious 
fresh  fish,  whether  trout,  salmon,  grayling,  salmon-trout,  or 
gwiniad?  What  could  be  jollier  than  being  whirled  along 
in  our  Kereoshkas,  (or  boat-sleighs)  harnessed  to  four  strong 
full-grown  bull-reindeer,  skimming  over  the  smooth  frosty 
snows  of  the  plains  to  our  toopas,  to  our  homes,  where 
fresh  venison  is  roasting  for  us  on  the  piled-up  logs?  No, 
we  don’t  envy  you  your  towns,  or  your  houses,  or  the 
cramped-up  life  you  lead.  Leave  us  to  our  viejas  and  our 
toopas.”  And,  in  general,  they  make  it  clearly  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  their  existence  is  incomparably  better  than 
that  of  the  dwellers  in  towns.  By  way  of  contrast  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Lapps  themselves,  I  quote  some  verses 
recited  at  a  club  meeting  by  Mr.  D.  N.  Ostrowski,  formerly 
Russian  consul  in  Norway: 

And  yonder,  may-be,  at  this  moment 
The  Laplander  is  overtaken  by  the  storm, 

All  alone  he  is  benumbed  in  the  desert, 

A  savage  cast  aside  by  Fate. 

Life  is  full  of  sharp  contrasts, 

And  it’s  not  for  me  to  reconcile  them, 

But,  amid  the  mirth  of  the  capital, 

I  raise  my  glass  to  the  Lapp. 

I  must  say  I  have  never  quite  understood  the  lamenta 
tion  over  the  Samoyedes  and  Lapps,  which  one  often 
comes  across  in  our  literature,  in  the  descriptions  of  scien¬ 
tific  explorers,  as  for  instance  the  well-known  Professor 
A.  I.  Yacobia,  and  even  in  official  reports,  of  the  deplor¬ 
able  plight  these  people  are  reduced  to,  the  hardships 
and  privations  they  undergo,  the  way  in  which  they 
are  exploited  by  neighbouring  races,  etc.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  immeasurable  tundras  and  forests  of  the 
North  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  their  own  to  do  as 
they  like  with,  and  whether  fishing  or  hunting  or  tending 
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their  deer,  they  are  free  to  roam  at  will,  according  to  the 
whim  of  the  moment  or  the  exigencies  of  their  herds, 
over  tens  of  millions  of  free  Crown  lands, — well  able, 
indeed,  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  only  asking,  to  be 
let  alone.  They  in  no  wise  consider  themselves  the  unhappy 
beings  they  are  so  often  pictured  by  those  who  cannot 
share  their  lives  and  tastes.  They  would  hardly  be  happier 
under  the  tutelage  designed  for  them,  in  their  own  interests 
so  it  is  said,  to  keep  them  from  being  absorbed  and 
fleeced  by  their  neighbours ;  nor  would  they  change  their 
freedom,  their  tundras ,  their  tents,  their  hovels,  or  their 
roving  life,  for  all  the  blessings  of  culture  and  civilisation, 
until,  perhaps,  as  they  become  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  more  domesticated  races  around  them,  they  them¬ 
selves,  without  any  external  pressure,  begin  to  feel  the 
need  of  a  new  life.  And  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
that  civilized  life,  to  which  these  well-wishers  would  prema¬ 
turely  consign  them,  would  not  contribute  to  the  speedy 
extinction  of  the  race. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  Lapps  are  reindeer-rearing 
and  fishing,  and  in  winter,  the  transport  of  goods  by 
means  of  their  deer.  They  are  unfortunately  bad  hus¬ 
bandmen,  utterly  reckless  about  the  increase  of  their  herds, 
and  never  dreaming  of  looking  upon  them  as  sources  of 
gain.  Deer-herding  is  not,  in  their  eyes,  a  regular  business, 
they  merely  keep  such  head  as  are  required  for  domestic 
uses,  that  is,  for  food,  clothing  and  travelling.  Very  few 
Lapps  own  big  herds,  while  most  of  them  hardly  know  or 
care  how  many  in  reality  they  have.  In  summer,  when 
the  deer  are  not  wanted  for  travelling  purposes,  they  dis¬ 
miss  them  to  range  at  large,  without  any  surveillance 
whatever.  To  escape  the  persecutions  of  gadflies  and 
mosquitoes  the  deer  generally  flock  to  the  Hibinski  Moun¬ 
tains,  or  else  wander  to  the  sea-shore.  When  thus  at 
large  they  multiply  freely  of  themselves,  and,  by  this  time 
half  wild,  often  stray  away  from  the  herds  altogether. 
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The  rearing  of  reindeer  might  easily  be  made  such  a 
profitable  business  as  to  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  insure  a 
comfortable  livelihood  to  the  Lapps.  The  deer  itself  hardly 
requires  any  looking  after  the  whole  year  round.  All 
through  the  summer  it  feeds  on  various  grasses,  and  in 
winter  on  the  yagel,  or  reindeer  lichen,  (Cladonia  rangif- 
erina)  which  it  scratches  out  from  under  the  snow,  with  its 
hoofs.  This  lichen,  or  moss,  grows  in  profusion  all  over 
the  tundras  and  forests  of  the  Kola  Peninsula.  It  is  his 
deer  which  supply  the  Lapp  with  food  and  clothing,  convey 
his  family  and  goods  hundreds  of  versts  in  his  wanderings, 
and,  finally,  give  him  the  opportunity  of  adding  to  his 
income  by  acting  as  carrier,  and  by  supplying  teams  to 
the  government  postal-stations,  etc.  Some  years  ago  some 
Zirians  from  the  Petchora  settled  in  the  Kola  Peninsula 
with  their  herds,  numbering  some  5,000  head.  The  Lapps 
welcomed  them  into  their  community,  looking  upon  them, 
indeed,  as  benefactors,  as  the  Zirians,  a  smart  and  enter¬ 
prising  race,  get  everything  needed  for  household  purposes, 
which  they  obtain  much  cheaper  than  the  Lapps  themselves 
could  before,  at  the  same  time  giving  good  prices  for  the 
skins  of  reindeer  and  other  wild  animals  killed  by  the 
Lapps.  So  far  no  want  of  grazing  plots  has  been  felt. 
The  Zirians  have  already  over  10,000  head  of  deer,  deriving, 
comparatively  speaking,  enormous  gains  from  them.  But 
then,  unlike  the  Lapps,  the  Zirians  go  about  their  business 
in  systematic  and  sensible  fashion,  safeguarding  their  stock 
from  the  incursions  of  beasts  of  prey,  tending  them  carefully 
winter  and  summer,  driving  them  from  time  to  time  to  suit¬ 
able  pastures,  etc. 

On  January  1  /i 3th,  1897,  there  were  computed  to  be 
over  40,000  head  of  reindeer  in  the  Peninsula  of  Kola, 
of  which,  as  mentioned  above,  10,000  head  belonged 
to  four  Zirian  families,  5,000  were  in  the  possession  of 
Russian  and  Finnish,  and  about  25,000  were  owned  by 
Lapps. 
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§  2 

From  Kandalax  to  Kola. — The  River  Niva.— Pinozero  Lake. — Postal  stations. — 
Lake  Imandra. — A  storm. — Ilibinski  Mountains. — Paul,  the  cook. — 
Game,  fish,  wild  deer. — Tiring  rows  and  marches. — Gentle  military 
discipline. — The  Colonel  aud  his  men.  —  Plateau  between  Lakes  Pereyaver 
and  Kolozero. — Pulozero  and  Murdozero  lakes,  and  the  River  Kola. — 
Mosquitoes,  and  mosquito-candles. — -The  town  of  Kola. — Mr.  MendeleeiT. 


The  route  that  now  lay  before  us  from  Kandalax  to 
Kola,  through  the  Peninsula  of  that  name,  is  the  shortest 
possible  way  overland  between  the  White  Sea  and  the 
Polar  Ocean. 

Hardly  anyone  ever  crosses  over  in  summertime,  all 
communications  with  the  coast  being  then  by  sea,  though 
perhaps  at  rare  intervals  some  official  may  wend  his  way 
overland  on  business.  But  as  soon  as  steamers  suspend 
their  runs,  and  winter  sets  in,  postal  communications  are 
opened  up  along  the  whole  route.  The  light  and  easy¬ 
going  Kereoshia,  (something  between  a  boat  and  a  sleigh,) 
drawn  by  a  team  of  reindeer,  quickly  glides  over  the 
intervening  stages.  The  road  is  most  animated  about  the 
end  of  February  and  beginning  of  March  [i.  e.  about 
March  8th  to  20th),  when  thousands  of  fishermen  from  the 
Districts  of  Kem  and  Onega  are  on  their  way — some  on 
foot,  others  with  deer — to  the  fisheries  of  the  Murman. 
Our  cortege,  winding  along  in  Indian  file  over  the  mountain 
footpaths,  presented  an  interesting  picture.  I  myself  marched 
ahead  in  undress  uniform-jacket,  with  gun  on  shoulder; 
Mr.  Heidenreich,  Assistant-Inspector  of  Police  at  Kola,  came 
next;  and  then  followed  the  rest  of  our  fellow-travellers, 
most  of  them  in  undress  uniform  and  white  tulle  mosquito- 
net  caps.  Then,  in  full  marching  array,  bravely  stepped  our 
soldiers  of  the  Volunteer  Battalion,  with  their  rifles  and 
impedimenta,  carrying  the  latter'  by  means  of  kozielkas, 
(or  specially-made  knapsack-yokes)  attached  to  their  shoulders, 
each  man  bearing  in  this  way  a  weight  of  2  poods,  or 
72  lbs.  In  the  tail  of  the  procession  came  our  carriers, 
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with  baggage  etc.,  bound  to  their  shoulders  in  the  same 
fashion,  on  kozielkas,  most  of  them  being  Lapp  women, — 
some  thirty  in  all. 

We  left  Kandalax  on  the  i6/28th  of  June  at  8  a.  m. 
Our  first  stage  was  to  the  station  of  Zasheech,  a  distance 
of  13  versts,  or  8f  miles,  which  we  had  to  do  on  foot, 
the  track  winding  all  the  time  along  the  River  Niva,  over 
hilly  stony  localities  sparsely  covered  with  pines. 

The  River  Niva  is  so  full  of  rapids  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  getting  along  in  boats.  Its  waters  rumbling 
and  roaring  amid  the  stones,  plunging  and  splashing  down 
between  the  hillsides,  offer  to  the  wayfarer  a  whole  series 
of  ever-varying  and  most  picturesque  views.  Before  our 
eyes  lay  the  surging  torrent,  while  in  the  distance,  half- 
draped  in  snow,  rose  lofty  mountains,  their  peaks  devoid 
of  all  vegetation. 

On  the  way,  not  only  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  but  even 
on  the  more  elevated  ground,  we  encountered  a  number 
of  miry,  mossy  swamps,  over  which  wooden  footways  had 
been  laid,  and  these,  if  well  put  together,  make  very  com¬ 
fortable  walking.  It  was  more  than  usually  warm,  so  we  had 
the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  mosquitoes,  which  clung 
to  us  on  all  sides,  only  our  necks  and  faces  being  saved 
by  our  mosquito-nets.  Neither  kid  nor  shammy-leather 
gloves  were  of  any  use  in  protecting  our  hands. 

Our  first  stage  of  13  versts  (or  8|  miles)  done,  we 
made  a  brief  halt.  After  lunching  and  enjoying  a  short 
rest,  we  took  to  the  boats  that  were  waiting  for  us,  and 
rowed  4  versts,  or  2§  miles,  along  the  River  Niva  to  the 
New  Falls,  then  4  versts  on  foot,  and  5  versts,  or  3^  miles, 
in  boats  again  over  Lake  Pinozero.  The  breeze  was  in  our 
favour,  so,  with  our  sails  up,  we  soon  got  through  these 
five  versts,  and  then  we' had  to  tramp  on  the  last  6  (or  4 
miles)  to  the  station  of  Zasheech,  having  on  this  our  first 
day’s  journey  done  23  versts,  or  over  15  miles,  on  foot, 
and  9  versts  or  6  miles  by  water,  making  a  total  of  32 
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versts,  or  2i|  miles.  Mr.  MendeleefT,  the  telegraph  en¬ 
gineer,  took  surveys  en  route,  roughly  mapping  out  the 
direction  of  the  future  telegraph  line. 

We  arrived  at  Zasheech  station  at  1 1  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  But  then  evening,  night,  morning  or  day  must  be 
understood  relatively.  As  the  sun  never  sets  here  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  the  time  of  day  is  defined  simply  by 
the  clock.  In  any  case,  in  fine  weather,  night  is  the  best 
time  for  travelling,  the  air  is  then  cooler,  walking  is  less 
tiring,  and  the  mosquitoes  are  not  so  troublesome. 


THE  RIVER  NIVA,  LAPLAND. 

The  station  of  Zasheech  is  on  the  southern  side  of  Lake 
Imandra,  the  largest  lake  of  the  Peninsula,  being  ioo  versts, 
or  66  miles,  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  as  the  crow  flies,  and 
from  5  to  30  versts,  or  from  3  to  20  miles,  broad.  The 
stages  between  the  official  post-stations  vary  from  30  to  50 
versts,  or  20  to  33  miles,  in  length.  The  stations  consist 
of  small  log-huts  with  low  slanting  roofs.  The  stove  is 
built  in  a  queer  sort  of  way,  something  between  a  fire- 
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place  and  an  open  furnace,  with  a  perpendicular  funnel.  It 
is  made  of  flagstones  and  clay,  and  is,  I  must  say,  a 
very  practical  contrivance,  as  it  doesn’t  smoke,  gets  up 
fire  quickly,  and  at  the  same  time  ventilates  the  hut  well, 
besides  being  a  capital  cooking  arrangement.  Though  these 
stations  offer  nothing  much  in  the  way  of  comfort,  yet  they 
serve  as  shelters  to  travellers  in  rainy  weather,  where  they 
can  rest  awhile,  warm  themselves,  order  a  samovar,  and 
spread  out  their  provisions.  If  detained  here  at  night  there 
is  a  sofa  to  sleep  on.  The  station-masters  are  obliged  in 
summer  to  have  ready  at  any  time  a  fixed  number  of  boats 
and  hands  to  man  them,  these  latter  serving,  too,  as  guides 
and  carriers  over  the  land  routes;  while  in  winter  time  each 
station  must  have  a  corresponding  supply  of  reindeer. 

Although  the  station  had  evidently  been  cleaned  up, 
scraped,  and  even  to  some  extent  repaired,  in  expectation 
of  our  arrival,  it  was,  nevertheless,  in  such  a  state  of  de¬ 
crepitude  that  the  lintels  of  the  doors  tumbled  down  at 
the  first  touch,  the  walls  were  crumbling  away,  and  blasts 
of  air  whistled  through  cracks  and  crevices.  The  whole 
track,  too,  from  Kandalax  onwards  was  out  of  order,  the 
bridges  in  many  places  were  rotten  all  through,  and  sunken 
in,  and  some  of  the  boats  were  old  and  leaky,  so  I 
ordered  the  District  Police-Inspector  to  have  the  station  done 
up  at  once,  and  the  boats  and  bridges  seen  to. 

Next  morning  a  stiff  northerly  head-wind  decided  us  to 

wait  awhile  before  resuming  our  voyage  over  Lake  Imandra 

to  Ekostroff  station,  a  distance  of  30  versts,  or  20  miles. 

Big  waves  rolling  against  the  rocky  shores,  their  crests 

crowned  with  white  frothy  spray, — which  the  people  here 

call  barashki, — and  the  dark  leaden  tint  all  around,  foreboded 

/ 

something  unpleasant  in  store  for  us.  Calculating,  however, 
that  the  wind  would  drop  a  little  towards  evening,  we 
took  our  places  in  the  boats  about  5  p.  m.  But  our  hopes 
were  grievously  disappointed,  as,  what  with  the  northerly 
gale  continuing  with  increasing  violence,  and  the  lake 
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surging  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  any  attempt  at 
sailing  out  of  the  question,  it  was  as  much  as  ever  we 
could  do  to  get  along  at  all ;  but,  thanks  to  the  strength 
and  skill  of  our  soldier-oarsmen, — natives  of  Kem,  Mezen 
and  the  Petchora,  and  inured  from  boyhood  to  a  seafaring 
life, — we  managed  to  make  some  headway.  Making  fast 
to  the  shore  once  or  twice,  to  take  breath  and  have  a 
look  round,  we  arrived  at  last,  about  I  a.m.  on  the  iS/30th 
of  June,  at  Ekostroff  station,  thoroughly  wearied  out,  having 
got  through  30  versts,  or  20  miles,  in  8  hours,  with  the 
wind  dead  against  us. 


LAKE  IMANDRA,  LAPLAND. 

The  station  lies  on  a  hillock  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  lake.  Right  and  left,  in  the  endless  distance,  lay  the 
lake  itself,  while,  facing  us,  rose  the  Hibinski  Mountains, 
with  their  varied  sharp-pointed  peaks  veiled,  some  of  them 
entirely,  others  only  in  part,  in  perpetual  snow. 

After  a  good  rest,  at  noon  of  the  same  day,  taking 
advantage  of  a  favourable  S.  W.  breeze,  we  hoisted  sails, 
and  sped  over  the  lake  at  a  capital  speed  of  over  10  versts, 
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or  6|  miles  per  hour.  Water  splashed  over  at  times  and 
half  flooded  the  boat,  but  our  skilful  soldier-hands  soon 
put  all  to  rights  again,  so  that  in  a  couple  of  hours  we 
had  crossed  over  and  landed  on  the  eastern  side. 

As  we  sailed  along,  looking  from  the  western  shore,  the 
Hibinski  Mountains  seemed  to  rise  abruptly  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  right  from  the  water  itself.  This  greatly  exercised 
my  mind,  as  it  was  along  that  same  eastern  shore  that 
we  intended  constructing  the  telegraph  line.  The  western 
shore  was  so  intersected  with  swamps  and  bays  running 
far  inland,  that  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  indeed  to 
lead  the  wires  in  that  direction.  What  was  our  astonish¬ 
ment,  then,  when  we  discovered  that  the  whole  stretch 
of  the  eastern  shore  was  dry  land,  just  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  lake,  and  overgrown  with  fine  pine-trees ; 
just  what  we  required  for  the  telegraph-poles.  The 
mountains  hung  over  us,  as  it  were,  but  with  an  inter¬ 
vening  space  of  about  2  or  3  versts,  or  1  to  2  miles, 
excellent  ground  not  only  for  the  telegraph,  but  for  the 
railway  as  well.  The  Lapps  of  the  neighbourhood  told 
us  that  this  side  of  the  lake  was  never  inundated  even 
in  spring,  and  was  everywhere  passable. 

Although  Engineer  Ripa  in  1894  surveyed  the  route 
from  Kandalax  to  Kola,  in  view  of  the  proposed  railway, 
he  left  no  traces  along  the  way,  so  that  his  work  was  of 
no  use  to  us,  and  besides,  what  he  did  was  more  in  the 
character  of  rough  reconnoitrings,  leaving  much  to  be 
done  by  our  own  engineer  in  marking  out  the  most  suitable 
direction  the  telegraph  should  take. 

Having  then  surveyed  the  eastern  shores  of  the  lake 
in  various  places,  we  again  set  sail  with  a  fair  breeze, 
and  by  8  p.m.  arrived  at  Raz-Navolok,  having  that  day 
accomplished  just  50  versts  (z.  <?.  33  miles). 

As  a  rule  we  considered  sailing  over  lakes  and  rivers, 
especially  with  the  wind  in  our  favour,  as  recreation,  every¬ 
one— travellers,  soldiers,  carriers  and  Lapps — taking  it  easy. 
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We  had  only  one  unhappy  man  among  us — my  cook 
Paul,  an  enthusiastic  artist  in  his  calling,  but,  like  all 
artists,  capricious  and  restless.  The  rolling  of  the  Lapp 
boats  simply  terrified  him,  and  whenever  a  bit  of  spray 
washed  over  the  boat,  he  would  beg  to  be  allowed  to  land 
and  run  along  the  banks  after  us,  swearing  that  he  always 
came  in  for  the  most  wretched,  rotten  and  leaky  boat  of 
the  lot,  and  that  his  rowers  were  utterly  worthless,  mere 
Lapp  women  who  would  inevitably  drown  him.  And  as  he 


LAPPS  AT  RAZ-NAVOLOK. 

took  the  command  himself  all  the  time,  without  understanding 
anything  whatever  about  steering  or  rowing,  he  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  confusing  the  Lapps,  who  didn’t  know  what  on 
earth  they  were  to  do,  not  daring,  of  course,  to  disobey 
so  important  and  exacting  an  individual. 

To  quiet  him  down  a  little  bit  I  took  him  into  my  boat, 
and  there  at  last  he  meekly  subsided,  amusing  himself  by 
silently  baling  out,  with  the  help  of  a  stewing-pan,  the  few 
drops  of  water  washing  in  from  time  to  time ;  or  else  with 
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his  penknife  and  some  odd  rags,  bunging  up  every  tiny 
little  hole  he  managed  to  spy  out.  But  it  was  when  the 
turn  came  to  land  that  Paul  was  in  his  element,  and  became 
another  man  altogether.  Attiring  himself  at  once  in  his  clean 
white  costume,  his  words  of  command  rang  out  on  every 
side.  The  soldiers  made  up  a  fire,  one  dragging  boughs  or 
driftwood,  another  fetching  water  and  filling  pans  and 
kettles,  a  third  undoing  the  hampers,  others  arranging 
the  plates  and  dishes,  or  setting  the  cloth ;  while  the 
Lapp  women  washed  the  plates,  cleaned  out  the  fish,  etc. 
Each  had  his  own  share  of  work,  all  most  strictly  por¬ 
tioned  out,  so  that  everything  was  quickly  done,  without 
bustle  or  fuss,  and  half  an  hour  later  we  would  be  sitting 
down  to  a  properly  served  up  table,  and  happy  to  our 
hearts  ’  content.  Everything  was  tidily  and  tastily  arranged, 
as  if  the  food  had  been  prepared  in  a  first-class  town  house, 
and  not  on  tripods  and  our  carriers  ’  iron  yokes,  amid  the 
thickets  of  a  Lapland  forest.  One  dish  followed  another 
in  its  proper  order:  soup  or  ukha  (z.  e.  fish-soup),  roast 
game,  sweets,  tea  with  lemon,  and  even  fruits  etc.,  everything 
in  order.  Our  only  wonder  was  where  all  the  things  came 
from  and  how  they  were  kept  fresh,  all  the  more  so  that 
the  provision  bags  seemed  neither  bulky  nor  cumbersome. 
With  stern  and  commanding  mien  Paul  stood  about,  directing 
everything  while  dinner  was  being  prepared  or  served,  but 
once  it  was  over  and  our  appetites  satisfied,  he  became 
all  of  a  sudden  gracious  and  condescending  with  his 
subordinates,  lavishing  his  favours  on  them,  too,  now, — 
providing  the  soldiers  with  food,  treating  them  to  vodka 
and  tea,  ever  on  the  look-out  to  see  that  everyone  was 
being  attended  to,  and  last,  or  rather  least  of  all,  thinking 
of  himself.  And  never  did  he  neglect  to  provide  us  with 
meals.  We  had  particular  bother  about  some  fresh  butter 
we  had  taken  in  at  Archangel.  As  the  most  important 
article  in  the  preparation  of  food,  it  had  even  been  re¬ 
legated  to  the  care  of  a  special  man.  When  we  were  in 
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the  boats,  this  butter,  wrapped  up  in  linen,  had  to  be 
dipped  at  intervals  into  the  water,  even  though  the  boats 
were  stopped  on  purpose,  and  so  on  during  or  after  every 
march,  wherever  and  whenever  we  came  upon  any  running 
water.  Paul,  too,  always  had  his  hands  full, — now  cleaning, 
salting,  or  smoking  the  fish  caught  en  route ,  now  plucking 
or  preparing  game, — so  that  as  we  sailed  along  the  lakes 
these  occupations  somewhat  diverted  his  attention  from  the, 
to  him,  terrible  waves. 

I  must  add  that  our  stock  of  provisions  was  constantly 
replenished  as  we  went  along.  I  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  shooting,  my  boat  being  always  ahead  of  the  others, 
and  every  now  and  then  I  would  get  a  shot  at  duck  or 
other  waterfowl,  while  the  boats  behind  would  pick  up  the 
dead,  or  chase  after  the  wounded.  As  we  walked  along 
the  banks,  taking  surveys,  with  the  engineer,  I  would  bag  a 
capercailzie  (Tetrao  urogallus),  or  perhaps  a  willow-grouse 
(Lagopus  albus).  There  was  no  great  choice  in  the  way 
of  game,  however,  capercailzie,  willow-grouse,  and  duck  of 
various  species  being  all  that  came  to  our  table.  But  fish 
were  plentiful,  and  delicious  indeed.  We  had  lines  in  tow 
as  we  rowed  along,  with  artificial  bait  attached,  and  thus 
managed  to  catch  at  times  some  pretty  big  fish,  among 
them  trout  (trutta  fluviatilis),  salmon-trout  (salmo  trutta,  L.), 
grayling  (Coregonus  Thymallus,  L.),  and  then  salmon  (Salmo 
salar,  L.),  besides  finding  the  latter  and  gwiniad  (Coregonus 
Lavaretus,  L.)  in  the  fence-traps  erected  by  the  Lapps  in 
the  rapids,  so  that  our  commissariat  never  lacked  exquisite¬ 
tasting  fish.  And  then,  if  we  wanted  fresh  meat,  there  was 
an  unfailing  supply  at  hand.  From  the  forest  thickets  every 
now  and  then  wild  deer  would  leap  out,  at  one  moment 
some  old  fellow  with  enormous  branching  antlers,  at  the 
next  a  fawn  with  none  at  all.  Our  little  soldiers,  all  capital 
shots,  more  than  once  tore  along  after  them  with  rifles  in 
hand,  but  we  put  a  stop  to  all  useless  slaughter,  as  we 
were  in  no  want  of  provisions.  The  station-house  of  Raz- 
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Navolok,  and  the  two  succeeding  ones,  Masala  and  Kitza, 
were  in  good  order,  tidy,  and  evidently  just  done  up. 
Everywhere  we  found  samovars  (tea-urns),  crockery,  tables, 
stools,  and  sheds  to  sleep  in. 

We  left  Raz-Navolok  about  mid-day  on  June  19th — 
July  1st,  sailing  over  the  lake  (Imandra)  again.  Although 
much  narrower  here,  the  lake  was  more  than  usually  stormy, 
but,  as  the  wind  was  in  our  favour,  we  did  the  12  versts, 
or  8  miles,  that  remained  to  the  end  of  the  lake,  as  far 
as  the  mouths  of  the  rapids  of  the  Kurenga,  in  1  hour  10 
minutes,  after  which  we  trudged  4  versts,  or  2f  miles, 
along  the  banks  of  that  river,  then  other  1 2  versts,  or  8 
miles,  by  boat  over  Lake  Pereyaver  (yaver  being  Lapp  for 
lake),  and,  finally,  the  last  verst  (z.  e.  f  mile)  on  foot  to 
the  station  of  Kolozero.  This  verst  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  Northern  Ocean  and  White  Sea. 

All  the  lakes  to  the  south  of  this  watershed,  and  all  the 
rivers  flowing  from  them,  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Kandalax 
in  the  White  Sea,  while  those  to  the  north  run  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Thus,  for  one  verst,  or  |  mile,  only,  is 
there  no  uninterrupted  water  connection  between  the  Ocean 
and  the  White  Sea.  After  walking  over  this  verst  we  took 
to  boats  again,  and,  sailing  5  versts,  or  3^  miles,  on 
Lake  Kolozero,  we  reached  Masala  station  at  8  p.  m., 
having  thus  done,  as  our  day’s  work,  29  versts,  or  19^ 
miles  by  water,  and  5  versts  or  3J  miles  on  foot. 

Next  morning,  the  20th  June — 2nd  July,  at  10  o’clock, 
we  started  off  once  more,  the  day’s  task  including:  10  versts, 
or  6#  miles,  over  the  Kolozero,  then  4  versts,  or  2f  miles, 
on  foot,  10  versts  again,  over  the  lake  of  Pulozero,  4  versts 
on  foot,  15  versts,  or  10  miles,  over  the  Murdozero,  and, 
finally  6  versts,  or  4|  miles,  on  foot  once  more,  this  time 
along  the  river  Kola,  which  flows  from  Lake  Murdozero, 
to  the  Station  of  Kitza.  We  arrived  here  at  midnight, 
pretty  well  worn  out,  having  taken  14  hours  over  this  last 
stage.  Here  again  we  found  the  lake  journeys  more  tiring 
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than  the  rest.  Owing  to  heavy  gusts  of  wind,  though 
blowing  with  us,  we  could  seldom  hoist  our  sails,  as  the 
little  Lapp  boats  were  anything  but  safe,  and  consequently 
quite  unable  to  withstand  the  shock,  so  that  we  had  to 
do  most  of  the  way  with  our  oars.  We  shipped  plenty  of 
water  as  we  went  along,  which  forced  us  every  now  and 
then  to  put  into  the  shore  to  bale  out  the  boats  and  give 
the  men  a  rest.  And  then  the  constant  unloading  and 
reloading  of  the  baggage,  now  into  the  boats,  now  on  to 
the  men’s  backs,  six  or  seven  times  during  the  day, 
exhausted  our  people. 

The  lakes  of  Kolozero,  Pulozero,  and  Murdozero,  which 
we  had  just  passed  over,  are  connected  one  with  the  other 
by  rapids,  and  seldom  exceed  4  versts,  or  2|  miles,  in 
width.  Indeed,  in  some  places  they  narrow  so  much  as 
to  look  more  like  rivers.  The  River  Kola  flows  from 
Lake  Murdozero,  so  that  the  three  lakes  form  a  reservoir 
for  this  river.  The  Kola  foams  along  over  many  falls, 
between  steep  cliffs  densely  lined  with  pines.  Our  tramps 
over  the  taibolas,  or  wooded  hills,  led  us  through  some 
interesting  and  ever-changing  bits  of  scenery.  The  forests 
were  mostly  of  pinewood,  thin  and  lank,  while  the  ground 
we  trod  seemed  covered  in  all  directions  with  a  white 
woolly  mantle  of  yagel,  or  reindeer  lichen. 

Tired  as  we  all  were,  no  sooner  had  we  set  foot  in  the 
station  than  logs  began  blazing  and  water  boiling.  Paul 
was  bustling  about  here  and  there,  the  soldiers,  meanwhile, 
pitching  their  tent  and  looking  after  themselves.  A  big 
salmon,  over  25  funts,  or  22\  lbs.  in  weight,  which  had 
just  been  caught,  was  brought  in,  and  within  half  an  hour 
we  were  all  enjoying  a  hearty  meal,  and  chatting  over  the 
various  episodes  of  the  day.  The  station  of  Kitza  is  prettily 
situated  on  a  picturesque  hillock.  In  front,  and  to  the  right, 
the  rapids  of  the  Kola  rush  noisily  on  till  joined  on  the 
left  by  those  of  the  Kitza,  when  the  roaring  of  the  waters 
over  rocks  and  boulders  resounds  on  every  side,  while  in 
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the  distance  craggy  mountains,  wrapped  in  verdure,  form 
an  imposing  background.  To  cross  the  Kitza  we  had  to 
shift  as  best  we  could  over  the  impetuous  rapids.  We  were 
ferried  amid  the  rocks  in  tiny  boats  which  grounded  con¬ 
tinually,  now  fore,  now  aft,  till  at  last,  punting  and  shoving 
with  poles  and  boat-hooks,  we  got  safely  over  the  flood. 
The  soldiers,  meanwhile,  contrived  to  cross  it  by  springing 
from  rock  to  rock,  and  were  in  no  way  put  out  when  they 
slid  off  up  to  their  waists  in^water,  having  at  the  same 
time  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  their  companions’  banter. 


TRAVERSING  THE  FOREST  AT  PULOZERO. 

On  rising  next  morning  we  witnessed  the  following  scene. 
Two  of  our  soldiers,  with  drooping  heads,  were  seated  on 
a  rock  close  by,  their  faces  streaming  with  perspiration, 
gazing  fixedly  on  a  bit  of  paper  and  mumbling  something 
unintelligible.  It  turned  out  that  Lieut.-Col.  Charkovski, 
strolling  out  in  the  night,  had  heard  talking  in  the 
soldiers’  quarters,  and  peeped  in  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  In  spite  of  the  wearisome  stage  we  had  just  passed, 
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and  a  long  twenty  versts’  march  lying  before  us,  when,  as 
one  would  have  imagined,  the  men  would  have  been  all 
dead-beat  and  fast  asleep,  two  soldiers  were  calmly  seated, 
doing  a  little  gambling  on  the  quiet. 

Their  Chief,  one  of  the  gentlest  of  men,  had  thereupon 
conceived  a  befitting  punishment.  Having  written  down 
on  a  piece  of  paper  the  name  of  the  lately-appointed 
Commander  of  the  Battalion,  Colonel  von  Munthe-von- 
Morgenstjerne,  he  ordered  them  to  learn  it  by  heart  be¬ 
fore  the  next  day.  Their  despair  was  great  in  their 
endeavour  to  properly  pronounce  and  learn  this  difficult 
surname,  and  all  to  no  avail.  All  the  morning,  nay,  all 
the  day  even,  there  they  sat  over  their  task.  At  times 
Lieut.-Col.  Charkovski  would  come  and  hear  them  undergo 
their  examination.  But  it  was  no  good,  their  memory  failed 
them  each  time,  and  all  they  could  do  was  to  mutter  some¬ 
thing  utterly  incomprehensible.  At  last  1  took  pity  on  them, 
and  assured  them  that  the  Commander  of  the  Battalion 
had  authorized  them  to  call  him  simply  Colonel  Munte. 
All  overjoyed,  they  scampered  off  to  Col.  Charkovski,  and 
reported  that  they  now  knew  the  name  of  their  Commander. 

“  Well !  what  is  it  ?  ” 

“Colonel  Munte,  Sir,”  they  boldly  blurted  out,  with 
their  fingers  to  their  caps,  in  full  saluting  posture. 

“But  that’s  not  all.” 

“That’s  all,  Sir, — his  Excellency  himself  told  us  so.” 

“  Oh  1  well !  if  his  Excellency  said  so,  so  much  the  better 
for  you.  Off  with  you  I  ”  answered  the  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
smiling  good-naturedly. 

The  2 1st  of  June — 3rd  of  July  was  close  and  sultry,  varied 
by  heavy  summer  showers  and  peals  of  thunder.  Swarms 
of  mosquitoes  surrounded  us,  thousands  of  them  falling  victims 
to  our  blows  or  to  the  smoke  and  fire,  but  out  of  doors 
neither  smoke  nor  fire,  nor  piled  up  logs,  nor  the  fumes 
of  the  juniper,  could  save  us  from  being  plagued  every 
instant  by  their  bites,  so  that  we  were  not  very  wrong  in 
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naming  this :  Mosquito  Station.  The  tent  and  the  hut  were 
the  only  places  where  we  could  get  into  shelter,  as  here 
we  had  burning  some  Solovieff  smoking-candles  (Fidibus 
insettifughi),  which  we  had  brought  with  us,  ordered  from 
Shtoll  and  Schmidt’s.  The  mosquitoes  couldn’t  in  any  way 
stand  these  ingredients,  whatever  they  were,  but  fled  head¬ 
long  from  tent  or  room,  and  those  that  remained  evidently 
lost  all  wish  or  power  to  sting. 

Owing  to  the  heat,  the  mosquitoes,  and  the  long  march 
in  store  for  us,  we  rested  the  whole  day  here,  and,  indeed, 
the  surrounding  scenery  was  so  beautiful  that  we  were  very 
loth  to  move  on.  But  at  seven  in  the  evening  we  made 
a  start.  The  way  was  uphill  for  the  first  4  versts,  or  2| 
miles,  over  a  dry  sandy  pine-tract,  and  continued  over  the 
stony  tundra,  clothed  with  sparse  shrubs  and  the  creeping 
Polar  birch  (Betula  nana.  L.).  Though  nighttime,  it  was 
hot  enough,  the  sun  shining  brilliantly. 

Everyone  was  on  the  look-out  for  something  to  drink. 
We  had  hitherto  been  so  accustomed  everywhere  to  lakes 
and  rapids,  with  their  clear  crystal  streams  and  clean  stony 
beds, — and  now,  all  at  once,  here  we  were  far  from 
brooks,  or  rivers,  or  lakes.  Meanwhile,  I  pushed  on  in 
front  myself,  with  steady  measured  tread, — my  companions, 
though  somewhat  dejectedly,  but  nolens  vo/e?is,  trailing 
after  me,  till  at  last,  at  the  eleventh  verst,  or  7th  mile,  we 
came  to  a  small  rivulet,  where  we  made  a  brief  halt. 
Having  quenched  our  thirst  we  stepped  out  boldly,  getting 
over  the  remaining  five  versts,  or  3|  miles,  almost  unawares, 
when  we  took  to  boats  once  more,  going  down  the  Kola. 
The  banks  of  this  river  are  very  picturesque.  For  1 5 
versts,  or  10  miles,  we  had  been  enjoying  continual  changes 
of  beautiful  scenery.  When  within  3  versts  of  the  town  of 
Kola,  we  had  to  resume  our  march,  the  river  here  turning 
into  rapids. 

On  leaving  the  boats,  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Smirnoff, 
District  Superintendent  of  Police  for  Kola;  Mr.  Mukhin,  the 
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official  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  peasants  ;  the  Mayor 
of  Kola,  and  the  Head  of  the  Kola-Lapp  parish  district. 

We  trudged  on,  all  together,  for  three  versts,  or  2  miles, 
up  Solovaraka  Hill,  till  we  got  to  the  summit,  where  a 
glorious  view  opened  out  beneath  us :  on  the  right,  in  a 
tumult  of  foam,  crashed  the  rapids  of  the  Kola ;  on  the  left, 
the  more  tranquil  Tuloma  flowed  calmly  on;  below  us  lay 
the  little  town  of  Kola ;  while  in  the  distance,  glistening 
under  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  shone  the  broad  zone 
of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  opening  into  the  Northern 
Arctic  Ocean. 

We  reached  Kola  at  5  a.  m.  of  the  22nd  of  June — 4th  of 
July,  having  done  this  last  stage  of  34  versts,  or  22±  miles, 
19  versts  on  foot,  and  15  by  water,  in  the  course  of  10  hours. 

And  here  finished  the  second  part  of  our  journey, — from 
Kandalax  to  Kola,  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
across  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  of  Kola. 

The  object  of  our  trip  was  fully  attained.  The  possibility 
of  leading  the  telegraph  lines,  without  any  serious  difficul¬ 
ties,  from  Kandalax  to  Kola,  was  placed  beyond  all  doubt. 

Here  we  parted  with  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  travelling 
companions,  Mr.  Mendeleeff,  the  telegraph  engineer.  He 
started  back  to  definitely  map  out  the  whole  route,  mark 
the  sites  for  the  telegraph  poles,  etc.  Mr.  Mendeleeff 
came  to  Archangel  on  this  duty,  direct  from  the  Siberian 
island  of  Sakhalin.  Nothing  astonished  or  disturbed  him. 

He  had,  obviously,  seen  much  of  life,  under  many  and 
varied  phases,  so  that  it  seemed  all  the  same  to  him  to 
erect  telegraph  wires  across  the  Kola  Peninsula,  or  to 
do  the  same  in  a  neatly-trimmed  park.  He  was  tireless 
in  his  exertions  the  whole  way,  going  round  and  about, 
far  and  near,  inspecting  every  spot.  He  hardly  ever 
undressed,  but  slept  in  his  clothes  on  a  hard  stool,  with 
his  small  portmanteau  for  a  pillow,  and  found  nothing 
amiss  in  the  boats,  bridges,  station-huts,  footways,  etc.,  all 
of  which,  he  declared,  were  most  comfortable  indeed. 
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All  the  coast-line  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  from  Sviatoi  Noss, 
or  Holy  Cape  (Cape  Sweetnose),  to  the  Norwegian  frontier, 
is  called  “the  Murman  Coast,”  or  simply  “the  Murman.” 

At  present  the  boundary  line  with  Norway  begins  at  the 
junction  of  the  river  Voriem  with  the  Northern  Ocean, 
bends  round  to  the  west  along  the  sea-shore  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Paz,  and  then  skirts  this  river  to  the  Finnish 
frontier. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  back  the  origin  of  this  frontier- 
line.  Friendly  relations  between  Russia  and  Norway  began 
in  very  ancient  times.  In  the  works  of  Eric  Berner,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Stockholm  in  1740,  among  other  things  we  are 
told  that  in  the  Xlth  century  the  Gulf  of  Lyngenfjord  was 
considered,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Yaroslav  the  Wise 
with  the  Norwegian  King  Olaf,  as  the  boundary  between 
the  two  countries.  Yaroslav  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
King  Olaf,  and  great  friendship  existed  between  them.  Good 
neighbourly  relations  with  Norway  have  continued,  too,  to 
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the  present  day.  The  Pomors  are  very  fond  of  sailing  to 
“Norvega,”  as  they  call  it,  and  you  may  always  find  a 
good  number  of  their  vessels  in  all  the  northern  ports  of 
Norway,— Vardo,  Vadso,  Hammerfest  and  Tromso, — the 
Pomors  having  from  old  times  carried  on  profitable  business 
intercourse  with  these  ports.  But  with  Sweden  the  inter¬ 
course  was  of  another  kind.  Military  operations  were  con¬ 
stantly  being  pressed  forwards  by  both  sides,  so  that  the 
boundary-lines  between  the  two  countries  were  often  overrun, 
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and  transferred  from  one  to  the  other.  By  a  treaty  of  peace, 
concluded  between  the  Novgorodian  Prince  Yury  Danilo- 
vitch,  and  the  Swedish  King  Magnus,  at  the  town  of  Oriekoff, 
in  1323,  Varanger  Fjord,  and  not  Lyngenfjord,  was  made 
the  border-line.  The  frontiers  took  their  present  form  in  1826. 

Novgorodian  emigrants  were  the  first  Russians  to  settle 
on  the  Murman,  and  the  earliest  settlement  mentioned  in 
the  Russian  chronicles  of  1264  was  Kola,  but  in  what  year 
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or  by  whom  Kola  was  founded  can  be  a  matter  of  surmise 
only.  The  continual  warfare  which  Ivan  the  Terrible  waged 
with  Sweden,  rendered  some  fortified  point  necessary  in 
our  distant  North,  so  in  15  50  the  then  settlement  of  Kola 
was  re-named  the  Citadel  of  Kola,  and  put  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  voevode,  or  special  military  governor.  At  the 
same  time  the  Citadel  served  as  a  place  of  exile  for  State 
prisoners,  which  it  continued  to  do  till  1804. 

About  the  same  period,  that  is  the  first  half  of  the  XVIth 
century,  there  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Pechenga 
and  Paz,  a  fervid  pioneer  of  Orthodoxy,  Triphon  of  Pe¬ 
chenga,  the  son  of  a  priest  living  near  the  town  ofTorzk. 
He  began  preaching  the  word  of  God  to  the  Lapps,  and 
soon  earned  their  full  confidence  by  his  kindliness,  simple 
ways  and  ascetic  life.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  a  monastery 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pechenga.  and  so  worked  that  his 
labours  attracted  other  pioneers,  among  them  Theodorite, 
a  monk  of  Solovetski.  Theodorite  was  a  man  of  pronounced 
ability,  who  succeeded  in  translating  several  prayers  into 
the  Lapp  language.  Together  with  Triphon  he  set  out  for 
Moscow,  to  petition  for  the  wherewithal  to  construct  the 
new  monastery  of  Pechenga.  They  were  graciously  received 
there,  and  their  petitions  attended  to,  a  deed  of  gift  being 
drawn  up,  conveying  to  the  Monastery  the  Gulfs  of  Mot- 
ovski,  Ursk,  Ilitz,  Pechenga,  Paz-reka,  and  Niavden,  with 
all  the  sea  and  river  fisheries  connected  with  them,  the 
surrounding  territories,  forests,  lakes,  and,  with  them,  the 
Lapps.  In  remembrance  of  these  grants  St.  Triphon  erected 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Paz,  near  the  present  frontiers 
of  Norway,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Sts.  Boris  and  Glieb. 
This  little  church  exists  even  now,  as  a  relic  of  the  remote 
past,  and  as  a  watch-tower  over  the  interests  and  Orthodox 
Faith  of  Russia.  In  1874,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexei  Alexandrovitch,  a  beautiful  new  church,  a 
parsonage,  and  a  school  for  Lapp  children  were  added 
to  it. 
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During  my  visit  to  Paz-reka  I  noticed  in  the  old  church 
a  poor  sort  of  vase  of  the  XVIth  century,  religiously  guard¬ 
ed  by  Father  Stchekoldin,  who  with  particular  zeal  devotes 
himself  to  the  spiritual  care  of  his  flock,  consisting  of  200 
Lapps,  at  the  same  time  teaching  their  children  to  read 
and  write.  The  little  ones  came  out  to  meet  me,  singing 
melodious  hymns  as  they  marched  along. 

In  1 826,  when  the  Russo- Norwegian  frontiers  were  definitely 
established,  the  gulfs  of  Paz-reka  and  of  Niavden  were 
allotted  to  Norway,  so  that  the  former  boundary  line  by 
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the  Varanger  Fjord,  encircling  the  church  of  Sts.  Boris  and 
Glieb,  was  moved  a  good  way  to  the  east,  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Voriem. 

St.  Triphon,  on  his  return  from  Moscow,  having  built 
the  church  of  Sts.  Boris  and  Glieb  at  Paz-reka,  energetically 
set  about  erecting  a  new  monastery  near  the  junction  of 
the  River  Pechenga  with  the  gulf  of  that  name.  Later  on, 
feeling  the  approach  of  death,  he  retired  alone  to  a  hermitage 
some  25  versts,  or  17  miles,  from  the  Monastery. 
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His  companion,  Theodorite,  remaining  some  time  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  the  Tzar,  then  only  Grand  Duke,  entrusted  him  with  an 
important  diplomatic  embassy  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Theodorite  successfully  accomplished  his  embassy, 
bringing  back  to  Ivan  the  blessing  of  the  Patriarch  and 
an  Order  in  Council  exalting  him  to  the  rank  of  Tzar. 
The  intimacy  of  Theodorite  with  Prince  Kurbski,  and  the 
fact  that  such  an  important  embassy  was  conferred  on 
him,  testify  not  only  to  his  reputation  for  wisdom,  but  also 
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to  his  illustrious  descent.  But  he  was  not  led  away  or 
dazzled  by  the  honours  showered  on  him  in  the  Capital. 
Influenced  by  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  missionary  devotion 
and  asceticism,  he  returned  to  the  far-distant  North  to 
resume,  in  company  with  Triphon,  the  humbler  labour  of 
felling  timber  and  dragging  logs. 

Although  the  Monastery  of  Pechenga  did  not  long 
flourish  in  peace, — it  was  sacked  by  the  Swedes  in  1590, 
when  all  the  monks  were  put  to  the  sword, — the  arduous 
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labours  of  Triphon  of  Pechenga  and  Theodorite  of  Kola 
long  continued  to  exercise  great  political  and  moral  influ¬ 
ence  in  preserving  for  Russia  and  for  the  Orthodox  Faith 
these  remote  regions  of  the  North.  The  baptized  Lapps 
remained  zealous  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and 
to  this  day  profoundly  reverence  the  memory  of  St. 
Triphon. 


ANCIENT  CHURCH  OF  ST.  TRIPHON  OF  PECHENGA. 

For  over  300  years  the  Monastery  of  Pechenga  remained 
in  ruins,  and  it  was  only  in  1890  that  a  new  one  was 
erected  some  25  versts,  or  17  miles,  from  the  former 
cloister,  at  the  very  spot  to  which  Triphon  had  retired  to 
die,  and  beneath  which  his  ashes  repose. 

1  have  twice  visited  this  new  Monastery,  and  each  time 
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become  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  site  selected 
was  an  unfortunate  one.  The  former  building  stood  at  the 
junction  of  the  river  and  Gulf  of  Pechenga.  Here  there 
are  some  Russian  villages ;  it  is  precisely  here,  too,  owing 
to  its  vicinity  to  the  ocean,  that  all  the  economic  interests 
and  industrial  life  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  are 
concentrated;  it  is  just  here  that  the  pilgrim-steamers  call, 
and  though  there  is,  indeed,  a  road  to  the  new  Mo¬ 
nastery,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  get  there;  and,  finally, 
here  there  are  store-houses  and  an  inn.  Father  Jonathan, 
the  Abbot,  was  quite  of  my  opinion,  and  earnestly 
besought  me  to  take  steps  for  the  removal  of  the 
Monastery  to  its  former  site,  at  which  there  was  then 
nothing  but  a  shrine,  erected  over  the  ashes  of  the  monks 
slain  in  1590. 

The  necessary  authority  was  soon  received,  and  Father 
Jonathan  eagerly  set  about  the  work  before  him,  making 
bricks,  dragging  timber,  etc.,  while  I,  for  my  part,  per¬ 
suaded  the  residents  in  actual  possession  of  the  new  site, 
to  move  somewhat  further  away,  and  arranged  that  a 
plot  of  land,  about  3,000  dessiatines  or  8,700  acres  in 
extent,  should  be  transferred  to  the  monks,  as  grazing 
ground  for  their  cattle  and  reindeer,  and  for  providing  the 
Monastery  with  timber.  Since  then  a  post  and  telegraph 
station  has  been  built  here.  So  that  in  time  the  newly 
erected  Monastery  and  its  surrounding  colony  promise  to 
become  quite  a  little  centre  of  their  own  for  the  economic 
and  spiritual  needs  of  this  part  of  the  coast. 

Peter  the  Great,  Russia’s  mighty  reformer,  recognising 
the  political  and  commercial  importance  of  our  northern 
territories,  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  the  Citadel  of 
Kola,  and  re-named  it  the  “Fortress  of  Kola.”  In  1780, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II,  the  Fortress  of 
Kola  was  pulled  down  and  abolished,  and  turned  into  a 
District  town.  The  arsenal  and  implements  of  war  were 
removed  to  Ekaterina  Harbour,  lying  about  50  versts,  or 
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33  miles,  from  Kola,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Kola, 
where,  even  then,  it  was  proposed  to  construct  a  naval 
port.  This  idea,  however,  was  not  carried  out,  so  in  1801 
the  military  stores  were  sent  to  Solovetski  Monastery.  The 
harbour  was  destroyed  in  1809  by  the  English.  The  same 
fate  befell  Kola  in  1855. 

In  1864  a  number  of  Finns  settled  in  the  Gulf  of  Ura, 
a  colony  of  Norwegians  installing  themselves  at  the  same 
time  at  Vaida-guba  and  Zemlianoi, — proofs  that  it  is  not  so 
very  difficult  to  live  on  the  Murman.  They  succeeded  in 
supplying  themselves,  without  any  assistance  from  the 
Government  with  what  they  required,  occupying  themselves 
with  fishing,  tilling  the  meadows,  and  even  cultivating 
kitchen-gardens. 

Convinced  of  the  economic  importance  of  the  Murman 
Coast  to  the  whole  of  northern  Russia,  the  Government 
recognised  the  necessity  of  offering  favourable  inducements 
to  settlers,  present  and  future,  and  therefore,  by  Imperial 
Decrees  of  May  i4/26th,  1876,  and  later,  the  following 
exemptions  and  immunities  were  granted : 

(1)  Settlers  on  the  Murman  Coast,  whether  Russian-born 
or  naturalised  foreigners,  are  entitled  to 

(a)  the  rights  and  privileges,  in  their  commercial  inter¬ 
course  with  Norway,  already  granted  to  the  Pomors ; 

(b)  the  immunities  established  by  law  for  the  better 
organisation  of  Crown  villages; 

(c)  the  right  granted  to  the  former  State-peasants  to 
migrate  from  one  province  to  another. 

(2)  Settlers  on  the  Murman,  including  foreigners  who 
have  become  naturalised  subjects  of  Russia,  are  exempted 
from  military  service  on  the  same  terms  as  prevail  in 
Russia  generally,  but  for  the  future,  until  further  notice, 
settlers  are  excused  from  actual  service,  and  will  pass 
direct  into  the  Naval  Reserve,  without  at  the  same  time 
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being  called  upon  to  draw  lots  in  person  or  to  undergo 
medical  examination.  Lots  are  to  be  drawn  for  them,  as 
for  absentees,  by  the  regular  military  officials,  the  number 
of  recruits  required  by  law,  to  be  chosen  in  order. 

(3)  All  regular  residents  or  settlers,  without  exception, 
are  exempted  till  further  notice  from  payment  of  State 
taxes  and  from  other  imposts,  whether  in  money  or 
in  kind. 

(4)  The  Murman  settlers 

(a)  may  carry  on  every  kind  of  commercial  business 
on  the  Murman  without  taking  out  the  otherwise 
necessary  guild  certificates  or  licenses; 

(b)  may  receive,  without  payment  of  duty,  foreign 
manufactures,  colonial  and  other  goods,  whether 
imported  in  Russian  or  foreign  ships,  and,  within 
the  limits  of  the  colony,  such  goods  shall  not  be 
considered  contraband ; 

(c)  may  claim  exemption  from  the  payment  of  stamp- 
dues,  except  such  as  may  be  required  for  the 
purchase-deeds  of  land. 

This  free  trade  in  foreign  goods  at  once  occasioned  an 
enormous  import  to  the  Murman  of  every  possible  variety 
of  intoxicating  liquors  of  foreign  brand,  such  as  spirits  etc., 
particularly  Norwegian  rum,  keenly  relished  by  fishermen, 
in  spite  of  its  injurious  effects  on  their  health.  The  cheapness 
of  these  liquors,  liable  neither  to  duty  nor  excise,  resulted 
in  general  all-round  intoxication  on  the  part  of  the 
fishermen,  just  at  the  very  season  of  the  year  when  they 
should  have  been  out  at  sea,  and  consequently  they  lost 
the  best  time  of  the  year ;  while  others  drank  away 
the  greater  part  of  their  earnings  in  the  pot-houses 
and  taverns  kept  by  victuallers,  who  thus  gained  for  a 
mere  trifle  all  the  produce  of  the  arduous  toils  of  the 
fishermen. 
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To  put  a  stop  to  this  state  of  affairs,  the  State  Council, 
with  the  Imperial  consent,  decided : 

(1)  that  the  importation  to  the  Murman  Coast  of  foreign 
spirituous  liquors  should  be  prohibited ; 

(2)  that  ships  bound  for  the  Murman  should  be  allowed 
to  have  only  such  quantity  of  spirituous  liquors 
among  the  ship-stores  as  is  authorised  by  the  mari¬ 
time  laws; 

(3)  that  the  proper  authorities  at  Archangel  should  take 
such  measures  as  they  might  deem  necessary,  to 
limit  the  number  of  establishments  for  the  wholesale 
or  retail  sale  of  strong  liquors  on  the  Murman,  at 
the  same  time  regulating  the  hours  of  opening  and 
closing  of  the  same,  and  in  general  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  good  order,  etc. 

In  virtue  of  this  ordinance,  the  authorities  at  Archangel, 
recognising  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  growing 
abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  Murman,  and  taking 
into  consideration  that  the  inhabitants  could  always  provide 
themselves  at  Kola  with  any  quantity  of  liquors  needed 
for  domestic  consumption,  liquors  being  sold  there  under 
the  same  restrictions  prevailing  all  over  the  Empire,  or  that 
they  can  import  them  from  Archangel,  decided,  by  by-law 
of  March  10 — 22nd,  1886,  to  forbid  altogether  the  wholesale, 
retail,  or  individual  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  anywhere 
whatever  along  the  Murman  Coast.  Thus  the  further 
introduction  of  foreign-made  liquors  was  suppressed  once 
for  all  on  the  Murman. 

(5)  The  Government  authorities  shall  have  the  power 
to  grant,  according  to  their  discretion,  to  each  family  of 
present  or  future  settlers,  on  their  first  installation,  a  loan 
of  from  50  to  150  roubles,  (£5  to  £15,)  to  be  repaid 
within  a  term  of  6  years,  under  the  united  guarantee  of 
the  community,  or  else  on  the  security  of  the  family 
property. 
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(6)  Each  family  about  to  settle,  or  already  settled  on 
the  Murman,  if  unable  to  avail  itself  of  the  free  permit  to 
take  timber  from  the  Crown  forests,  may  receive  a  subsidy, 
ranging  from  IOO  to  200  roubles,  (£10  to  £20,)  for  the 
purchase  of  sufficient  timber  for  house-  or  ship-building 
purposes,  on  the  condition  that,  if  the  said  sum  be  otherwise 
expended,  it  shall  be  considered  as  a  loan,  on  the  same 
terms  as  in  the  foregoing  section. 

(7)  Settlers  shall  be  allowed  to  obtain  breadstuff's  from 
the  trade  granaries,  in  return  for  cash  or  as  a  loan,  as 
per  existing  laws. 

(8)  They  shall  have  the  right  to  kill  fur-bearing  animals, 
and  birds,  as  well  as  to  fish  in  the  rivers  and  lakes 
adjoining  the  settlements. 

(9)  All  the  aforesaid  rights,  privileges  and  immunities, 
including  monetary  assistance,  shall  be  extended  to  any 
nomadic  Lapps  who  may  express  the  wish  to  settle  down 
definitely  on  the  Murman. 

These  privileges  allured  new  settlers  to  the  Murman, — at 
first  Finns  and  Norwegians,  and  then,  gradually,  Russians 
as  well.  A  further  impetus  was  given  to  colonisation  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Archangel-Murman  Steamship  Co., 
in  receipt  of  regular  Government  subsidies,  as  the  constant 
runs  of  these  vessels  furnished  colonists  with  opportunities 
of  disposing  of  their  goods  and  of  purchasing  whatever  they 
needed  from  Vardo  or  Archangel. 

Finns  and  Norwegians  settled  chiefly  on  the  west 
coast,  Russians  on  the  east.  The  western  colonies  are 
in  the  Gulf  of  Pechenga,  close  to  the  Monastery.  The 
colonists  of  the  western  side  belong  to  the  Murman-Colonist 
parish  district,  those  on  the  eastern  side  to  the  Kola-Lapp 
parish. 
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Ekaterina  Harbour  . 
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Vostochnaia  Litza  .  . 

28 
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Saida-guba . 

30 

2 

Harlovka . 

14 

3 

Toros  Island  .... 

18 

3 

Rinda . 

41 

4 

Eritiki  or  Port  Vladimir 

4 

4 

Triastchino . 

5 

5 

Ura-guba . 
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5 

Schelpino . 

12 

6 

Chan  Brook . 

27 

6 

Gavrilovo . 

47 

7 

Medvied  (or  Bear) 

7 

Golitzino . 

54 

Island . 
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Tereberka . 
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Bolshaia  Lopatka  .  . 

15 
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4 

14 
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5 

14 
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9 

15 
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22 

i5 

Bolshaia  Motka  .  .  . 
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16 

Eina . 

5 

17 
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57 

18 

Zubov  ski  Islands  .  . 

18 

19 
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63 

20 

Chervianaia . 

56 

21 

Zemlianaia . 
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22 
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24 

23 
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63 

24 
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28 

25 
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5i 

26 

27 
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58 
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Pechenga  .  .  /  •"  *5 

IOO 

29 
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13 

30 

Voriema . 

8 
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The  coasts  of  the  Murman  consist  of  an  almost  unbroken 
series  of  bare  granite  cliffs,  clothed  here  and  there  with 
moss  and  meagre  vegetation.  These  cliffs  are  at  times 
indented  by  deep  gulfs  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  penetrating 
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far  inland,  and  forming  more  or  less  suitable  anchorages 
for  ships,  or  shelters  for  fishermen.  The  banks  of  the 
rivers  are  covered  with  sand,  overlaid  in  some  parts 
with  beds  of  peat,  and  diversified  by  some  pretty  good 
meadows,  which  provide  the  settlers  with  provender  for 
their  live  stock. 

The  climate  of  the  Murman  is  temperate  enough,  thanks, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  coasts  here  being  under  the 
influence  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream  (the 
so-called  North  Cape  Stream),  and,  in  the  second,  to  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  mountains  of  the  coast  against 
gales  from  the  mainland.  Spring,  the  season  of  fogs 
and  showers,  ushering  in  flights  of  sea-fowl  and  welcoming 
the  arrival  of  the  fishermen,  begins  about  the  end  of 
March  (z.  e.  early  part  of  April),  and  continues  to  the 
middle  (or  end)  of  May.  The  average  temperature  is  then 
2.290  Reaumur,  or  3 y°  Fahr.  Summer,  the  season  of 
eternal  daylight  and  of  toilsome  labours  at  the  fisheries, 
lasts  from  the  middle  (z.  e.  end  of  May)  to  the  middle  (or 
end)  of  July.  The  mean  summer  temperature  is  -)-  8.95° 
Reaumur,  or  5  2°  Fahr.  Towards  the  end  of  summer  various 
sorts  of  mushrooms  and  berries  are  gathered,  among  the 
latter  being  the  well-known  moroshka,  or  cloudberry  (Rubus 
chamaemorus),  the  moss-currant  (Rubes  grossularia  ?),  red 
bilberry  or  cow-berry  (V.  vitis  idaea,  L.),  bilberry  or  bleaberry 
(Vaccinium  myrtillus,  L.),  great  or  bog-bilberry  (Vaccinium 
uliginosum,  L.),  and  crowberry  (Empetrum  nigrum).  Autumn 
sets  in  about  the  middle  (z.  e.  end)  of  July,  and  comes 
to  an  end  about  the  middle  (or  end)  of  October,  when 
fogs  draw  nigh  again.  Birds  of  passage  and  the  fleets 
of  the  fisherfolk  are  at  this  time  thinking  of  their  home¬ 
ward  flight,  and  the  Murman  gradually  becomes  deserted. 
The  average  autumn  temperature  is  2.50  Reaumur,  or 
37-5°  Fahr. 

Winter  lasts  from  the  middle  (z.  e.  end)  of  October  to 
the  middle  (or  end)  of  March,  the  mean  temperature  at 
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this  season  being  — 6°  Reaumur  (or  iy°  Fahr.).  The  thermo¬ 
meter  seldom  registers  from  io  to  150  of  frost  Reaumur 
(or  24  to  340  of  frost  Fahr.). 

Snow  falls  in  great  abundance,  drifting  in  huge  masses, 
up  to  7  and  8  arshines  in  height  (or  16  to  18  feet)  in 
the  rifts  and  clefts  of  the  hills,  and  never  entirely  melts 
throughout  the  whole  summer. 

The  ocean  never  freezes  during  any  part  of  the  winter, 
nor  are  ice-floes  ever  met  with.  The  small  inlets,  alone, 
get  thinly  coated  over  with  ice,  with  blocks  of  no  great 
force  floating  about  here  and  there,  but  never  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  in  any  way  interfere  with  navigation.  Such 
ice-bergs,  piled  up  by  the  sea-shores,  form  big  ice-hills  at 
times,  the  so-called  toross.  The  reign  of  perpetual  night, 
lit  up  by  the  marvellous  Northern  Lights,  or,  as  they  term 
them  here,  the  “Spolokhi”,  lasts  from  the  1 3/25th  of 
November  to  the  9/2 1st  of  January. 

The  inexhaustible  fishing  resources  of  the  Murman  are 
the  chief  cause  of  the  industrial  life  and  activity  of  the 
Coast.  The  Novgorodians  who  settled  at  Kola  were  the 
first  fish  traders  here.  The  Kola  fisheries  soon  became 
famous  over  all  the  territories  of  the  Dwina,  attracting  to 
the  Murman  the  seafaring  inhabitants  of  the  Districts  of 
Mezen,  Archangel,  Onega  and  Kem.  They  flocked  there, 
as  a  rule,  in  separate  parties  with  an  ataman,  or  hetman, 
at  their  head.  These  parties,  called  vatagas,  dispersed  over 
suitable  anchorages  in  the  gulfs  and  inlets,  near  which 
they  would  form  their  so-called  stanovishtches  (stations  or 
harbours),  building  log-huts  around  as  store-houses  and 
as  homes  of  refuge  in  stormy  weather.  There  are  now  some 
forty  of  these  stanovishtches,  consisting  of  over  1,000  houses 
or  huts.  Most  of  these  huts  are  no  more  than  from  3  to  4 
cub.  sajens,  or  from  1,029  to  1,372  cub.  feet,  in  size,  and 
often  lodge  from  20  to  25  men,  whose  clothes,  fishing  gear, 
tackle,  etc.  are  hung  up  to  dry  in  adjoining  sheds,  which 
serve  at  the  same  time  as  kitchens. 
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Amid  such  unhealthy  sanitary  conditions,  with  their  unre¬ 
mitting  labours  in  a  harsh  climate,  with  no  variety  in  their 
food,  which  consists  of  fish,  and  nothing  but  fish,  not  even 
roots  or  vegetables,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if  the 
fishermen  are  struck  down  by  different  diseases,  the  most 
dreaded  of  which  is  scurvy.  At  present  their  sufferings  are 
to  a  great  extent  relieved  by  the  charitable  exertions  of 
the  Archangel  Branch  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  which 
every  year,  as  the  fishing  season  sets  in,  sends  out  to  the 
Murman  a  doctor,  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  felshers  (or  humbler 
medical  dispensers),  provided  with  everything  necessary  in 
the  way  of  medicaments  and  provisions.  The  Murman 
hospitals  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  which  have  been  the 
means  of  saving  many  hundreds  of  lives,  have  well  merited 
the  fullest  confidence  of  the  fishermen. 

Only  a  very  few  local  settlers  reside  all  the  year  round 
in  the  various  fishing  stations.  Most  of  the  periodical 
fishermen  settle  down  by  some  favourite  haunt,  but  some¬ 
times  they  wander  about  from  place  to  place,  following 
the  movements  of  the  fish.  A  few  years  ago,  for  instance, 
there  were  as  many  as  1,000  men  at  the  stanovishtche 
or  station  of  Zip-Navolok.  A  church,  hospital  and  factory 
were  erected  there  for  them,  when,  the  next  year’s 
catch  in  the  vicinity  proving  a  failure,  the  station  was 
abandoned ;  and  now  the  church,  hospital  and  factory  are 
boarded  up. 

About  3,000  men  flock  each  year  to  these  fisheries,  some 
from  the  District  of  Archangel,  others  from  Kem  and 
Mezen.  They  start  as  a  rule  about  the  beginning  (i.  e. 
middle)  of  March,  tramping  through  Kandalax  and  Raz- 
Navolok  to  Kola,  whence  the  steamer  of  the  Archangel- 
Murman  Steamship  Co.,  which  winters  at  Ekaterina  Harbour, 
conveys  them  to  their  respective  stanovishtches,  where 
they  begin  at  once  to  rig  out  their  small  fishing  shniacks, 
or  smacks. 

The  men  usually  club  together  into  associations  or  com- 
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munities  of  from  four  to  five  in  each,  and  the  catch 
is  divided  equally  among  them,  setting  apart  the  well- 
known  supplementary  or  leader’s  share,  called  “  korsht- 
chik,”  (probably  from  kormchi  the  legal  term  for  master  or 
helmsman,)  the  portioning  out  of  which  occasions  no  small 
bother. 

Among  the  fishermen  who  come  from  the  Districts  of 
Kem  and  Onega,  the  pocrute  (hiring  or  sweating)  system 


TRIASTCHINO  HARBOUR. 


prevails.  The  “  pocruting  ”  system  may  be  explained  as 
follows :  the  shipowners  hire  for  their  shniacks  3  or  4  men, 
called  pocrutchenniki,  who,  in  return  for  their  services,  are 
entitled  to  ^  of  the  spoils.  The  shipowner,  during  the 

winter,  i  e.  long  before  the  opening  of  the  season,  has 

already  come  to  terms  with  the  men,  and  provided  them 

in  advance  with  supplies  of  all  sorts,  not  only  for  them¬ 

selves,  but  for  their  families  as  well,  and  with  everything 
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necessary  in  the  shape  of  gear,  tackle,  etc.  Accounts  are 
settled  up  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  value  of  the 
goods  previously  received  on  credit  is  deducted  from  the 
share  of  the  catch  due  to  the  men,  and  of  course 
both  the  goods  let  out  on  credit,  and  the  catch  as  well, 
are  rated  by  the  owner  at  his  own  estimation.  When 
all  has  thus  been  duly  reckoned  up,  it  turns  out  in 
most  cases  that  the  fishermen  thus  “pocruted,”  not  only 
receive  nothing  whatever  in  money  or  kind,  but  still 
remain  indebted  to  their  employer.  Their  inability  to 
wipe  out  the  debt  from  year  to  year  is  the  reason  why 
this  system  is  still  in  force  among  the  fishermen  of  Onega 
and  Kem. 

To  assist  the  men  as  far  as  possible  to  work  on  their 
own  account,  it  was  determined,  by  Imperial  ordinance  of 
March  l8/30th,  1886,  to  grant  loans  to  the  Pomors  to 
enable  them  to  form  independent  Associations  of  their  own, 
and  provide  themselves  with  everything  necessary,  to  the 
extent  of  430  roubles  (or  £45)  per  Association  of  men 
working  on  each  shniack,  and  215  roubles,  (or  £22  ioj) 
per  Association  of  men  on  each  karbass,  or  big  open  boat. 
Up  to  1894,  seventy-four  of  these  Associations  availed 
themselves  of  loans,  of  which,  however,  only  ten  have  sur¬ 
vived,  the  remainder,  from  one  cause  or  another,  having 
been  dissolved.  Loans  were  granted  to  the  amount  of  16,410 
roubles  (or  £1,727)  in  all.  But  the  results  did  not  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Government. 
The  reason  was  that  the  loans  were  too  small  to  furnish 
the  ship  with  gear,  tackle,  etc.,  and  to  provision  the  men, 
with  their  families,  till  the  end  of  the  season,  when  the 
earnings  of  the  fisheries  would  come  to  their  relief.  To  do 
this,  loans  up  to  at  least  800  roubles  (or  £84)  would  be 
required,  as  hitherto,  in  hopes  of  a  good  season,  the  men 
would  take  the  loan,  but  at  the  same  time  borrow  from 
private  sources  the  balance  of  which  they  were  still  in 
want,  and  borrow  it  of  course  at  exorbitant  interest.  Then, 
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unable  to  settle  at  the  proper  time  with  their  creditors, 
the  latter  would  foreclose,  as  it  were,  and  confiscate  ships, 
tackle,  gear  and  everything.  A  few  Associations,  however, 
have  managed  to  survive,  and  pay  off  all  their  liabilities ; 
while  some  of  the  individual  members  of  other  Associations, 
on  the  break  up  of  the  latter,  have  worked  themselves  up 
into  independent  owners.  The  “  pocruting  ”  system,  however, 
is  everywhere  dying  a  natural  death,  as,  thanks  to  the 
establishment  of  regular  steamboat  services,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Murman  trade  in  general,  the  men  are  now 
enabled  to  furnish  themselves,  even  though  on  credit,  with 
vessels,  gear,  stores,  etc.  on  the  spot,  and  to  sell  their  fish 
as  soon  as  caught,  to  dealers  who  have  erected  warehouses, 
shops,  etc.  on  the  Murman,  and  who  despatch  vessels  there 
to  load  and  salt  the  fish. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  absence  of  telegraphic 
communication  between  the  various  fishing  centres  and 
market  towns,  as  being  one  of  the  principal  causes  militat¬ 
ing  against  any  rapid  development  of  the  fisheries.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  the  abnormal  state  of  the  salt  trade 
on  the  Murman  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  business.  The  sale 
of  this  commodity  hitherto  had  remained  in  the  hands  of 
a  small  number  of  speculators,  who,  taking  advantage  of 
the  complete  absence  of  competition,  raised  prices  to  an 
exorbitant  degree,  sometimes  to  40  and  60  copeiks  a  pood, 
(or  10 d  to  1  .y  2>d  per  36  lbs.)  and  eveii  higher,  while  the 
market  price  for  fish  has  in  no  way  corresponded  with  such 
extortionate  figures. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  high  price  and  scarcity  of  salt, 
the  preserving  process  was  wretchedly  carried  out,  causing 
a  decline  in  the  value  of  the  fish.  To  put  a  stop  to  all 
this  the  State  Council,  with  the  Emperor’s  assent,  decided 
in  1 893  to  have  Government  Salt  Depots  erected  along  the 
Murman.  The  moment  the  authorities  set  about  building 
one  of  these  depots  at  the  station  of  Teriberka,  the  most 
central  and  most  frequented  of  the  fishing  sites,  and 
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providing  it  with  the  requisite  amount  of  salt,  prices  rapidly 
declined,  and  kept  at  the  normal  figure  of  about  20  copeiks 
the  pood,  or  5 d.  per  36  lbs.,  during  the  entire  season. 
The  salutary  influence  of  the  measure  was,  thus,  immedi¬ 
ately  felt,  and  its  object  fully  attained. 

Treska,  or  cod  (Gadus  morrhua.  L.),  forms  the  main 
support  of  the  Murman  fisheries.  Rut  besides  cod,  though 
in  comparatively  smaller  numbers,  the  following  are  also 


SALTING  COD  FISH. 


caught :  turbot  (Rhombus  maximus,  Cuv.),  haddock  (Gadus 
aeglefinus,  L.),  coal-fish  or  saith  (Gadus  virens,  L.),  wolf¬ 
fish  (Lupus  marinus,  or  Anarrhichas  lupus,  L.),  flat  fish 
(Pleuronectidae),  comber  or  sea-perch  (Serranus  cabrilla, 
Cuv.),  and  the  lota  or  eel-pout  (Lota  vulgaris,  Cuv.).  All 
these  fish  come  near  in  to  the  shores  in  spring,  to  deposit 
their  spawn.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  cod  comes  to 
us  from  Norway  with  the  warm  currents  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
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so  that  the  catch  begins  always  on  the  western  part  of  the 
coast,  and  then  gradually  works  eastward.  The  course  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  varies  year  by  year,  at  one  time  approach¬ 
ing  quite  near  the  shore,  at  another  being  much  further 
off,  so  that  the  fishermen  have  to  regulate  their  voyages 
according  to  the  direction  of  its  currents.  The  usual  distance 
for  cod-fishing  is  from  10  to  30  versts,  or  from  6|  to  20 
miles,  from  the  shore,  at  a  depth  of  120  to  150  fathoms. 
Individual  fishermen  catch  cod  with  a  line,  180  fathoms 
deep,  to  the  end  of  which  hook  and  bait  are  fastened,  with 
a  plummet  to  sink  it.  This  way  of  fishing  entails  a  great 
deal  of  muscular  exercise,  without  yielding  any  very  con¬ 
soling  results. 

The  Pomors  are  not  at  all  fond  of  line-fishing,  but  prefer 
their  yarus  (“great  lines"  or  “gartlins”).  This  yarus  is 
some  versts  in  length  (1  verst  =  |  mile),  and  made  of 
rope  of  the  thickness  of  one’s  little  finger,  with  finer  lines 
of  about  if  to  2  arshines  (or  3|  to  4|  feet)  in  length 
attached  to  it,  at  about  1  arshine  (or  2  ft.  4  ins.)  one 
from  the  other.  Hooks  with  small  bait,  usually  capelin 
(Mallotus  villosus),  or  sand-eels  (Ammodytes),  or,  should 
these  not  be  obtainable,  then  sand-worms  or  the  insides  of 
crabs  etc.,  are  fastened  to  the  lower  end  of  the  lines.  The 
length  of  a  big  yarus  reaches  4,000  sajens,  or  over  5  miles, 
and  has  some  5,000  hooks  attached  to  it.  The  yarus  is 
lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  hauled  up  again 
some  six  hours  later,  when  the  lines  are  gradually  emptied 
of  their  fish.  Over  1,200,000  hooks  are  used  each  year  on 
the  Murman. 

Comparing  the  two  methods,  the  yarus  and  the  single 
line,  the  former  has  many  advantages,  but  costs  much 
more,  so  that  not  everyone  is  in  a  position  to  afford  it. 

The  question  of  bait  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
fisheries.  It  generally  consists,  as  stated  above,  of  the 
capelin,  and  the  sand-eel  or  lesser  launce  (Ammodytes 
Lancea,  Cuv.),  or  else  of  sand-worms,  the  insides  of  crabs 
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etc.  Cod  go  for  the  capelin  more  than  any  other.  These 
little  fish  frequent  the  Arctic  Ocean,  coming  each  year,  in 
enormous  shoals,  quite  close  to  the  shore,  to  cast  their 
spawn,  and  to  escape  at  the  same  time  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  rapacious  cod.  The  presence  of  capelin  may  be 
known  by  the  number  of  sea-gulls  hovering  round.  The 
shoals  are  at  times  so  dense  and  compact  that  you  will 
see  sea-gulls  waddling  over  them,  while  it  is  impossible  for 
a  boat  to  make  its  way  through  them.  The  capelin  in 
appearance  is  like  the  smelt  (Osmerus  eperlanus,  L.),  and 
very  oily.  It  first  appears  about  the  middle  (or  end)  of 
March,  and  usually  returns  to  the  deep  sea  after  June 
1  / 1 3th.  During  the  last  10  years  the  prices  of  fish  on  the 
Murman  have  varied  as  follows : 


Cod,  40  c.  to  1  r.,  or  lod  to  2 s.  id  .  . 
Haddock,  10  c.  to  40  c.,  or  2 \d  to  10 d  .  .  . 

Wolf-fish,  15  c.  to  35  c.,  or  3 \d  to  8 \d  .  .  . 

Coal-fish,  10  c.  to  30  c.,  or  2 \d  to  7  \d  .  .  . 

Turbot,  1  r.  to  1  r.  80  c.,  or  2 s.  3 d  to  2s.  6d 
Cod-liver,  60  c.  to  1  r.  20  c.,  or  ij.  3^  to  2 s.  6 d 
Shark 

Haddock  liver,  40  c.  to  70  c.,  or  lod  to  ij.  5 \d 
Coal-fish 


.  per  pood  of  36.4  lbs. 


IOO  poods  of  cod,  or  3,640  lbs.,  usually  yield  10  poods, 
or  364  lbs.,  of  liver,  or,  as  the  people  of  the  district 
call  it,  maksa  or  voiuks;  while  10  poods  of  liver  will 
produce  5  of  oil. 

Fishing  generally  ends  about  August  1 5 /27th,  when  the 
men  hurry  away,  some  home,  others  to  sell  their  fish  at 
the  Margaret  Fair  at  Archangel.  Before  starting  homewards, 
the  shniacks  are  hauled  up  out  of  the  water  and  given  a 
coating  of  tar,  the  sheds  and  other  property  are  delivered 
over  to  the  care  of  the  local  residents,  at  a  fixed  price, 
and  the  Murman  remains  lonely  and  abandoned  till  the 
following  year. 
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The  following  Table  shows  the  produce  of  the  Murman 
fisheries,  exclusive  of  fat  or  oil,  for  1896 — 1897: 
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Some  300,000  poods,  or  4,838  tons,  of  the  total  catch 
are  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  remainder  being  shipped  to 
the  Margaret  Fair  at  Archangel.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
40,000  poods  of  fat,  or  645  tons,  are  annually  shipped  to 
Norway. 

A  special  Government  steamer,  the  “  Mur  man,”  is  placed 
at  the  disposition  of  the  District-Superintendent  of  Police 
at  Kola.  Her  duties  are  numerous  enough :  to  protect  our 
fishermen  against  foreigners,  to  keep  the  men  in  touch 
with  the  movements  of  the  fish  and  bait,  to  convey  sick 
men  to  the  Refuges  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  to  carry 
medical  and  sanitary  officials  from  point  to  point,  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  to  render  assistance  to  all 
vessels  in  distress,  to  convey  criminals,  and  finally  to  carry 
out  all  the  orders  and  dispositions  of  the  Governor  of 
Archangel.  She  is  usually  afloat  from  March  15/27^1  to 
October  25th/November  6th.  She  is,  undoubtedly,  of  great 
use,  but  unfortunately  is  far  too  small,  as  she  can  only 
receive  on  board  a  small  number  of  outside  passengers, 
while  in  stormy  weather  it  is  sometimes  beyond  her  power 
to  put  out  to  sea  at  all. 

In  addition  to  the  steamship  “  Murman,”  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  fisheries  against  the  inroads  of  foreigners,  a 
special  cruiser  has  been  despatched  here  each  summer 
during  the  last  five  years, — thus  putting  an  end  to  the 
incursions  of  foreigners,  who,  for  many  years  past,  used  to 
come  poaching  within  our  waters.  The  surveys  and  hydro- 
graphical  works  in  general,  accomplished  by  the  officers  in 
these  hitherto  little-explored  seas,  present  other  undoubted 
advantages  to  navigation,  accruing  from  the  presence  of 
this  cruiser  in  the  Arctic. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  the  spread  of  colonisa¬ 
tion  on  the  Murman,  the  construction  of  the  telegraph,  the 
extension  of  steamboat  communications,  and  the  general 
awakening  of  the  economic  life  of  the  neighbourhood,  the 
fisheries  might  be  almost  indefinitely  expanded,  and  with 
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them,  other  industries  which  now  lie  in  a  state  of  stagna¬ 
tion.  Among  others,  the  Greenland  seal  (Phoca  Groenlan- 
dica)  fisheries,  between  the  entrance  to  the  White  Sea  and 
Cape  Holy  (Sweetnose),  should  begin  from  March  at  least, 
but  at  that  period  the  fishermen  of  the  White  Sea  are  still 
blocked  up  by  ice;  while  it  would  be  easy  to  start  out 
from  the  never-freezing  inlets  of  the  Murman  Coast.  In 
1897  two  Russian  vessels  which  had  wintered  there,  had 
capital  sport  with  seals  off  Cape  Sweetnose,  doing  an 


WHALERY  IN  THE  GULF  OF  ARA. 


excellent  business.  Four  other  ships  are  already  on  their 
way  now  (May  1898). 

Judging  from  the  flourishing  state  of  the  whale-fisheries 
in  Norway,  it  might  be  supposed  that  we,  too,  could  do 
something  more  than  at  present,  if  we  only  set  about  it 
in  the  right  way.  Whales  are  numerous  in  our  waters,  but 
remain  undisturbed.  Some  ten  years  ago  works  were  erected 
by  a  Whaling  Co.  at  Port  Vladimir,  and  subsequently 
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another  establishment  was  founded  by  Prince  Sheremetieff  at 
Ara-Guba.  These  whaleries  killed  some  300  whales,  though  the 
Ara-Guba  Works  were  open  for  two  seasons  only.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  from  want  of  capital,  and  still  more  owing  to  the  inexpe¬ 
rience  of  the  managers,  these  establishments  were  soon  closed. 

The  shark-fisheries,  too,  might  be  turned  into  a  source 
of  profit.  At  present  sharks  are  caught  merely  by  accident, 
getting  entangled  in  the  yaruses  (or  “great  lines”).  In 
appearance  the  shark  (Squalus  borealis,  Scoresby)  resembles 


A  SLAUGHTERED  WHALE  AT  ARA-GUBA. 

Photo  by  Engineer  Podgaetski. 

the  sturgeon  (Acipenser  sturio,  L.),  his  flesh  is  white,  with 
no  oil  provision.  The  fishermen  will  not  eat  him,  most 
of  them  on  the  ground  that  he  feeds  chiefly  on  human 
flesh.  The  only  part  made  use  of  is  his  liver,  from  which 
fish-oil  is  extracted.  The  shark  is  the  fisherman’s  enemy, 
as  he  often  despoils  the  yarus  of  its  prey.  The  Gulf  of 
Kola,  especially  in  winter  time,  swarms  with  them,  the 
inhabitants  setting  lines,  and  drawing  from  their  liver  some 
2,000  poods,  or  32  tons,  of  oil  per  annum.  Besides  sharks, 
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marine  animals,  too,  do  much  mischief  to  the  yarns : 
such  as  seals,  (nierpas  or  common  seal,  Phoca  vitulina  et 
foetida)  etc.  The  fishermen  call  them  all  by  the  general 
name  of  Kozhia  (hide  or  leather).  As  soon  as  any  Kozhias 
appear  on  the  scene  the  fisherman  leaves  off  work  for  a 
time,  these  animals  driving  all  the  fish  away,  besides  seizing 
any  that  are  in  the  yarus. 

Ever  since  the  right  of  entry  into  our  waters  was  barred 
to  foreign  fishermen,  seals  have  multiplied  in  enormous 
numbers.  Countless  herds  leave  the  White  Sea  in  spring 
to  swim  along  the  coasts  of  the  Murman,  destroying  fish 
wholesale,  and  seriously  interfering  with  the  fishing-indus¬ 
tries  in  general.  Enormous  shoals  of  herrings,  too,  frequent 
the  gulfs  of  the  Murman,  but  no  one  as  yet  takes  the 
trouble  to  catch  them. 


§  2 

Inauguration  of  Telegraph  Works  between  Ekaterina  Harbour  and  Kola. — 
Survey  of  the  route. — -Exploration  of  the  site  for  the  projected  port 
and  administrative  centre  of  the  Murman. — Unsuitability  of  Kola. — 
Ekaterina  Harbour  chosen. — Description. — Advantages. — Progress  of 
the  Works. 

Our  arrival  at  Kola  was  eagerly  awaited,  for  we  were  to 
inaugurate  the  erection  of  the  first  telegraph  pole  of  the 
line  which  was  to  connect  this,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
District,  with  its  rising  rival,  Ekaterina  Harbour.  In  the 
presence  of  throngs  of  the  townsmen  and  others,  a  Service 
of  Thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty  was  held  on  the  spot 
where  the  first  pole  was  raised. 

During  the  few  days  we  remained  at  Ekaterina  Harbour, 
wires  to  the  extent  of  several  versts  were  erected,  besides 
telephone-communication  between  Kola  and  the  harbour 
works,  which  brought  the  engineers  into  instant  touch  with 
the  authorities  etc. 

Timber  being  scarce  on  the  Murman,  7,200  poles  were 
shipped  from  Archangel  in  steamers  specially  engaged  for 
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the  purpose.  Thanks  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  telegraph 
officials,  particularly  of  Mr.  N.  N.  Kormileffi  the  Inspector, 
and  Engineers  Novitski,  Mendeleeff,  and  Simanovitch,  the 
whole  Murman  telegraph-line  from  the  frontiers  of  Norway, 
via  the  Pechenga  Monastery,  the  Ribatchi  or  Fishermen's 
Peninsula,  Ekaterina  Harbour  and  Kola,  to  Kem,  a  distance 
of  about  r,ooo  versts,  or  666  miles,  was  completed  in  1896, 
and  by  October  of  the  same  year  was  opened  for  the 
transmission  of  messages  at  Pechenga  Monastery,  Vaida- 
Guba,  Ekaterina  Harbour,  Kola,  Keret  and  Kovda,  together 
with,  in  the  following  year,  Tereberka  and  Gavrilovo. 

Having  rested  and  passed  the  night  at  Kola,  I  inspected 
next  morning  the  few  Government  and  Public  Institutions, 
after  which  we  resumed  our  journey.  Being  anxious  to 
ascertain  what  description  of  country  lay  between  Kola  and 
Ekaterina  Harbour,  and  to  what  extent  it  would  be  pass¬ 
able,  I  determined  to  do  the  distance,  some  50  to  60 
versts,  or  from  33  to  40  miles,  on  foot.  With  this  end  in 
view,  I  ordered  the  detachment  of  soldiers,  under  Lieut.- 
Col.  Charkovski,  to  proceed  by  the  mountains  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  harbour,  while  I  myself,  with  the  rest  of  our 
party,  started  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Kola.  The 
soldiers  reached  Ekaterina  Harbour  in  36  hours,  not  meeting 
with  any  particular  difficulties  on  the  way. 

The  whole  of  the  way  presents  a  stony,  undulating,  and 
at  times  even  elevated,  surface,  overgrown  with  tortuous 
and  blighted  birch  trees,  the  vegetation  in  general  being 
poor  and  scant.  There  are  no  footways  or  thoroughfares 
of  any  kind.  The  low-lying  ground  and  valleys  are  covered 
with  tundra- like  swamps  and  with  multitudes  of  small  lakes 
and  ponds.  The  whole  tramp,  in  fact,  from  hill  to  hill, 
over  the  slimy  tundra,  groping  one’s  way,  as  it  were,  over 
or  around  hills,  lakes  and  bogs,  making  rough  and  ready 
contrivances  to  serve  as  bridges  over  streams  and  quagmires, 
etc.,  was  somewhat  exhausting,  without  at  the  same  time 
presenting  any  very  serious  obstacles,  so  that  it  would  be 
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quite  possible,  with  a  comparatively  small  outlay,  to  make, 
not  only  a  summer  footway,  but  even  a  winter  road  for 
reindeer-travelling. 

During  the  march  endless  numbers  of  white  kuropatkas, 
or  willow-grouse  (Lagopus  albus),  and  a  few  foxes  were 
put  up.  Our  men,  too,  saw  a  couple  of  brown  bears,  which 
took  to  their  heels  so  rapidly  that  there  was  no  getting 
near  them,  the  bullets  sent  after  them  only  inspiring  them 
with  renewed  anxiety  to  get  off  as  fast  as  they  could. 
On  June  24th/July  6th  we  all  met  again  at  Ekaterina 
Harbour.  As  we  had  to  stay  several  days  here,  each  of 
us  did  his  best  to  find  the  most  comfortable  quarters, 
some  on  board  the  steamship  “  Murman,”  others  in  various 
log-houses  etc. 

Here  my  cook  Paul  displayed  anew  his  genius.  His 
culinary  assistance  was  no  longer  required,  the  steamer 
having  her  own  cook,  or,  in  sailors’  lingo,  “cok,”  besides 
plenty  of  provisions.  But  Paul’s  uneasy  spirit  demanded 
occupation.  It  turned  out  that  he  is  passionately  fond  of 
stuffing  birds,  having  paid  particular  attention  to  their 
peculiarities,  and  he  is  able  to  give  to  each  its  proper  and 
most  characteristic  pose.  As  a  sportsman  and  collector 
myself,  I  at  once  availed  myself  of  his  talent,  and  set 
him  down  to  work.  Each  day  his  clever  and  tasteful  handi¬ 
work  produced  several  specimens  of  stuffed  seabirds  of 
various  species. 

The  moment  he  spied  out  a  bird,  a  seal,  or  other  animal 
not  already  in  his  collection,  he  at  once  roused  up  everyone 
around  him,  sending  them  off  in  all  directions  in  pursuit. 
Lieut.-Col.  Charkovski  fell  in  for  most  of  the  shooting, 
Paul  even  waking  him  up  at  any  hour  of  the  night, 
reporting  that  he  had  just  seen  some  wonderful  bird  or 
other.  And,  with  his  usual  good  nature,  Nicholas  Ivanovitch 
would  rise  at  once,  and  do  his  utmost  to  fulfil  Paul’s 
behests.  I  remember  our  men  trying  to  get  a  big  cor¬ 
morant  (Phalacrocorax  carbo)  for  Paul,  but  without  success, 
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for  the  bird  was  very  shy,  Paul,  meanwhile,  crying  out  in  a 
fever  of  anxiety — “  Do  get  it,  do  get  it.  Get  the  cormorant!” 
So  I  turned  to  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  Volunteer 
detachment : 

“  Melichoff,  get  a  boat,  my  gun,  and  a  few  men,  and  see 
that  by  to-morrow  morning  you  have  that  bird.” 

“All  right,  your  Excellency,”  was  the  brief  answer. 

The  little  soldiers  were  out  all  night,  using  every  device 
they  knew,  and  by  the  morning  the  cormorant  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  happy  Paul. 

When  our  work  was  done,  and  we  were  on  our  way 
home,  we  took  with  us  a  whole  museum  of  beautifully 
stuffed  birds,  besides  a  collection  of  stones,  shells,  crabs, 
corals,  seaweed  and  other  marvels  of  the  marine  world. 

During  our  stay  at  Ekaterina  Harbour  I  was  busy  on  a 
matter  which  had  long  been  to  me  a  question  of  deep 
interest, — searching  for  the  most  convenient  site  for  the 
construction  of  the  future  port  and  government  centre  of 
the  Murman. 

The  credit  of  the  first  idea  of  constructing  such  a  centre, 
close  to  the  open  ocean,  belongs  to  Mr.  S.  J.  Witte,  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  During  his  visit  to  the  Murman  in  1894 
Mr.  Witte  became  convinced  of  its  political  and  commercial 
significance,  and  he  found  that  at  the  present  time  what 
with  the  development  of  trade  and  traffic  along  this  coast, 
aided  by  the  erection  of  the  telegraph  and  by  more  regular 
steamboat  communications,  it  had  become  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable,  without  any  further  delay,  to  settle  this  question 
of  a  permanent  port  on  the  Murman.  Kola  has  seen  its 
best  days,  being  now  quite  unsuited,  either  as  a  port  or 
as  a  centre  of  administration.  The  Gulf  of  Kola  penetrates 
deep  into  the  mainland,  over  70  versts,  or  46  miles,  from 
the  ocean ;  while  Kola  itself,  lying  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Kola  and  Tuloma,  is,  so  to  say,  hidden  away,  far 
removed  from  all  the  industries  and  fisheries  of  the  Murman. 

In  days  gone  by,  under  the  then  conditions  of  life,  when 
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one  had  to  seek  refuge  from  all  sorts  of  enemies,  when 
pirates  still  roamed  the  coasts  of  the  Murman,  such  a  cosy 
little  nook,  encompassed  by  ramparts,  turrets  and  barbicans, 
and  defended  on  all  sides  by  the  works  of  Nature,  in  the 
form  of  hills,  shallows  and  swamps,  had  perhaps  some  raison 
d'etre.  But  those  days  are  over,  and  not  only  its  distance 
from  the  ocean  and  from  the  usual  course  of  shipping,  but 
other  natural  drawbacks  as  well,  detract  from  its  utility  as 
a  port.  Thus,  for  instance,  ocean-going  vessels  cannot  enter 
the  port  itself,  the  steamers  of  the  Archangel-Murman  Co. 
having  to  anchor  3  versts  (or  two  miles)  away,  the  little 
steamship  “Murman”  even  being  able  to  approach  only 
within  a  verst,  or  f  mile,  of  the  town.  Then,  too,  as  the 
tide  ebbs,  the  bed  of  the  Gulf  for  a  long  way  out  lies  high 
and  dry,  so  that  shoals,  rocks  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
current,  in  which  a  ship  can  hardly  keep  steady  even  at 
anchor,  prevent  any  near  approach.  Sailing  ships,  unless 
helped  by  favourable  breezes,  can  neither  enter  nor  quit 
the  Gulf,  having  insufficient  space  in  the  relatively  narrow 
channel,  to  tack  about  at  all.  Finally,  the  Gulf  freezes  in 
winter  to  within  25  versts,  or  l6|  miles,  of  Kola. 

The  depressing  influence  of  these  drawbacks  on  the  trade 
and  general  business  of  the  town  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  the  development  of  the  Murman  fisheries, 
in  spite  of  Kola  having  been  for  centuries  the  commercial 
and  official  centre  of  the  country,  it  has  not  gone  forward 
a  single  step.  On  the  contrary,  of  late  years  the  oldest 
inhabitants,  veteran  traders  of  the  place,  have  begun  regis¬ 
tering  themselves  as  colonists  or  new  settlers,  gradually 
moving  away  to  other  parts  of  the  Murman,  where  various 
busy  trading  communities  are  springing  up  all  around,  Kola 
itself  from  year  to  year  becoming  more  and  more  deserted. 
Ekaterinskaia  Gavan,  or  Ekaterina  Harbour,  situated  in  the 
Gulf  of  Kola,  is  considered,  from  most  points  of  view,  the 
best  harbour  along  the  Murman.  It  lies  15  versts,  or  ro 
miles,  from  the  ocean  and  from  the  course  of  vessels  plying 
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between  Archangel  and  St.  Petersburg  or  abroad.  It  is 
almost  exactly  mid-way  between  the  extreme  eastern  and 
western  fishing  stations  of  the  Coast,  right  off  the  mainland, 
and  screened  from  the  ocean  by  the  lofty  island  of  Ekaterina, 
over  2  versts,  or  i|  mile,  in  length. 

The  harbour  seldom  freezes,  and  if  some  exceptional 
season  sees  it  coated  over  with  ice*  about  the  end  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  beginning  of  March  (i.e.,  about  the  middle  of 
March),  this  ice  is  so  thin  as  to  oppose  no  serious  obstacles 


EKATERINA  HARBOUR. 

to  navigation  at  any  season  of  the  year.  All  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  for  any  small  steamer  to  start  out  as  it  first  begins 
to  cover  the  surface,  and  break  through  it,  when  it  is  at 
once  carried  away  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  which 
in  the  harbour,  as  well  as  in  the  Gulf  of  Kola,  attains 
to  from  io  to  12  feet.  This  has  been  done  several  times 
already  without  any  trouble  whatever. 

The  harbour  is  i,ooo  sajens,  or  2  versts  in  length,  (i.e., 
i-t  mile),  from  200  to  250  sajens,  or  466  to  583  yards, 
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in  width,  and  from  10  to  15  fathoms  in  depth,  dimensions 
which  will  enable  vessels  of  any  size  or  draught  to  anchor 
inside,  right  up  to  the  shore  itself  almost.  However  vehe¬ 
ment  may  be  the  gale  without,  whether  at  sea  or  in  the 
Gulf,  all  is  as  calm  as  a  lake  within  the  harbour,  sheltered, 
as  it  is,  from  well-nigh  every  wind,  by  perpendicular  cliffs 
of  rock.  A  stream  of  beautiful  fresh  water  flows  into  it 
from  the  S.  W.  This  stream,  fed  from  two  lakes  on  the 
mainland,  the  first  of  which  lies  95  feet,  and  the  second 
137  feet  above  the  sea-level,  never  freezes  even  in  the 
hardest  winter. 

The  central  position  of  the  harbour  between  the  populous 
and  fishing  centres  of  the  Murman,  its  nearness  to  the 
open  sea  and  to  the  northern  maritime  course  to  Archangel, 
its  security  as  an  anchorage  and  winter  shelter,  its  being 
ice-free  and  navigable  all  the  year  round,  added  to  the 
abundance  of  good  fresh  water  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  all 
these  undoubted  preferences  in  its  favour  compared  with 
the  other  inlets  of  the  Coast,  convinced  me  that  it  was  by 
far  the  best  site  for  the  new  port  and  centre  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  Murman,  and  for  the  whole  Kola  Peninsula. 

The  only  drawback  is  the  absence,  in  the  direct  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  harbour,  of  suitable  sites  for  building 
purposes.  The  banks  are  steep,  well-nigh  perpendicular. 
The  only  open  bit  of  ground  is  on  the  eastern  side,  on 
which  at  present  stand  dwellings,  warehouses,  etc.  for  the 
crew  of  the  Government  Steamer  Murman.  The  space  avail¬ 
able  here  is,  however,  so  limited  that  it  was  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  room  could  be  found  for  build¬ 
ing  a  coal  depot  for  the  cruisers  annually  visiting  the  Arctic, 
and  then  only  by  building  partly  on  shore,  and  partly  over 
the  water  on  piles.  On  the  southern  side,  however,  along 
a  sloping  projection  of  the  shore,  some  good  wharves  could 
be  erected,  by  driving  in  piles  and  building  to  the  shore 
on  one  side.  Most  of  the  warehouses  and  wharves  are 
constructed  in  this  way  in  Norway,  as  well  as  in  our  own 
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fishing-stations  and  settlements.  On  the  western  side,  more¬ 
over,  where  a  small  stream  runs  into  the  harbour,  there 
is  a  creek  which  could  be  fitted  up  as  a  dock.  These, 
then,  are  all  the  sites  on  the  shore  itself,  available  for  port- 
buildings. 

This  drawback  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  me,  so 
much  so  that  I  carefully  went  over  the  whole  adjoining 
neighbourhood  of  the  harbour,  in  search  of  sites,  dispersing 
my  fellow-travellers,  too,  on  the  same  quest.  The  Volun¬ 
teer  detachment,  Lieut.-Col.  Charkovski,  Capt.  A.  E.  Tara- 
tin,  of  the  Government  Steamer  Murman,  Mr.  Auvikaino, 
the  Forest-Officer  of  Kola,  who  turned  up  a  propos  to  act 
as  surveyor,  together  with  the  aged  and  highly  esteemed 
District-Superintendent  of  Police,  Mr.  W.  J.  Smirnoff,  had 
to  ramble  over  all  the  surrounding  hills  and  valleys.  We 
found  the  object  of  our  search,  as  it  chanced,  quite  close 
at  hand.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  harbour,  on  the 
S.  W.  side,  about  150  to  200  sajens’  distance  (or  350  to 
466  yards),  and  on  the  far  side  of  a  comparatively  low 
mountain  ridge,  Capt.  Taratin  pointed  out  to  us  a  vast 
plain,  sheltered  on  all  sides  by  hills.  A  stream  of  pure 
fresh  water  ripples  through  it,  running  from  a  lake  close 
by,  which  is  cut  off  from  the  plain  by  a  natural  stone 
dyke.  This  stream,  traversing  the  plain,  flows  to  the  S.  E. 
by  a  narrow  mountain  pass,  some  two  versts,  or  ia  mile, 
off,  into  a  small  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Kola  called  Kisslaia 
Bay.  It  was  clear  there  would  be  little  trouble  in  connect¬ 
ing  the  plain  with  this  bay,  which,  in  itself,  too,  offers  a 
good  sheltered  anchorage  for  smaller  craft.  A  natural 
opening  between  the  hills  seemed  peculiarly  suitable  for  a 
fairly  level  road,  right  from  the  very  quays  of  the  harbour 
to  any  part  of  the  plain  in  question.  The  latter,  as  we 
saw  it,  consisted  of  a  stony  subsoil,  covered  with  moss  and 
berries,  and  merely  needed  draining.  This  could  easily  be 
done  by  clearing  out  the  stream  that  runs  through  it,  and 
by  cutting  out  trenches  crosswise.  The  place  is  large 
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enough  for  a  considerable  settlement,  which  would  be  provid¬ 
ed  with  good  fresh  water  and  sheltered  on  all  sides  from 
storms,  at  the  same  time  being  in  close  communication 
with  Ekaterina  Harbour  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  Gulf 
of  Kola  on  the  other. 

Having  thoroughly  investigated  the  surrounding  locality 
and  convinced  myself  that  the  site  referred  to  above  was 
the  only  plot  of  ground  in  any  way  suitable  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  port-buildings,  private  houses,  etc.,  I  requested 
Mr.  Auvikaino  to  draw  up  a  plan,  and  the  photographer 
Leitzinger  to  take  some  views  of  the  site  in  question. 
For  three  whole  days,  under  a  drenching  rain,  Mr.  Auvikaino 
surveyed  and  mapped  out  all  the  locality  between  Ekaterina 
Harbour  and  Kisslaia  Bay,  the  men  of  the  Volunteer 
Detachment  assisting  him  in  conveying  his  instruments  etc. 
to  and  fro. 

Thanks  to  his  labours,  and  those  of  Lieut.  Zhdanko, 
Chief  of  the  Surveys  Department  of  the  White  Sea,  and 
of  Capt.  Taratin,  a  detailed  map  of  the  Harbour  and  neigh¬ 
bouring  inlets,  with  the  heights  and  depths  of  the  lakes, 
etc.,  was  subsequently  drawn  up.  1 


1  Author’s  note. — On  the  8/20th  of  April,  1896,  the  State  Council,  with  the 
assent  of  1 1  is  Imperial  Majesty,  definitely  resolved  upon  the  construction  of 
a  commercial  port  and  town  at  Ekaterina  Harbour,  assigning  the  sum  of 
400,000  r.,  or  .£42,105,  for  the  works,  which  were  begun  forthwith.  The 
progress  made  to  present  date  (May  1898)  may  be  briefly  stated  thus : 

(1)  All  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  surveyed  and  mapped  out ;  (2)  the 
grounds  levelled  and  subsoil  explored  by  means  of  pit-holes,  the  stream 
cleared  out,  and  the  land  drained ;  (3)  sites  blasted  and  made  ready  for  road 
and  quay  building,  the  latter  nearly  completed  ;  (4)  a  narrow-gauge  railroad, 
system  Decauville,  1  verst,  or  §  mile,  in  length,  laid  down  for  the  conveyance 
of  building  materials  etc.  from  the  harbour  to  the  town ;  (5)  a  chaussce 
road,  300  sajens,  or  700  yards,  in  length,  constructed  from  the  harbour  to  the 
town  ;  (6)  an  aqueduct  built;  (7)  over  30  wooden  structures,  on  stone  foun¬ 
dations,  built  in  rough,  including  a  Church,  School,  Hospital,  Police  Office, 
Treasury,  Justice  Chamber,  dwellings  for  officials,  Post  and  Telegraph  office, 
hotel,  public  baths,  warehouses,  granaries,  salt  depot,  etc.  All  the  buildings 
will  be  completed  by  the  autumn  of  1898,  and  in  1899  it  is  proposed  to 
open  Ekaterina  Harbour  and  transfer  to  it  all  the  official  administration  of 
the  Kola  Peninsula. 
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The  Gulf  of  Ura. — -Port  Vladimir. — The  Ura  settlement. — Gulf  of  Motovski. — 
Kitovka  settlement. — Ozerko  harbour. — Puffins. — Angling  for  cod. — 
Kildin  Island. — -Climatic  conditions  of  the  Murman. — Teriberka  and 
Gavrilovo. — General  revival  of  the  Murman. — Significance  of  the  Mur¬ 
man  port. — A  window  looking  out  on  the  whole  world. — Necessity  of 
railroad  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Ekaterina  Harbour  via  Petrozavodsk 
and  Kem. — Return  to  Archangel. — Deepening  the  bar  of  the  Dwina. 

While  the  above-mentioned  works  were  in  progress  in 
the  environs  of  the  harbour,  we  made  a  new  trips  on  the 
steamer  “Murman  ”  to  the  Gulf  of  Motovski,  Port  Vladimir, 


PORT  VLADIMIR. 


Gulf  of  Ura,  Ara  Islands,  Kitovka  Settlement,  Ozerko  Har¬ 
bour,  the  Island  of  Kildin,  and  to  some  of  the  fishing 
stations.  To  get  to  Port  Vladimir  from  Ekaterina  Harbour 
we  had  to  put  out  into  the  ocean  again.  The  sea  was  fresh, 
with  a  stiff  breeze  blowing,  waves  sweeping  the  decks, 
but  the  little  “  Murman,”  under  Capt.  Taratin,  an  expert 
navigator  quite  at  home  on  the  waters  of  the  Arctic,  sped 
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bravely  on,  now  mounting  the  crests  of  the  waves,  now 
plunging  down  between  them.  Standing  towards  the  West 
on  leaving  the  Gulf  of  Kola,  and  doubling  Cape  Pogan,  we 
entered  Ura-guba. 

This  gulf  runs  some  20  versts,  or  13  miles,  deep  into 
the  mainland.  Towards  the  middle,  the  narrow  streak  of 
land  formed  by  Shalim  Islands  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
one  called  Great  Ura-guba,  the  other  Little  Ura-guba.  Just 
at  the  estuary  of  the  latter,  by  the  Island  of  Shalim,  lies 
the  vast  Bay  of  Eritiki,  now  called  Port  Vladimir,  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  visit  of  His  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand 
Duke  Vladimir  Alexandrovitch. 

Port  Vladimir  forms  a  good  quiet  anchorage  for  ships, 
but  it  lies,  unfortunately,  off  an  island,  and  not  off  the 
mainland.  It  is  sheltered  on  all  sides,  but  the  entrance 
from  the  Gulf  of  Ura,  with  fresh  northerly  gales  blowing, 
is  somewhat  dangerous,  as  the  narrow  avenue  leading  into 
the  Gulf  from  the  North,  that  is  from  the  ocean,  is  open 
and  unprotected. 

Along  the  shores  there  is  fairly  good  accommodation  for 
building  purposes.  A  few  years  ago,  when  the  Whaling 
Company  “  Ribak  ”  was  still  at  work,  this  neighbourhood 
was  very  animated  but  on  the  closing  up  of  whaling 
operations,  the  whole  surrounding  district  became  more  and 
more  deserted.  The  Whaling  Establishment,  with  its  engines 
and  appurtenances,  still  standing  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  harbour,  the  walled-up  church,  and  the  church-yard 
with  its  shapeless  crosses,  crumbling  from  age,  produce  a 
sense  of  most  oppressive  loneliness.  The  only  building  in 
which  some  sign  of  life  may  still  be  seen  is  the  factory  of 
Varonin  on  the  southern  side.  A  small  two-masted  sailing- 
ship,  loading  cod-fish,  lay  close  by  as  we  sailed  in.  She 
left  at  the  same  time  as  we  did,  the  care-taker  of  the 
Whaling  Establishment,  and  the  keeper  of  Voronin’s  factory, 
remaining  behind  as  the  only  human  inhabitants  of  these 
dreary  solitudes.  Continuing  our  voyage,  we  sailed  on  to 
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the  Finnish  colony  of  Ura  which  lies  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  Gulf  of  that  name.  Sombre-looking  cliffs  frowned 
down  on  us  from  both  sides,  in  the  recesses  of  which  sat 
a  number  of  cormorants,  as  statuesque  and  gloomy  as  their 
surroundings.  We  could  discover  no  possible  landing-place 
till  we  got  right  up  to  the  colony  itself,  the  Gulf  here 
varying  in  depth  from  ioo  to  150  fathoms. 

The  settlement  or  colony  of  Ura  stretches  along  the  rivulet 
of  the  same  name,  and  is  peopled  entirely  with  Finns,  to 
the  number  of  about  200.  Proceeding  some  3  versts,  or 
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Photo  by  Engineer  Podgaetski. 

2  miles  between  rows  of  rocks,  in  our  launch,  we  landed 
just  off  the  settlement,  and  were  astounded  at  the  absence 
of  any  signs  of  habitation.  Entering  one  house, — not  a 
soul  in  it;  moving  on  a  bit  further,  and  trying  another,  a 
two-storied  neat-looking  one,  —  we  found  the  doors  locked; 
looking  in  at  the  windows,  everything  was  tidily  arranged, 
good  furniture,  rugs,  window-curtains,  lamps,  pictures,  etc., 
etc. — but  no  sign  of  life  1  On  the  door  of  this  house,  and 
of  others,  we  noticed  a  small  brass  plate,  with  the  name 
of  the  owner  engraved  on  it,  what  for  I  don’t  know.  One 
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would  have  thought  that  the  villagers  would  be  pretty  well 
acquainted  by  now  with  each  other’s  homes.  At  last,  in 
some  adjoining  houses,  we  discovered  some  women  and 
children.  It  seemed  that  all  the  men,  without  exception, 
were  away  at  the  fisheries,  while  most  of  the  women,  too, 
were  out  gathering  herbs  and  berries. 

We  were  particularly  struck  with  the  neatness  and  orderly 
arrangement  of  all  these  little  homesteads,  both  inside  and 
out.  Even  in  the  poorest  hovel,  the  walls,  floors,  furniture 
and  crockery  bore  traces  of  the  strictest  cleanliness;  the 
floors  were  strewn  with  bracken-ferns,  little  pictures  were 
suspended  from  the  walls,  and  curtains  from  the  windows. 
The  women  were  pictures  of  neatness,  the  children,  too, 
having  nothing  in  common  with  the  unwashed,  little  tat¬ 
terdemalions  so  often  met  with  in  our  villages.  We  found 
a  cupboard  full  of  books,  and  even  newspapers,  in  each 
house.  The  children  are  taught  to  read  and  write  by  their 
parents  themselves. 

Every  household  has  its  own  cows.  The  tiny  little 
cowsheds,  which  we  had  to  stoop  down  to  enter,  are  kept 
in  irreproachable  order,  being  regularly  cleaned  out  several 
times  a  day.  A  dairy,  too,  is  attached  to  each  house,  and 
here,  again,  cleanliness  is  carried  to  a  degree  bordering  on 
the  ridiculous.  Out  of  doors  the  same  spotless  order,  no 
dirt  or  rubbish  littering  about,  with  the  firewood  neatly 
disposed  in  rows  and  stacks.  The  surrounding  meadows, 
carefully  kept  and  manured,  were  in  the  like  exemplary 
condition,  everything  as  spruce  and  trim  as  could  be,  as 
if  every  little  stone  had  been  religiously  swept  away;  while 
the  grass,  the  rude  climate  notwithstanding,  was  evidently 
good  enough,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  to  provide  their 
cattle  with  fodder.  Not  one  of  the  women  spoke  Russian, 
but  luckily  Mr.  Yahnushkovski,  my  private  secretary,  spoke 
Finnish,  and  thus  we  were  able  to  chat  with  them  about 
their  daily  life.  We  asked  them  why  they  didn’t  learn  to 
speak  Russian,  which,  as  good  Russian  subjects,  they  were 
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in  duty  bound  to  do,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  in  their 
intercourse  with  Russian  authorities  and  traders,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  language  would  not  be  without  its  use  to  them. 

“  Give  us  a  Russian  school,”  they  answered,  “  and  we’ll 
gladly  send  our  children  to  it,  and  learn  Russian  ourselves 
as  well.  As  it  is,  we  teach  them  everything  ourselves, 
and  of  course  we  can  only  teach  them  what  we  know. 
Why!  there’s  not  a  single  school  on  all  the  Murman  Coast!” 

Some  of  the  villagers  here  live  by  ship-building.  We  saw 
on  the  shore,  among  others,  a  fair-sized  listerboat.  This 
is  a  decked  ship,  very  similar  to  those  we  see  in  Norway, 
of  good,  solid,  business-like  build.  They  told  us  that  a 
Norwegian  had  lately  bought  just  such  another,  built  and 
rigged  here,  for  4,000  roubles  (£421),  and  that  the  vessel 
before  us  had  been  sold  in  advance  to  a  Russian  fisherman. 

As  we  were  strolling  along  the  shore  close  to  the  settle¬ 
ment,  we  noticed  some  five  or  six  hundred  telegraph  poles, 
all  neatly  stacked  up,  and,  in  an  adjoining  shed,  some 
coils  of  wire  and  other  telegraphic  belongings.  The  villagers 
displayed  great  interest  in  the  telegraph,  promising  us  that 
they  would  render  all  possible  assistance  in  the  surveys, 
conveyance  of  materials,  etc. 

Leaving  these  good  people  we  steered  for  the  Gulf  of 
Motovski.  As  we  came  within  sight  of  Ara  Island,  near 
the  Gulf  of  that  name,  our  attention  was  attracted  by 
innumerable  sea-birds,  swimming  about  in  huge  flocks.  On 
getting  closer  to  them,  they  flapped  helter-skelter  to  the 
shores  on  either  side,  half  running,  half  flying,  and  lashing 
the  water  with  their  wings.  They  turned  out  to  be  puffins, 
or  the  so-called  “Murman  parrots”  (Fratercula  Arctica). 

The  breast  is  snowy-white  and  downy.  The  back  and 
wings  are  black.  The  cheeks  are  grey,  with  a  red  rim 
round  the  eyes.  A  black  ring  encircles  the  neck.  The 
legs  are  red.  The  bill  is  big  and  thick,  with  bright  red 
stripes,  and  round  it  is  a  thickish  yellow  excrescence.  The 
abnormal  size  of  the  big  red  bill  looks  like  a  nose  added  on. 
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As  I  wanted  a  specimen  or  two  of  these  birds,  we  steered 
towards  an  island  where  they  evidently  nested  in  the  recesses 
of  well-nigh  perpendicular  cliffs. 

But  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  effect  a  landing.  The 
island  consisted  of  a  single  rock,  standing  out  from  the  sea; 
the  sea,  too,  was  roughish,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of 
getting  into  shelter  anywhere,  as  the  wind  blew  straight 
along  it.  On  drawing  nearer  we  took  soundings  with  the 
lead,  and  cast  anchor  in  18  fathoms.  The  boat  was  launched, 
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and  off  we  started  after  these  queer-looking  birds.  But  the 
waves  broke  so  violently  against  the  granite  rocks  of  the 
island,  that  it  was  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  we  could 
jump  out  of  the  boat,  and  clamber  up  the  almost  vertical 
rocks.  The  summit  presented  an  irregular  surface,  lined 
here  and  there,  in  the  cracks  and  crevices,  with  moss  and 
cloudberries  (Rubus  Chamaemorus).  Puffins,  it  seems,  are 
very  fond  of  these  berries.  Numbers  of  these  birds  haunt 
the  Islands  of  Ainovski,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
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Pechenga.  The  islands  belong  to  the  Monastery  there,  and 
are  overgrown  with  cloudberries,  on  which,  from  earliest 
times,  the  puffins  had  been  accustomed  to  feed  unmolested. 
But  a  few  years  back  some  traders  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  began  paying  our  little  parrots  unpleasant  attentions, 
their  downy  feathers  being  in  demand  in  the  foreign  market. 
A  scene  of  slaughter  ensued,  many  thousands  falling  victims 
to  some  new  fashion  or  other  in  ladies’  attire. 

We  found  several  eider-duck  nests,  from  which  we  plucked 
all  the  down.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  come  near  any 
of  the  puffins,  as  they  sat  in  the  crannies  of  the  steep 
rocks  facing  seawards,  and  those  we  shot  either  fell  into 
the  sea,  or  else  into  nooks  and  corners  of  the  seemingly 
inaccessible  rocks.  Some  of  the  crew  of  the  “  Murman,” 
however,  whom  we  had  left  in  the  boat,  picked  up  those 
that  fell  in  the  water,  while  others  climbed  up  the  cliffs 
and  got  nearly  all  the  rest,  so  that  we  bagged  a  good 
dozen  of  puffins  and  several  other  species  to  add  to  our 
collection. 

While  we  were  thus  occupied  on  the  island,  the  crew  of 
the  steamer  amused  themselves  by  fishing  for  cod  on  the 
so-called  poddeova  system.  A  long  white  strip  of  bait, 
generally  cut  from  the  entrails  of  the  cod  itself,  is  fastened 
to  a  hook  and  lowered  by  a  plummet  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  line,  whose  length  varies  with  the  depth  of  the  water, 
here  some  20  fathoms.  The  line  is  flung  in,  and  kept  taut 
by  constant  tugging.  On  our  return  on  board  we  joined 
them  at  this  amusement.  What  the  cod  could  see  in  such 
a  bait  was  beyond  our  comprehension.  The  sailors  said 
he  simply  knocks  against  the  hook  while  playing  with  the 
long  tape-like  bait,  but  if  so  it  must  be  when  seizing  this 
dangling  white  streak  in  his  vain  endeavour  to  tear  it 
away  that  he  at  last  comes  in  contact  with  the  hook.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  more  simply  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  line  being  pulled  up  and  down  amongst 
dense  masses  of  fish,  inevitably  hooks  one  of  them  at  each 
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haul,  though,  as  it  were,  by  chance.  In  half  an  hour  we 
landed  over  3  poods,  or  108  lbs.,  of  big  cod  of  excellent 
quality,  and  among  them  several  wolf-fish  (Anarrhichas 
lupus,  L.  or  Lupus  marinus). 

While  we  were  thoroughly  enjoying,  with  good  appetites, 
some  capital  fish-soup,  prepared  from  the  fresh  cod  just 
caught  by  us,  with  the  oily,  tender  and  delicious  liver 
peculiar  to  this  fish,  we  could  not  help  calling  to  mind  into 
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what  an  abomination,  comparatively  speaking,  this,  in  its 
fresh  state,  most  delightful  fish  is  transformed  when  it  gets 
into  the  general  market  of  the  world,  in  the  shape  of  the 
putrid,  salted  treska,  or  smoked  labardan  and  stockfish,  so 
much  loved  by  the  people  of  the  North;  and  in  like  manner 
the  delicate  liver,  when  it  is  converted  into  the  chemist’s 
cod-liver  oil. 

Our  next  stopping-place  was  the  settlement  of  Kitovka, 
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in  the  Gulf  of  Motovski,  where  lay  several  big  sailing  ships, 
loading  fish,  chiefly  haddock  (Gadus  aeglifinus,  L.).  We 
tried  to  catch  some  in  the  same  way  that  we  landed  the 
cod,  and  were  equally  successful.  As  we  proceeded  further 
along  the  Gulf,  and  then  in  our  launch  up  a  little  river, 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  fishermen  net 
pesschanka,  (the  lesser  launce  or  sand-eel,  Ammodytes,)  a 
small  fish  used  for  bait  when  moiva:  or  capelins,  (mallotus 
villosus,)  are  scarce.  Cod,  haddock  and  wolf-fish  are  very 
fond  of  the  sand-eel. 

Here  a  beginning  was  made  in  erecting  telegraph  poles 
for  the  line  from  Ekaterina  Harbour  to  the  Ribatchi  or 
Fishermen’s  Peninsula,  and  to  the  Monastery  of  Pechenga. 
Engineer  Simanovitch,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  works, 
set  about  them  with  wonderful  energy  and  perseverance, 
his  example  putting  heart  into  the  men,  who  often  became 
low-spirited  owing  to  the  many  difficulties  constantly  cropping 
up.  Each  pole  had  to  be  dragged  up  craggy  rocks  and 
steeps,  and  then  firmly  fixed  up  on  the  massive  granite 
by  means  of  boulders  and  blocks  of  stone,  blasted  close  by. 
Devoted  to  his  work  himself,  Simanovitch  would  take  us 
over  the  surrounding  heights,  and  call  our  attention  to  the 
beauties  of  the  scenery,  forcing  us,  meanwhile,  to  clamber 
up  rugged  hills  or  wade  through  mountain  streams.  Wild, 
weird-looking  rocks,  heaped  up  in  picturesque  confusion, 
with  roaring  torrents  plunging  between,  and  the  surging 
sea  in  the  distance,  all  combined  to  set  before  us  a  magni¬ 
ficent  picture  of  the  bleak  wastes  of  the  North.  Once  more 
resuming  our  voyage,  we  sailed  on  to  the  harbour  of  Ozerko, 
lying  by  the  isthmus  which  divides  the  Ribatchi  Peninsula 
from  the  mainland.  A  good  view  of  the  coasts  of  Norway 
may  be  obtained  on  a  clear  day  from  this  narrow  neck  of 
land,  hardly  a  verst  (f  mile)  in  width. 

The  harbour  of  Ozerko,  among  others,  was  much  talked 
of  as  a  site  for  the  projected  Murman  port,  especially  on 
account  of  its  anchorage  conveniences.  It  is  true  the  harbour 
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is  perfectly  calm,  sheltered,  as  it  is,  on  all  sides,  —  and 
though  the  entrance  is  somewhat  difficult,  it  might  easily 
have  been  cleared  out.  There  are  plenty  of  good  building 
plots,  too,  all  round  it,  and,  according  to  official  reports, 
it  seldom  freezes,  or  if  it  does,  to  a  very  inappreciable 
degree.  Nevertheless  it  is  hardly  suitable  for  a  port.  It  is 
so  far  from  the  ocean  that  ships  would  have  to  sail  some 
80  versts,  or  54  miles,  up  the  Gulf  of  Motovski,  thus  doing 
160  versts,  or  over  100  miles,  more  or  less  unnecessarily; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  too  far  removed  from  all  the 
fishing  or  business  centres  of  the  Coast,  and  from  the 
nearest  available  point  to  which  the  railway  could  be  con¬ 
ducted.  The  best  proof,  too,  of  its  unsuitability  in  this 
respect  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  its  many  recom¬ 
mendations,  neither  settlements  nor  stations  have  so  far 
sprung  up  in  its  neighbourhood,  nor  do  sailing  or  fishing 
vessels  ever  come  near  it. 

As  we  sailed  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Motovski  on  our 
homeward  voyage,  we  anchored  off  the  Island  of  Kildin, 
which  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  Kola  with  the  ocean.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  a  narrow  sound  of  from  1  to  3  versts,  or  |  to  2  miles, 
in  width.  The  surface  of  the  island  presents  a  very  different 
aspect  from  that  of  the  mainland.  On  the  latter,  huge 
masses  of  granite,  rugged  and  fantastical  in  form,  descend 
abruptly  into  the  sea ;  while  the  shores  of  Kildin  are  more 
sloping,  falling  much  more  gently  and  evenly.  The  rocks 
and  recesses  are  overspread  with  verdure,  on  which  here 
and  there  reindeer  may  be  seen  grazing,  and  it  is  only  on 
the  eastern  and  north-eastern  sides  that  the  steep  headlands 
of  the  coast  fall  precipitously  into  the  ocean.  Moreover,  not 
only  the  general  aspect,  but  the  very  structure  of  the  soil 
differs  altogether  on  the  island.  The  mainland  consists  of 
granite,  while  there  is  none  at  all  on  Kildin,  the  whole 
island  being  formed  of  dark-coloured  schist. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  Kachaloff,  the  then  Governor  of 
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Archangel,  raised  the  question  of  building  a  commercial 
port  in  Monastery  Bay,  oft*  this  island.  A  special  Expedi¬ 
tion  consisting  of  representatives  of  several  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Departments,  which  was  despatched  to  the  Murman 
to  investigate  this  and  other  sites,  agreed  with  Governor 
KachalofT  in  his  selection  of  a  site  for  the  projected  port, 
but  the  idea  was  not  followed  up  at  all.  Monastery  Bay 
lies  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  island,  in  the  sound  which 
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separates  it  from  the  continent.  It  is  comparatively  limited 
in  area,  being  no  more  than  150  sajens,  or  350  yards,  in 
length  and  width.  The  sound  never  freezes.  Both  Kildin 
and  Ekaterina  Harbour  lie  midway  on  the  Murman  Coast, 
and  Kildin  has  even  this  advantage,  that  it  is  in  the  ocean 
itself,  right  in  the  course  of  navigation,  while  Ekaterina 
Harbour  lies  more  apart.  But  with  all  its  good  points,  the 
chief  drawback  of  Monastery  Bay,  not  counting  its  limited 
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area  and  exposure  to  W.  and  S.  W.  winds,  consists  in  its 
lying  off  an  island.  So  that,  comparing  it  from  all  points 
of  view  with  Ekaterina  Harbour,  the  preference  must  be 
given  to  the  latter. 

While  studying  the  question  of  the  climate  and  colonisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Murman,  we  have  more  than  once  heard  and 
read  that  to  live  or  thrive  on  these  shores  is  out  of  the 
question,  that  colonisation  is  impossible,  that  no  constitution 
could  long  bear  the  strain  of  the  bleak  climate,  etc.  The 
information  we  have  given  above  bears  witness  to  the 
contrary.  The  climate  is  by  no  means  so  formidable  as 
is  represented,  especially  when  you  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  vicinity  of  the  Murman  to  the  North  Pole.  The 
much-famed  Arctic  Night,  for  two  months  out  of  the  three 
at  least,  is  not  so  dark  as  it  is  pictured,  interfering  neither 
with  navigation,  nor,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  fishing. 
While  as  regards  the  influence  of  the  climate  on  the  health 
of  man,  I  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  becoming  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Murman  enjoy  capital 
health,  and  live  to  a  good  old  age.  Look,  for  instance,  at 
the  honoured  Chief  of  the  Police  at  Kola,  Mr.  W.  J.  Smir¬ 
noff,  who,  though  long  past  his  6oth  year,  spends  the  whole 
summer  sailing  from  place  to  place  on  the  Murman  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties ;  while  the  long  winter  through  he 
is  either  residing  at  Kola,  or  travelling  over  vast  distances 
in  reindeer  sleighs.  In  all  our  excursions  he  was  never 
known  to  lag  behind  or  ask  for  breathing  time,  but  was 
incessantly  climbing  hills  or  tramping  the  tundra ,  never  tired 
and  never  complaining.  One  day  we  saw  a  grey-headed 
old  settler,  all  alone  in  his  little  boat,  crossing  a  big  arm  of 
the  sea  in  spite  of  the  heavy  gale  blowing,  just  as  if  it 
were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

On  the  Island  of  Kildin  lives  a  Norwegian  who  has  be¬ 
come  a  Russian  subject.  He  settled  there  some  twenty 
years  ago,  eking  out  a  precarious  existence  in  a  mud  hut, 
and  subsisting  almost  entirely  on  what  fish  he  could  catch. 
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After  a  considerable  time  he  was  provided  with  a  log- 
house  and  with  reindeer,  and  he  now  lives  comfortably 
enough.  He  has  eight  daughters,  everyone  the  picture  of 
health,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  sturdy  frame.  And  these 
are  not  solitary  instances  picked  out  on  purpose.  At 
Ekaterina  Harbour,  too,  we  counted  fifteen  children  be¬ 
longing  to  one  of  the  settlers  there,  the  watchman  of  the 
s.s.  “  Murman,”  all  of  them  scampering  about  barefooted 
over  the  stones,  living  there  all  through  each  winter,  and  as 
strong  and  healthy  as  you  could  wish.  All  these  instances 
show  that  the  climate  of  the  Murman  is  not  so  destructive 
as  is  usually  imagined. 

On  the  i / 1 3th  July  the  Murman  steamship  “Vladimir”, 
after  discharging  1,000  telegraph  poles  at  the  Ribatchi 
peninsula,  called  in  at  Ekaterina  Harbour  to  take  us  on 
board,  and  that  same  evening  we  weighed  anchor  and 
started  for  Archangel. 

In  addition  to  our  own  party,  there  was  a  tourist  on 
board,  a  certain  Austrian  Baron,  who,  being  interested  in 
the  North,  had  journeyed  to  Archangel,  and  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  first  opportunity  to  start  for  the  Murman.  He 
was  abundantly  fitted  out  with  guns  of  every  calibre,  and 
shot  at  every  bird  that  flew  and  at  every  seal  that  popped 
its  head  out  of  the  water,  but  neither  birds  nor  seals 
seemed  any  the  worse.  He  subsequently  sailed  for  Novaia 
Zemlia,  remaining  there  over  two  months.  Our  Northern 
Coasts  have  been  much  visited  by  foreigners  of  late  years. 
At  Kola  we  came  across  a  big  party  of  Englishmen  with 
endless  portmanteaus  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  They  had 
come  to  the  Murman,  so  they  said,  for  salmon  fishing. 1  Among 
others,  too,  a  Swedish  lady  and  a  Professor  from  Stockholm 
set  off  during  the  course  of  the  summer  for  Novaia  Zemlia. 

1  Translator’s  note. — These  same  Englishmen  had  good  reason,  during  the 
following  and  subsequent  years,  to  be  grateful  to  the  author  for  smoothing 
over  many  little  obstacles  which  stood  in  their  way,  and  for  other  official 
assistance  willingly  granted  by  him. 
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On  calling  at  the  populous  stations  of  Teriberka  and 
Gavrilovo,  we  congratulated  the  people  there  on  the  brisk 
business-like  appearance  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  was 
simply  bubbling  over  with  animation.  Hundreds  of  fishing 
vessels  had  put  out  to  sea  with  thousands  of  men,  occupied, 
some  in  catching,  some  in  cleaning,  dressing  and  salting 
the  fish,  others  in  loading  them  on  to  ships.  The  fish  had 
been  bought  up  at  once,  huge  heaps  of  them  and  of  cod- 
heads  bearing  witness  to  the  abundance  of  the  catch. 


DRYING  COD-HEADS. 

Photo  by  Engineer  Podgaetski. 

Thousands  of  noisy  and  ravenous  sea-gulls  were  circling 
or  swimming  around,  gulping  down  the  offal  that  had  been 
flung  away,  fulfilling,  thus,  the  duties  of  scavengers.  With¬ 
out  them,  all  this  endless  amount  of  refuse,  rotting  in  the 
open,  would  taint  the  very  air,  every  one  being  far  too 
busy  to  think  of  removing  it. 

In  general  we  remarked  an  unusual  revival  of  business 
on  the  Murman.  Everyone  seemed  in  the  best  of  spirits. 
Besides  a  rich  catch,  the  news  of  the  coming  telegraph, 
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new  lighthouses,  weekly  steamboat  runs  from  Archangel, 
instead  of  fortnightly  as  hitherto,  and  a  special  local  steamer 
to  ply  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Murman,  greatly 
raised  the  hopes  of  the  fishermen,  enduing  them  with  a 
renewed  spirit  of  enterprise.  At  Teriberka,  for  instance, 
a  merchant  of  the  place,  Merslutin  by  name,  is  building, 
on  his  own  account,  quays,  salt-depots,  coal-stores,  and 
workmen’s  lodgings.  Mr.  Savin,  too,  is  running  a  steamer 
for  the  conveyance  to  and  fro  of  capelin  (Mallotus  villosus), 
and  is  constructing  special  rearing-ponds,  and  even  proposes 
to  freeze  these  little  fish  by  artificial  means,  so  as  to  have 
a  good  stock  of  them  fresh  and  ready  for  baiting  purposes, 
just  at  the  time  when,  as  a  rule,  they  are  migrating  into 
mid-ocean.  At  Johanski  Islands,  near  Holy  Cape  (C.  Sweet- 
nose),  special  fishermen’s  huts  have  been  erected  to  enable 
the  men  to  begin  seal-hunting  earlier  in  the  spring.  Mr. 
Gebel  has  bought  the  whaling  establishment,  which  for 
years  now  has  lain  waste  at  Port  Vladimir,  and  means  to 
open  new  whaleries  and  to  organise  the  fishing  and 
transport  of  capelin  and  herring  on  a  better  footing. 
Finally,  large  numbers  of  new  settlers  are  streaming  to 
the  Murman.  Pressed  on  all  sides  with  requests  and  petiti¬ 
ons,  I  distributed  every  copeik  of  the  money  which  had 
been  granted  by  Government  for  providing  outfits  to  new 
settlers,  and  yet  I  was  far  from  satisfying  all  the  demands 
upon  me. 

Yes,  the  Murman  is  now  on  the  verge  of  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  and  expansion,  nor  is  the  time  far  remote  when 
even  its  political,  as  well  as  commercial,  importance  will 
receive  that  recognition  which  nature  herself  points  out  as 
its  due.  We  have  already  detailed  many  works,  completed 
or  in  progress,  undertaken  with  the  object  of  reviving  the 
hitherto  declining  trade  of  the  district.  A  glance  at  the 
adjoining  shores  of  Norwegian  Finmarken,  which  but  a 
short  while  back  lay  in  the  same  abandoned  condition  as 
our  Murman,  will  serve  as  an  example  of  what  can  be 
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done.  As  soon  as  the  Norwegian  Government  began  to 
take  this  region  in  hand,  erecting  telegraph-lines,  arranging 
steamboat  services,  fitting  up  harbours,  and  encouraging 
trading  enterprise,  business  and  traffic  rapidly  expanded 
all  around, — witness  the  well-built  and  flourishing  towns  of 
Vadso,  Vardo,  and  Hammerfest.  Finmarken,  nevertheless, 
is  further  north  than  the  Murman,  and  its  climate  still 
more  severe. 

Nor  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  the  port  of 
Ekaterina  Harbour,  Russia  is  building  for  herself  an  open 
window  with  a  broad  and  far-reaching  view,  looking  out 
not  only  towards  Europe,  but  on  the  whole  wide  world 
beyond.  But  unless  this  window  be  made  easily  accessible 
from  our  own  rooms,  unless,  that  is  to  say,  a  railroad  be 
constructed  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  harbour  itself,  the 
window  will  be  of  little  service  however  wide  open  it 
may  be. 

The  route  for  this  railroad  is  clearly  marked  out.  It 
should  run  via  Kola  and  Kandalax  to  Kem  on  the  White 
Sea.  This  track  is  traversed  year  by  year  by  thousands 
of  traders  and  fishermen,  who  plough  through  the  snow 
and  undergo  every  sort  of  toil  and  privation.  On  this 
same  route  the  telegraph  lines  are  now  working.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  proposed  railway  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Petrozavodsk  and  Kem.  The  distance  from  the  latter 
to  Ekaterina  Harbour  is  only  600  versts,  or  400  miles.  The 
political  importance  of  this  line  to  the  Empire  in  general 
is  unquestioned.  It  will  connect  the  whole  of  Western 
Russia  with  the  ice-free  ocean,  at  the  same  time  opening 
up  a  new  and  direct  route  for  foreign  trade.  In  the  never- 
freezing  waters  of  the  Murman,  with  its  gulfs  and  inlets 
well-nigh  hemmed  in  by  inaccessible  granite  steeps,  our 
fleet  will  find  secure  and  convenient  anchorages,  whence 
it  will  be  able,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  whenever  circum¬ 
stances  should  require  it,  to  steam  forth  into  open  sea. 

On  July  3/1  5th  we  arrived  off  Holy  Cape  (C.  Sweetnose). 
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An  enormous  foreign  steamer,  groaning  under  her  heavy 
deck-load  of  timber,  passed  us  close  by.  Vast  herds  of 
seals  strewed  the  waters,  turning  somersaults,  chasing  each 
other  and  altogether  making  such  a  rumpus  that  the  sea 
on  all  sides  was  lashed  into  a  mass  of  foam;  while  in  the 
distance,  now  here,  now  there,  shone  fountains  of  spray, 
spouted  up  by  innumerable  whales,  as  they  sank  and  rose, 
disporting  themselves  in  the  deep. 

Rounding  the  lighthouses  of  Sosnovski,  Gorodetski  and 
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Zimnegorski,  we  passed  into  the  Gulf  of  the  Dwina  and 
then  to  the  bar  of  that  river.  Here,  night  and  day,  the 
dredger  is  incessantly  at  work,  deepening  the  channel. 
These  dredging  operations  have  done  much  for  Archangel. 
A  few  years  ago  there  were  but  twelve  feet  of  water  at 
the  bar,  so  that  foreign  vessels  had  to  load  from  lighters. 
These  extra  port  charges  lay  heavy  on  our  export  trade. 
Now  all  is  changing.  Not  a  single  vessel  was  loading 
there  as  we  passed.  The  draught  of  water  now  reaches 
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19  feet  and  will  be  deepened  to  22.  All  steamers  can 
now  pass  freely  into  the  port,  loading  either  at  the  town 
quays  or  at  the  saw-mills,  and  sailing  out  direct. 

The  deepening  of  the  bar  and  the  clearing  out  of  the 
river  channel  have  thus  made  Archangel  one  of  the  best 
and  vastest  ports  of  Europe.  The  harbour  and  quays,  to 
which  vessels  can  now  moor,  occupy  20  versts  or  1 3  miles 
of  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  and  the  accommodation  could 
easily  be  extended  by  several  versts. 


TOWING  TIMBER-RAFTS  ON  THE  DWINA,  ARCHANGEL. 


Proceeding  up  the  river  some  50  versts,  or  33  miles, 
from  the  bar  to  the  town,  alongside  a  dozen  or  so  of  saw¬ 
mills  with  their  endless  stacks  of  logs  and  deals,  from 
amid  which  prominently  tower  the  smoky  chimney-shafts  of 
the  mills,  with  the  whiz  of  the  saws  at  work  buzzing  in 
our  ears  meanwhile,  and  then  on  through  rows  of  steamers 
busily  loading  their  cargoes,  we  arrived  safe  and  sound  at 
the  Cathedral  Quay,  on  the  evening  of  July  4/ 1 6th. 
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Future  significance  of  the  Western  Seas.— Economic  importance  of  the 
Eastern  Shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 


The  attention  of  the  Government  and  of  scientific  ex¬ 
plorers  has  been  drawn  of  late  years  to  our  western  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  extending  from  the  White  Sea  to  the 
frontiers  of  Norway,  nor  has  this  subject  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  press. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  whole  series  of  measures, 
undertaken  by  the  authorities,  with  a  view  to  further  the 
economic  development  and  colonisation  of  the  Mur  man. 
The  latter  offers  advantages  unknown  to  Archangel,  the 
White  Sea  Coast,  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  ocean, 
as,  while  these  eastern  ports  are  still  closed  up  by  ice  in 
February  and  March,  the  fishermen  of  the  Murman  are 
already  on  their  way  to  sea,  some  to  the  entrance  of  the 
White  Sea,  others  to  Kolgueff  and  Novaia  Zemlia. 

When  Ekaterina  Harbour  is  transformed  into  a  well-built 
commercial  port  our  war-ships,  too,  will  be  able  to  make 
use  of  it  as  a  convenient  and  perfectly  safe  anchorage.  In 
this  way,  with  the  opening  up  of  trade  and  shipping  in 
the  North,  these  seas  of  ours,  independently  of  their  com¬ 
mercial  importance,  will  receive  the  attention  they  deserve 
from  a  political  point  of  view.  It  is  no  idle  forecast,  then, 
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to  anticipate  a  wide  and  perhaps  brilliant  future  for  these 
western  coasts  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

At  the  same  time  the  eastern  coasts  demand  their  share 
of  interest. 

The  vast  numbers  of  marine  animals  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Arctic,  off  Novaia  Zemlia,  Kolgueff  and  Vaigatch,  the 
abundance  of  big  and  small  game,  fur-bearing  or  otherwise, 
the  almost  countless  herds  of  reindeer  in  the  interminable 
tundras  of  the  Petchora,  the  enormous  extent  of  virgin 
forests,  the  mineral  wealth,  the  naphtha  springs  on  the 
river  Ookta,  the  beds  of  copper  ore  by  the  River  Tsilma, 
a  tributary  of  the  Petchora,  finally  the  maritime  highway 
through  the  Kara  Sea  to  the  Yenisei  and  to  the  depths  of 
Siberia, — all  these  unquestionably  point  to  exceptionally 
favourable  conditions  for  the  development  and  expansion 
of  trade  and  industry.  But  these  riches  and  resources,  in 
consequence  of  the  entire  absence  of  any  railway  or  travelling 
facilities  of  any  kind  whatever,  have  hitherto  remained 
inaccessible,  so  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  to  bring 
them  into  light  is  to  build  the  much-needed  means  of 
transport. 

Having  been  several  times  to  the  Murman,  I  had  become 
personally  acquainted  with  the  character  and  salient  features 
of  the  district,  but  of  the  eastern  half  of  our  northern 
territory  I  had  not  as  yet  formed  any  just  idea,  except 
what  I  had  culled  from  books  and  descriptions. 

To  obtain  some  personal  knowledge  of  this  region,  and 
to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  possibility  of  navigating  the 
River  Petchora,  I  determined  on  taking  a  trip  to  Novaia 
Zemlia,  returning  via  the  mouths  of  the  Petchora.  At  the 
same  time,  with  a  view  to  developing  the  resources  referred 
to  above,  I  approached  the  central  authorities  with  a 
request  for  a  geological  exploration  of  Novaia  Zemlia,  for 
the  establishment  of  regular  steamboat  services  along  the 
Petchora,  and  for  the  continuation  of  the  telegraph  from 
Archangel  to  Ust-Tsilma,  the  capital  of  the  Petchora  regions. 
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About  this  time,  too,  work  was  being  actively  pushed 
forward  on  the  new  and  shorter  post-road  from  Mezen  to 
the  Petchora,  over  the  Timanskaia  tundra  and  mountain 
range.  Navigation  to  the  Petchora  has  till  recently  been 
considered  extremely  unreliable,  not  to  say  dangerous,  ice 
being  frequently  encountered  in  July  between  Novaia  Zemlia 
and  the  mainland.  Nor  would  steamers  risk  themselves  too 
near  the  estuary  of  the  river,  the  fairway  there  being  insuffi¬ 
ciently  surveyed.  In  1894,  therefore,  at  my  request,  the 
cruiser  “Viestnik”  (“Messenger”)  and  the  gunboat  “Bakan” 
(“  Buoy”)  were  despatched  by  the  Admiralty  to  the  mouths 
of  this  river  to  undertake  the  necessary  hydrographical  works. 

I  agreed  with  the  commanders  of  these  vessels  to  meet 
them  there  about  the  the  1 5 /27th  of  July,  and,  to  do  so, 
we  arranged  that  I  should  start  for  Novaia  Zemlia  on  July 
5/ 1 7th,  by  one  of  the  Murman  Company’s  steamboats,  and 
that  on  July  io/22nd  the  “Viestnik”  should  call  for  me 
there  on  her  way  from  the  Murman  Coast,  conveying  me 
direct  to  the  Petchora,  while  the  “  Bakan,”  together  with 
a  hired  sailing  ship  carrying  a  supply  of  coal,  should  start 
earlier  from  Archangel,  coasting  along  the  shores  of  the 
Northern  Ocean  to  the  Petchora. 


§2 

Fitting  out  new  Samoyede  colonists  for  Novaia  Zemlia. — Baptism  of  Samoyede 
children. — Our  voyage  to  Novaia  Zemlia. — Our  strange  cargo. — 
Companions. — Meeting  the  gunboat  “  Bakan.” — The  midnight  sun. 


The  resident  population  of  the  huge  territory  occupied 
by  the  island  of  Novaia  Zemlia  (New  Land),  consisted  in 
1894  of  10  Samoyede  families,  or  50  souls  in  all,  conveyed 
there  in  the  seventies.  The  fur  and  fishing  industries  of 
the  island,  however,  could  easily  provide  accommodation 
for  a  larger  number  of  settlers.  I  accordingly  directed 
the  official  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  peasants  in  the 
Petchora  District,  to  try  and  persuade  several  other  Samoyede 
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families  of  the  Bolshezemelskaia  tundra  to  settle  on  Novaia 
Zemlia.  Many  volunteered,  but  we  selected  only  those 
living  by  the  seaside,  and  accustomed,  therefore,  to  a 
seafaring  life, — in  all,  8  families,  mustering  37  souls,  who 
were  all  despatched  to  Archangel  to  be  ready  to  start 
with  me.  While  here  they  invested  in  additional  winter 
clothing,  fishing  nets,  boats,  and  other  things  by  way  of 
outfit. 

The  two  or  three  months  spent  in  Archangel  completely 
transformed  these  dirty,  shaggy  and  half-wild  creatures 
smothered  up  in  reindeer  skins.  Well  washed  and  combed, 
dressed  in  coloured  calico  shirts  and  woollen  jackets,  and 
the  women  in  sarafans  (a  Russian  national  dress),  with 
neckcloths  on  their  heads,  they  bore  no  resemblance  what¬ 
ever  to  the  uncouth  objects  of  two  months  earlier. 

At  the  same  time  the  Right  Reverend  Nikanor,  Bishop 
of  Archangel  and  Holmagor,  interested  himself  in  their 
spiritual  welfare.  With  this  end  in  view  he  himself  taught 
the  little  ones,  and  conversed  with  the  adults,  the  latter 
attending  church  nearly  every  day.  Among  the  children 
were  three  of  from  six  to  seven  years  of  age  who  had  not 
been  christened.  The  prelate  himself  administered  the  Sa¬ 
crament  of  Baptism  to  them,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
the  episcopal  choir,  which  sang,  among  other,  the  litanies, 
“Oh  Lord  1  have  mercy,”  (in  Samoyede :  Num,  singiriptie.) 
and  “Grant,  oh  Lord!”  (in  Samoyede:  Num,  da.)  in  the 
Samoyede  tongue,  which  deeply  impressed  the  Samoyedes 
present. 

We  set  sail  on  the  5/1 7th  of  July,  1894,  in  the  then  best 
and  largest  of  the  steamers  of  the  Archangel-Murman  Co., 
viz.  the  “  Lomonosoff,”  laden  with  a  most  incongruous  cargo 
of  goods  for  the  Novaia  Zemlian  settlers.  Among  other 
things  we  carried  in  pieces  an  entire  house  of  6  rooms,  as 
a  residence  for  the  priest  and  lay-reader,  besides  a  school, 
with  benches,  desks,  and  other  appurtenances.  Then  we 
had  on  board  another  house  as  well,  for  the  Matochkin 
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Shar  settlement,  the  first  building  of  its  kind  there.  The 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  had  assigned  me  2,000  r.,  or  £210, 
for  this  house  and  for  general  repairs.  We  took  with  us, 
too,  a  large  stock  of  firewood,  bricks,  clay,  boards,  a  year’s 
provisions  for  the  settlers,  some  poods  of  powder,  an  entire 
arsenal  of  guns,  rifles,  cartridges,  lead,  etc.,  some  big  boats 
for  the  Samoyedes  to  make  use  of  in  their  hunting  expedi¬ 
tions,  60  dogs  for  sledging  purposes,  10,000  poods  (or  160 
tons)  of  coal  for  the  cruiser  “  Viestnik,”  100  barrels  of  salt 
meat,  8  oxen,  together  with  a  supply  of  vegetables,  and 
other  commodities  for  the  crew  of  the  cruiser.  Besides  the 
37  Samoyedes  and  several  carpenters,  stove-builders  etc., 
the  following  gentlemen  accompanied  me :  Mr.  Sidorenks, 
the  Chief  of  my  Chancery,  whose  special  business  was  to 
look  after  everything  appertaining  to  the  Samoyedes’  out¬ 
fit,  as,  for  instance,  their  bank  accounts,  the  disposal  at 
Archangel  of  the  produce  of  their  hunting  etc. ;  Doctor 
Bolshesolski,  whose  duty  lay  in  supervising  the  medical  and 
sanitary  arrangements  of  the  settlements ;  my  private  sec¬ 
retary,  Mr.  Sosnovski,  and  Lieut. -Col.  Charkovski  as  tourists 
and  collectors  of  specimens  of  the  fauna,  flora,  and  minerals 
of  the  island;  Leitzinger,  the  photographer;  and  then  my 
Daghestan  servant,  Mahoma,  who  invariably  accompanies 
me  in  all  my  excursions  and  shooting  expeditions.  Always 
cheerful,  contented,  attentive,  and  in  every  way  devoted 
to  me,  Mahoma  is  of  invaluable  service  in  such  outings. 
The  varied  experiences  of  his  former  life  have  endowed 
him  with  two  excellent  qualities,  perfect  fearlessness  and 
absolute  imperturbability.  Spending  his  boyhood  on  the 
Caucasian  Mountains,  he  served  several  years  as  an  officer’s 
orderly  in  Turkestan  and  at  Merv,  passing  from  the  blaz¬ 
ing  steppes  of  Central  Asia  to  St.  Petersburg,  whence  he 
subsequently  entered  my  service  in  these  outskirts  of  the 
North  Pole. 

Our  voyage  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  sea  calm 
enough,  hardly  any  fog,  with  the  sun  shining  brightly  on 
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us  day  and  night.  The  steamer,  making  about  12  knots 
an  hour,  soon  left  the  White  Sea  behind  her,  so  that  next 
day  we  were  already  off  Cape  Kanin  and  in  the  open 
ocean.  All  at  once  we  descried  a  dark-looking  dot  in  the 
distance.  What  could  it  be  ?  There  are  no  islands  here, 
and  ships  of  any  sort  are  rare  phenomena.  Only  at  odd 
intervals  a  Pomor  vessel  may  be  met  with  on  her  way  to 
Novaia  Zemlia.  We  changed  our  course,  making  for  the 
unknown  speck,  and  by  the  aid  of  our  glasses  made  out 
that  it  was  a  steamboat.  As  we  got  nearer,  we  found  out, 
to  our  no  small  astonishment,  that  it  was  the  “  Bakan  ”  lying 
at  anchor,  the  same  that  by  this  time  should  have  been  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Petchora.  We  learned  from  the  Com¬ 
mander  that  on  approaching  Kolgueff  Island  they  came  in 
contact  with  ice,  so  they  tried  to  get  round  the  island, 
first  from  the  north  and  then  from  the  south,  but  all  to 
no  purpose,  the  sea  being  covered  with  ice  in  compact 
masses.  The  Commander  dared  not  attempt  to  force  a 
passage  through,  the  vessel  being  an  old  one,  and  now 
only  serving  out  her  time,  so  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  put  back  and  wait  for  us  off  Cape  Kanin. 

“  And  what  has  become  of  the  schooner  which  started 
out  with  you,  with  coal?”  I  asked  of  the  captain. 

“  She  went  on  by  herself  to  the  Petchora.  Nothing  we 
could  say  would  induce  his  owner  (a  peasant  of  Archangel, 
Antuphieff  by  name)  to  turn  back.  He  said  he  was  bound 
to  deliver  his  coal  at  the  Petchora  by  the  i2/24th  of  July, 
that  he  had  made  a  good  thing  out  of  it,  25  copeiks  a 
pood,  (or  6d  per  36-4  lbs.)  and  so  ‘What  have  I  got  to  do 
with  ice?  I’ll  try  and  get  round,  or  else  slip  through 
somewhere.’  ” 

Discussing  the  position  with  the  Commander,  we  decided 
that,  as  the  ice  could  not  last  long,  but  would  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity  be  driven  out  into  mid-ocean  by  the  first  gale  blowing, 
the  gunboat  should  continue  her  voyage  to  the  Petchora, 
keeping  a  southerly  course  by  the  mainland,  where  she 
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could  seek  shelter  in  one  of  the  inlets  of  the  coast,  or,  in 
case  of  disaster,  could  land  her  crew. 

After  filling  up  her  bunkers  we  parted  from  her,  sailing 
direct  for  Novaia  Zemlia.  The  coast-line  gradually  died 
away  in  the  distance,  leaving  us  alone  amid  the  vast  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  boundless  deep.  There  seemed  no  sign  of 
life,  no  importunate  seagulls  circling  round  us,  no  seals 
thrusting  their  muzzles  from  the  water,  nothing  but  an  odd 
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whale  or  two  spouting  in  the  distance.  It  was  midnight 
of  the  6/ 1 8th  of  July.  The  sun  was  still  shining  fairly 
high  above  the  horizon,  its  beams  playing  on  the  rippling 
surface  of  the  ocean.  The  photographer  availed  himself  of 
this  rare  opportunity  to  take  a  view  of  the  midnight  sun 
in  720  N.  Lat.,  under  a  cloudless  sky  in  the  open  sea.  One 
soon  grows  accustomed  at  sea  to  the  freshness  of  the 
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atmosphere.  The  thermometer  registered  40  centigrade 
(39.2  Fahr.)  which,  considering  that  we  were  not  so  very 
far  from  the  Pole,  seemed  quite  warm.  Soon  we  began 
to  see  some  signs  of  bird  life, — divers,  guillemots,  gulls,  and 
others,  flapping  about  on  the  water,  first  an  odd  one  or 
two  here  and  there,  then  in  pairs,  and  then  more  and  more, 
till  at  last  hundreds  and  thousands  above  and  beneath 
proved  that  we  were  not  far  from  land. 

We  encountered  a  good  deal  of  broken  ice,  and  at  times 
huge  ice-bergs  floating  about,  with  little  groups  of  every 
kind  of  sea-fowl  settling  upon  them. 


Arrival  at  Novaia  Zemlia. — Joy  of  the  Samovedes. — Discharging  cargo. — 
The  cruiser  “Viestnik.” — -Lieut.  Zhdanko. — Information  about  Novaia 
Zemlia. — Western  and  Russian  Expeditions. — Expedition  of  Mr.  Cher- 
nisheff. — Coal. — Vegetation. — Marine  animals. 


At  last  we  come  in  sight  of  the  sullen  shores  of  Novaia 
Zemlia.  Rounding  Cape  Northern  Goose  and  sailing  through 
the  Gulf  of  Moller  we  enter  the  harbour  of  Little  Karma- 
cula,  right  in  front  of  a  large  cross,  standing  prominently 
forwards  from  the  rocks  above.  Salutes  are  fired  off  one 
after  the  other  as  we  approach  the  settlement,  the  out¬ 
ward  signs  of  no  ordinary  welcome.  The  Samoyedes  are 
bustling  about  the  shore,  and,  standing  apart  by  himself, 
we  notice  the  lofty  figure  of  the  monk  Jon,  while  his  lay- 
reader,  acting  as  bombardier,  is  busy  loading  the  cannon, 
with,  God  alone  knows,  what  possible  results. 

The  arrival  of  the  steamer  is,  of  course,  a  notable  festival 
for  the  Samoyedes  of  Novaia  Zemlia,  not  to  mention  the 
priest  and  his  few  Russian  companions.  For  a  whole  year 
they  have  not  set  eyes  on  any  faces  but  those  of  one 
another,  nor  had  any  news  whatever  of  the  outer  world. 
It  is  the  steamer  which  brings  them  tidings  of  their  native 
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country,  besides  ministering  to  their  more  material  wants 
by  replenishing  their  supplies. 

We  come  to  a  stop  some  ioo  sajens  or  233  yards  from 
the  little  hamlet.  The  anchor-chains  begin  to  rattle,  the 
anchor  drops  with  a  dull  thud,  and  next  moment  the  frail 
little  skiffs  of  the  Samoyedes  are  upon  us.  Not  an  instant 
do  they  lose.  Rough  shaggy-headed  men  are  creeping 
up  the  decks  on  every  side.  Arrangements  are  at  once 
made  for  unloading.  “First  of  all,  away  with  the  dogs!” 
shouts  the  captain.  He  is  thoroughly  sick  of  them.  The 
sound  of  their  barking  and  howling  in  every  imaginable 
tone  had  come  from  the  hold  day  and  night  ever  since 
we  left  Archangel.  Nothing  could  pacify  them,  neither 
caresses  nor  threats.  Once  landed  they  evidently  begin 
to  feel  more  at  their  ease  than  in  the  stuffy  hold ;  but 
their  troubles  are  not  yet  over,  the  other  dogs  set  upon 
them  at  once,  and  it  appears  as  though  a  great  fight 
would  take  place.  They  rapidly  become  friends,  however, 
and  soon  all  is  quiet. 

The  cruiser  “Viestnik”  followed  us  into  Little  Karmacula. 
She  had  on  board  the  Chief  of  the  White  Sea  Surveys, 
Lieut.  Zhdanko,  to  whom  we  owe  many  of  the  hydographic 
surveys  of  the  Polar  Ocean.  No  sooner  had  he  landed 
than  there  he  was  opening  his  instruments  to  take  magnetic 
and  astronomical  observations!  Some  of  the  officers  of  the 
cruiser  formed  into  parties  to  survey  the  harbour;  Mr. 
Sidorenko  was  busy  superintending  the  unloading  of  our 
miscellaneous  cargo,  and  in  settling  up  with  the  Samoyedes ; 
while  my  companions  Dr.  Bolshesolski,  Mr.  Sosnovski, 
Lieut.-Col.  Charkovski,  Mr.  Ignatieff,  a  midshipman  from 
the  cruiser,  and  myself,  taking  with  us  Mahoma,  four  sailors 
of  the  “  Viestnik,”  the  Samoyede  Yilka  and  a  dog,  started 
off  in  a  couple  of  boats  to  see  what  we  could  do  in  the 
way  of  shooting. 

The  island  of  Novaia  Zemlia  lies  between  the  70th  and 
77th  parallels  of  North  Latitude,  and  in  5  1*5°  E.  Longitude 
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from  Greenwich.  The  so-called  Matochkin  Shar  (or  Strait) 
really  divides  it  into  two  islands,  the  northern  one  being 
nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  southern.  The  length  of 
Novaia  Zemlia  is  over  1,000  versts,  or  666  miles,  its  mean 
breadth  about  200  versts,  or  133  miles.  Novaia  Zemlia  is 
a  continuation,  so  to  say,  of  the  Urals,  i.e.  of  the  Pai-Hoi 
range.  Between  the  northern  branch  of  the  latter  and 
Novaia  Zemlia  lies  the  island  of  Vaigatch,  which  is  equally 
mountainous. 

In  the  absence  of  exact  or  reliable  historical  data  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  when  and  by  whom  Novaia  Zemlia 
was  discovered,  but  it  was  unquestionably  discovered  by 
Russians.  Our  fishermen  had  visited  the  island  long  before 
it  was  known  to  Western  Europe.  The  very  name  is  proof 
enough,  while  at  the  same  time  the  fact  is  amply  attested 
by  written  memorials.  Thus  Mavro  Urbino,  an  Italian 
writer  of  the  XVIIth  century,  records :  “  Russians  from 
Biarmia,  sailing  over  the  Northern  Sea,  discovered  about 
100  years  ago  an  island  hitherto  unknown,  marking  it  on 
the  charts  as  Novaia  Zemlia.”  1 

In  the  XVIIth  century  the  island  was  already  in  the 
official  cognisance  of  the  Government,  and  the  object  of 
the  solicitude  of  the  spiritual  Powers  as  well.  In  the  library 
of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Anthony  of  Sii  in  this  province, 
there  is  still  shown  a  charter  of  the  Patriarch  Joasaph  II 
to  Theodosius,  Abbot  of  Sii,  bearing  the  date  January  1, 
1672,  with  regard  to  the  sending  of  a  priest  and  lay-reader 
to  Novaia  Zemlia. 

Literary  data  with  reference  to  Novaia  Zemlia  go  back 
to  the  middle  of  the  XVIth  century,  to  the  time  of  the 
well-known  expedition  of  Chancelor.  Much  more  minute 
information  was  obtained  through  the  Dutch  Expedition  of 
Barentz,  who  reached  Novaia  Zemlia  in  July  1594,  and 

1  Author’s  note. — T.  P.  Litke,  “Four  voyages  to  the  North  Arctic  Ocean, 
1821 — 1824.”  Page  13. 
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thought  of  making  his  way  round  by  the  North,  but,  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  ice,  was  forced  in  August  to  return  to 
his  native  country.  A  new  Expedition  left  Amsterdam  on 
May  20th,  1596,  under  the  same  Commander.  After  incre¬ 
dible  exertions  Barentz  succeeded  by  the  end  of  August 
in  sighting  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  but  his 
vessel  was  speedily  beset  by  ice,  and  he  had  to  abandon 
all  hope  of  returning  to  Holland,  wintering  in  76"  N. 
Latitude.  His  men,  fortunately,  came  upon  bits  of  drift¬ 
wood  along  the  shore,  which  enabled  them  to  erect  some 
sort  of  a  dwelling.  But  in  their  daily  struggles  against 
frost  and  the  attacks  of  polar  bears,  they  had  to  undergo 
every  conceivable  hardship  and  privation,  greatly  augment¬ 
ed  when,  on  the  i4/26th  of  November,  the  sun  entirely 
disappeared  and  the  long  Arctic  night  set  in.  Scurvy 
broke  out  among  the  crew.  Unable  to  release  the  ship 
from  the  ice  which  encompassed  her,  Barentz  decided  on 
the  25th  of  May  to  take  to  the  boats,  but  he  was  already 
feeling  the  effects  of  disease  and  exposure,  and,  towards 
the  end  of  July,  succumbed  to  scurvy,  together  with  several 
of  his  men.  On  the  7th  August  the  remainder  of  the  Expe¬ 
dition  fell  in  with  some  Russian  fishermen,  by  whom  they 
were  kindly  welcomed  and  conveyed  to  Norway.  A  long 
interval  ensued  before  any  other  expeditions  were  sent  out  by 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe.  The  exploration  of  Novaia 
Zemlia  was  continued  mostly  by  Russians,  induced  thereto  by 
the  prevailing  rumours  of  the  natural  riches  of  the  island.  The 
following  are  the  most  famous  of  these  Russian  Expeditions. 

In  1760  Savva  Loshkin  set  out  on  a  fishing  expedition 
to  the  E.  shores,  succeeding  by  unwearying  perseverance 
in  sailing  right  round,  thus  proving  it  to  be  an  island, 
which  the  geographers  of  that  age  had  hitherto  doubted. 
In  1768  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  under  Lieut.  Rasmisloff, 
for  the  exploration  and  mapping  out  of  the  island.  It 
wintered  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Matochkin  Shar, 
in  the  socalled  Tiuleni  Cuba,  or  Seal  Gulf. 
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In  1807  Dudloft,  a  mining  engineer,  was  despatched  to 
Novaia  Zemlia  to  verify  the  reports  of  its  mineral  resources, 
and,  though  he  discovered  none,  he  drew  up  a  most  care¬ 
ful  geological  description  of  the  island. 

An  expedition  under  Lieut  Lazareff  was  equipped  by  the 
Government  in  1819,  but  this,  too,  was  unsuccessful.  From 
1821  to  1824  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Count  Litke  paid  four  visits  to  the  island  and  surveyed  in 
detail  the  western  coast. 

In  1832  Mr.  Brandt  of  Archangel,  sent  out  an  expedi¬ 
tion  at  his  own  expense,  with  a  view  to  discover  a  route 
to  the  Yenisei,  and,  among  other  things,  to  draw  up  a  map 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  Novaia  Zemlia,  where  he  intended 
walrus  hunting.  The  investigation  of  the  eastern  coasts 
was  entrusted  to  Navigating-Lieutenant  Pactusoff,  who, 
wintering  there,  succeeded  during  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
year  in  carrying  out  his  commission,  and,  returning  through 
the  Matochkin  Shar,  arrived  safely  at  Pustozersk  on  Sep¬ 
tember  i2/24th.  Then  in  1834 — 1835  a  Government  Ex¬ 
pedition  was  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Pactu¬ 
soff  and  Ensign  Tsivolk,  each  in  his  own  vessel.  After 
wintering  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Matochkin  Shar  they 
returned  to  Archangel.  In  1838,  to  complete  a  definite 
survey  of  Novaia  Zemlia,  a  new  expedition  was  equipped 
by  the  authorities,  under  the  command  of  Tsivolk  and 
Lieut.  Moselff.  They  passed  the  winter  in  Melkaia  Guba 
(or  Shallow  Gulf),  and  dearly  it  cost  them,  twenty  of  the 
crew  falling  ill  with  scurvy,  and  nine  of  them  perishing, 
including  Tsivolk  himself. 

This  was  about  the  last  Russian  Expedition,  after  which 
the  island  was  frequented  exclusively  by  Norwegians,  who, 
from  ancient  times,  had  been  engaged  on  and  off  in 
whaling  there,  and  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  poor  results 
of  the  Spitsbergen  whaleries,  had  turned  their  attention  to 
Novaia  Zemlia.  Several  foreign  Polar  expeditions  paid 
passing  visits  in  the  seventies.  Among  them,  the  well- 
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known  one  of  Count  VUchek  in  1872  reached  the  Matoch- 
kin  Shar,  Gribovaia  Gulf  and  Kostin  Shar.  Nordenskjold, 
too,  on  his  way  to  the  Yenisei  in  1875,  put  in  at  the 
Matochkin  Shar. 

In  1895  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  State  Domains 
organised  a  geological  expedition  under  Mining  Engineer 
Chernisheff.  I  had  often  heard  rumours  of  the  presence 
of  considerable  seams  of  coal  on  Novaia  Zemlia,  though 
no  scientific  investigation  had  as  yet  been  ordered  to  verify 
the  truth  of  these  reports.  The  possibility  of  supplying 
themselves  with  coal  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  would 
of  course  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  steamers  plying 
in  our  northern  waters.  Hitherto  all  the  coal  imported  to 
Archangel  comes  exclusively  from  England.  Meanwhile 
our  steamboat  services  in  the  White  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean 
are  being  rapidly  extended  from  year  to  year,  while  the 
new  commercial  port  of  Ekaterina  Harbour,  now  being 
built  on  the  Murman  Coast,  will  doubtless  in  time  be  used 
by  our  men-of-war  as  an  anchorage,  requiring  of  course  large 
stores  of  coal.  And,  of  course,  too,  it  may  not  only  be 
desirable,  but  even  absolutely  necessary,  to  have  our  own 
coal,  supposing  the  supply  from  England,  owing  to  political 
circumstances,  should  fail  us.  I  therefore  requested  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  State  Domains  to  despatch  a 
geological  expedition  to  Novaia  Zemlia  to  investigate  the 
beds  there.  Starting  from  Archangel  on  June  10  and  22nd, 
the  expedition  visited  the  Matochkin  Shar,  Gribovaia  Gulf, 
Little  and  Great  Karmacula,  Pukovi  Gulf,  the  northern 
coast  of  Goosinaia  Zemlia  (or  Gooseland),  and  then  all 
along  the  island  from  Karmacula  to  the  Kara  Sea.  The 
conclusion  come  to  was  that  Novaia  Zemlia  is  not  rich  in 
mineral  ores  in  general,  but  that  the  coal  discovered  there 
is  undoubtedly  of  local  production,  and  of  the  same  Jura 
formation  as  the  deposits  of  the  Petchora  region,  although 
the  majority  of  former  explorers,  who  came  upon  coal  in 
different  parts  of  the  island,  imagined  it  to  have  been 
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washed  up  on  the  shore  by  the  sea.  The  carboniferous 
strata,  in  the  opinion  of  the  expedition,  were  for  the  most 
part  washed,  and  belonging  to  isolated  beds.  More  pro¬ 
longed  researches,  and  larger  means  than  were  in  the 
power  of  the  expedition,  would  have  been  required  to  in¬ 
vestigate  them  more  minutely.  Krestovaia  Gulf  would  be 
by  far  the  most  likely  locality,  according  to  the  Pomors, 
who  say  they  have  often  picked  up  considerable  quantities 
of  coal  there  to  use  as  fuel.  Engineer  Chernisheff  was  on 
the  point  of  sailing  for  this  site  in  the  cruiser  “Djigit,”  but 
the  latter,  unfortunately,  ran  aground  during  a  gale  in  the 
Matochkin  Shar,  nearly  becoming  a  wreck,  so  that  he  could 
not  make  the  experiment. 

Another  point,  where  in  a  comparatively  short  time  dig¬ 
gings  might  be  undertaken  for  unwashed  beds  of  coal,  is 
Goosinaia  Zemlia,  or  Gooseland.  The  expedition  found  a 
fairly  large  amount  of  coal  here,  evidently  in  close  proxim¬ 
ity  to  the  primary  bed. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  coal  in  question, 
Professor  Alekseef,  who  analysed  it,  reports  as  follows :  “  On 
the  coal  dust  being  converted  into  coke,  sparks  began  to 
fly  out,  and  then  a  bright  flame  appeared;  the  residuum 
left  by  red-hot  coal  had  the  appearance  of  powder ;  the 
yield  of  coke  was  equal  to  5  5 -88  per  cent,  carbon  and 
4‘8  per  cent,  ashes;  its  heat  capacity  was  5,200  units.” 

Considered  by  the  above  data,  then,  the  coal  of  Novaia 
Zemlia  must  be  grouped  with  brown  coal,  or  lignite,  that 
is  to  say,  mineral  fuel  of  mediocre  quality. 

Vegetation  is  extremely  meagre,  with  nothing  in  any  way 
resembling  tree  growth.  The  rocks,  as  a  rule,  are  completely 
bare,  the  valleys  only  being  covered  with  moss  and  with¬ 
ered-looking  grasses.  The  willow  is  found  in  the  southern 
parts,  as  well  as  the  creeping  polar-birch  (Betula  nana  L.), 
the  latter  never  rising  above  8  vershok,  or  14  inches,  from 
the  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  in  June  and  July,  masses 
of  bright-coloured  flowers,  especially  forget-me-nots,  may 
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be  seen,  carpeting  the  ground  in  all  directions.  We  noticed 
that  most  of  the  gay  flowering  plants,  with  their  tiny  little 
stems,  had  hardly  any  leaves  at  all. 

The  animal  kingdom  is  much  richer  in  representatives; 
white  bear  (Ursus  maritimus),  wild  reindeer  (Cervus  Arcticus), 
fox  (Canis  vulpes  L.),  wild  and  blue  Arctic  fox  (Canis 
lagopus  and  Canis  fuliginosus),  and  lemming  (Mus  lem- 
mus  L.). 

White  bear  hunting  is  at  present  the  most  profitable 
occupation  of  the  Samoyedes  of  Novaia  Zemlia,  the  skins 
fetching  from  60  to  70  roubles  each,  (or  £6  to  £7). 

The  white  bear,  with  his  silvery  coat,  is  the  tsar  of 
the  Arctic.  All  his  life  is  passed  ’mid  perpetual  winter, 
floating  or  clambering  about  his  frozen  element,  enjoying 
existence  only  thoroughly  in  its  coldest  and  iciest  aspect. 
In  summer  he  roams  to  the  north  of  Novaia  Zemlia, 
wrapped,  as  it  is,  in  eternal  snow.  He  feeds  chiefly  on 
seals  and  fish.  Endowed  with  gigantic  strength,  he  will 
even  attack  walrusses,  powerful  brutes  though  they  be, 
reaching  at  times  up  to  80  poods,  or  ii  ton,  in  weight. 
But  he  leaves  man  alone,  even  prudently  beating  a 
retreat,  so  that  no  particular  danger  is  attached  to  white 
bear  hunting. 

Seals  of  various  species,  and  bielookhas  (Delphinopterus 
leucas)  are  the  principal  marine  animals  met  with  on 
Novaia  Zemlia.  The  saika  (Gadus  saida,  Lepechin),  a 
misnomers  probably,  the  saida  being  coal-fish  (Gadus 
virens  L.),  a  very  oily  fish  resembling  a  herring,  appears 
off  the  shores  of  Novaia  Zemlia  to  cast  its  spawn.  The 
goletz  (Salmo  Alpinus,  L.)  or  Alpine  char,  is  of  the 
salmon  family,  of  delicious  taste,  only  smaller,  rounder 
and  without  scales.  He  is  constantly  in  pursuit  of  the 
saika,  on  which  he  feeds,  swims  to  the  rivers  about  the 
end  of  August  to  shed  his  spawn,  and  then  to  the  lakes 
for  the  winter,  returning  to  the  ocean  as  soon  as  ever  the 
ice  breaks. 
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Birds. — The  Birds’  Bazaar  Rock. — Geese. — Industries.' — The  Grand  Duke 
Alexis  Alexandrovich. — The  Samoyecle  settlers. — Steamboat  services. — 
Solicitude  of  the  Government  for  the  Samoyedes  here. 


Novaia  Zemlia  swarms  with  birds,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  swans,  geese,  and  ducks  (Anatidae),  seagulls 
(Laridse),  eider-duck  (Someteria  molissima),  divers  (Colym- 
bidae),  puffins  (Fratercula  Arctica),  razor-bills  (alca  torda), 
white  Arctic  or  snowy  owls  (Nyctea  Scandiaca,  L.)  and  others. 

Birds  have  their  chosen  haunts  where  they  nest  and  collect 
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in  enormous  flocks.  Close  to  the  entrance  to  Little  Karmacula 
Harbour,  for  instance,  there  is  an  island  called  the  Birds’ 
Bazaar,  rising  abruptly  from  the  ocean,  with  well-nigh  per¬ 
pendicular  cliffs  of  rock.  All  through  the  summer  it  is 
simply  a  living  mass  of  wildfowl.  Rising  with  deafening 
shrieks,  they  circle  about  in  thousands,  or  cover  all  the 
surrounding  surface  of  the  ocean. 

During  one  of  our  excursions  we  started  off  in  a  boat 
to  this  rock  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  the  feathered 
kingdom,  and  if  possible  to  procure  some  eggs  and 
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specimens  of  the  birds.  As  vve  approached  one  of  the 
recesses,  out  of  reach  of  the  beating  surf,  the  scene  before 
us  was  simply  indescribable.  Birds  in  thousands  were 
hovering  round,  or  swooping  down  in  the  sea,  their  shrieks 
and  the  flapping  of  their  wings  making  such  a  tumult  that 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  hear  one’s  own  voice. 


Colonel  Char- 
kovski,  Maho- 
ma,  and  some 
of  the  sailors 
jumped  out  of 
the  boat  and 
climbed  up  the 

rock,  all  the  ledges  and  pro¬ 
jections  of  which  were  lined 
with  nests.  The  old  birds,  sit¬ 
ting  close,  never  budged  an  inch 
on  the  approach  of  our  men, 
who  simply  picked  them  up  and  threw  them  down  into  the 
boat.  We  soon  filled  some  sacks  full,  till  Dr.  Bolshesolski, 
who  in  all  our  trips  took  on  himself  the  duty  of  looking 
after  the  game,  began  to  beg  for  quarter.  He  turned  his 
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big  folding  cape  into  a  sort  of  bag,  too,  and  crammed 
them  in,  but  there  was  no  quieting  them,  they  struggled 
away  from  him  at  every  moment,  pecking  his  hands  till 
the  blood  flowed.  Meanwhile  the  bombardment  was  getting 
hotter  and  hotter  every  instant,  the  terrified  birds  flinging 
themselves  down  in  showers  from  above  and  littering  the 
boat  all  over.  The  sailors  were  so  wrapped  up  in  their 
chase  that  they  paid  no  heed  to  the  rising  breakers,  or  the 
steepness  of  the  rocks  they  were  climbing,  while,  at  every 
step  they  took,  an  avalanche  of  stones  and  eggs  came 
pouring  down  in  all  directions.  I  had  no  end  of  trouble 
in  restoring  order,  but  managed  at  last  to  recall  the  men 
and  get  away  from  this  veritable  pandemonium.  It  was 
lucky  none  of  us  had  thought  of  firing  at  all,  as  it  might 
have  ended  somewhat  tragically  for  us.  The  startled  fowl 
breaking  loose  in  their  myriads,  knocking  us  off  our 
balance,  might  have  hurled  us  down  the  precipice,  or  over¬ 
whelmed  the  boat.  On  firing  a  few  shots  off  at  some 
distance  from  the  island,  there  instantly  arose  such  a  hur¬ 
ricane  from  the  screaming  of  millions  of  discordant  throats, 
and  the  fluttering  of  wings,  as  to  simply  baffle  description. 
Strange  to  say,  we  noticed  all  over  the  rock,  side  by  side 
with  gulls  and  divers,  polar  owls  (nyctea  scandiaca,  L.), 
their  snowy  plumage  relieving  the  dark  background  with 
dots  of  white.  Nearly  every  one  of  them  gripped  fast  in 
its  claws  some  unwilling  victim,  which  it  was  calmly  and 
leisurely  plucking.  The  ease  of  the  spoil,  the  variety  and 
abundance  of  food  so  near  at  hand,  had  accustomed  these 
birds  of  prey  to  look  with  indifference  on  the  surrounding 
mass  of  wildfowl,  the  latter,  on  their  part,  sitting  quietly 
on  their  nests,  cheek  by  jowl  with  their  natural  foes,  and 
paying  no  heed  whatever  to  them.  They  instinctively 
felt,  no  doubt,  that  among  such  enormous  numbers  the 
individual  chances  of  any  particular  one  being  devoured 
were  so  infinitesimal,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  being 
constantly  on  their  guard. 
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Later  on  we  went  goose  shooting  on  the  island  lakes. 
Geese  are  very  shy,  as  a  rule,  and  all  one’s  skill  and  cau¬ 
tion  are  needed  in  shooting  them,  but  they  happened  to 
be  moulting  just  at  this  very  time,  which  somewhat  cur¬ 
tails  their  powers  of  flight.  It  is,  indeed,  extraordinary 
what  easy  prey  they  are  at  this  season.  As  we  were 
starting  for  Karmacula  we  met  a  karbass,  or  big  boat, 
piled  high  up  with  geese,  all  of  which  had  been  killed  by 
one  Samoyede  family,  which  had  set  off  with  dogs  two 
days  before,  getting  over  300  head,  most  of  which  had 
been  caught  by  the  dogs  and  then  clubbed  to  death.  The 
Samoyedes  salt  them,  and  keep  them  in  this  way  for  a 
twelvemonth  at  a  time. 

Our  trip  turned  out  a  most  interesting  one.  Sailing  some 
15  versts,  or  10  miles,  along  the  small  bays  and  inlets  of 
the  sea,  which  penetrate  deep  inland,  and  partly  up  the 
rivers  falling  into  them,  at  one  moment  between  rugged 
steeps,  the  next  over  broad  stretches  of  water  bounded  by 
snow-clad  hills,  we  at  last  reached  the  lakes  over  which 
we  proposed  to  shoot.  On  the  way  we  came  upon  plenty 
of  razor-bills,  ducks,  garrots  or  golden-eyes  (Fuligula  clan- 
gula)  and  eider-duck,  so  famous  for  their  down ;  but,  fear¬ 
ful  of  frightening  up  the  geese,  we  passed  them  by  without 
giving  a  shot. 

The  shores  were  so  strewn  with  feathers  shed  by  geese, 
that  we  could  easily  have  loaded  an  entire  ship  with  them. 
We  had  often  enough  to  force  a  passage  through  ice,  or 
drag  the  boat  over  it,  and  at  other  times  to  push  our  way 
up  rapids,  but  always  as  noiselessly  as  we  could  for  fear 
of  alarming  our  quarry.  Excessively  keen  of  hearing,  they 
are  up  in  a  moment  at  the  first  sign  of  man’s  approach, 
flying  off  to  the  hills  and  concealing  themselves  in  the 
nooks  and  recesses  of  inaccessible  rocks. 

The  surrounding  scenery  presented  a  grand  and  imposing 
aspect,  seeming  like  a  picture  of  chaos  itself,  fairylike  and 
wonderful  in  its  wildness.  Above  and  about  us  rose  the 
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snow-capped  mountains  ;  huge  unwieldy  masses  of  snow  hung 
hovering  over  the  slopes,  with  water  dripping  from  them  in 
every  direction ;  the  hill-sides  were  intersected  by  icy  tor¬ 
rents,  foaming  and  roaring  towards  the  lake  beneath,  while 
the  latter  was  strewn  with  floating  blocks  of  ice, — the  whole 
scene  mingled  and  muffled  up  together,  as  it  were,  in  a 
dim  misty  haze,  rendering  it  no  easy  matter  to  distinguish 
where  land  or  water,  hill  or  sky  began. 

At  last  we  came^upon  a  flock  of  geese,  but  they  were 
up  in  an  instant,  long  before  we  were  in  shot,  taking 
refuge  in  the  mountains.  This  did  not  save  them,  however, 
though  perhaps  they  might  have  escaped  but  for  our  dog, 
who  never  gave  them  a  moment’s  rest,  ferreting  them  out 
from  the  most  hidden  recesses  of  the  hills.  We  left  our 
constant  companion,  Dr.  Bolshesolski,  by  the  boats,  as  he 
is  no  sportsman,  never  having  handled  a  gun.  None  the 
less  he  is  passionately  fond  of  these  outings.  We  ourselves, 
with  guns  in  our  hands,  rushed  up  helter-skelter  after  the 
geese,  which  we  were  not  long  in  sighting.  The  yelping 
of  the  dog,  mingling  with  the  reports  of  our  guns,  resounded 
far  and  wide ;  our  sailors  and  sportsmen,  meanwhile,  appearing 
and  disappearing  over  the  tops  of  the  rocks.  Geese  run  so 
quickly  that  catching  them  is  no  easy  matter,  hiding,  too, 
as  is  their  wont,  behind  sharp  stones  of  almost  the  same 
tint  as  their  plumage.  Look  at  one,  as,  closely  pursued  by 
the  dog,  he  slips  away  from  the  rock,  but  this  time  to  no 
purpose.  Some  one,  scrambling  up  after  him,  soon  over¬ 
takes  and  catches  him,  flinging  him  to  the  doctor  in  the 
boat  below.  And  so  on,  one  after  the  other.  The  doctor 
had  already  accumulated  a  considerable  pile,  some  dead, 
others  unhurt,  when  all  at  once  we  noticed  something  very 
extraordinary.  Divested  of  cap  and  jacket,  he  was  shuffling 
along  the  shore,  over  ragged  rocks  and  stones,  catching 
something  or  other  as  he  went,  and  then,  utterly  exhausted, 
he  lay  stretched  out  on  his  back  on  the  wet  sand.  It 
seemed  that  some  of  the  geese  entrusted  to  his  care,  though 
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tied  up  with  straps  and  handkerchiefs,  had  broken  loose 
and  got  away.  Conscientiously  carrying  out  his  duties,  the 
unhappy  doctor  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  not 
sparing  himself,  and — to  give  him  his  due — though  dead¬ 
beat,  not  a  single  bird  made  good  its  escape. 

Wearied  out  and  pretty  well  in  tatters  we  began  to 
collect  together  again,  dragging  with  us,  some  live  geese, 
others  dead  ones.  The  only  man  missing  was  Col.  Char- 
kovski,  who,  as  usual,  had  probably  wandered  off  into  some 
out-of-the-way  thicket  or  other.  At  last  we  descried  him  at 
the  very  summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  which  was  enveloped  in 
compact  layers  of  snow.  “  How  will  he  ever  get  down  to 
us?”  we  wondered.  To  go  right  round  would  be  too  far, 
to  come  straight  down  seemed  utterly  impracticable.  But 
he  was  not  the  man  to  hesitate  before  seeming  impediments. 
He  glanced  all  round,  sat  down  on  the  snow,  and  then 
calmly  slid  some  30  sajens,  or  70  yards,  down  a  steep 
snow  incline,  finishing  up  with  a  zigzag  descent,  and  so 
joining  us  once  more. 

After  a  brief  rest  we  started  on  our  return  journey, 
having  good  sport  on  the  way. 

The  climate  of  Novaia  Zemlia  cannot  be  called  at  this 
time  of  year  a  particularly  severe  one.  The  Gulf  Stream 
exercises  here,  too,  its  influence,  especially  on  the  western 
side  of  the  island.  These  western  coasts,  to  about  750  N.  Lat., 
become  clear  of  ice  in  July,  whereas  the  eastern  shores,  by 
the  Kara  Sea,  are  rarely  ever  ice-free.  The  mean  winter 
temperature  is  — 19-66°  (Celsius)  or  30  below  zero  (Fahr.), 
the  minimum  —  31°  (Celsius)  or  23-8°  below  zero  (Fahr.),  and 
the  maximum  — 1°  (Celsius)  or  30-2°  (Fahr.).  In  the  summer 
the  average  is  +  2-53°  (Celsius)  or  36°  (Fahr.).  In  July  and 
August  it  rises  at  times  to  -f  12°  (Celsius)  or  53-6°  (Fahr.). 
The  mean  annual  temperature  on  the  W.  coast  is  — 8-37° 
(Celsius)  or  16°  (Fahr.),  and  on  the  E.  coast  — 9'45°  (Celsius) 
or  1 50  (Fahr.).  So  that  Novaia  Zemlia  is  somewhat  colder 
than  Spitsbergen  and  Yakutsk,  but  warmer  than,  say  Nishni- 
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Kolimsk  ( — io°  Celsius)  and  Ustiansk  ( — 15 -24°  Celsius), 
where,  however,  people  have  settled  down  comfortably 
enough  from  time  immemorial. 

In  the  early  part  {i.e.  middle)  of  November  the  sun  sets 
for  three  whole  months,  right  up  to  February,  the  perpetual 
gloom  being  lit  up  at  times  only  by  the  Northern  Lights. 
Then  from  the  I  —  13th  of  May  the  sun  shines  in  one  un¬ 
broken  glare  till  August.  The  mountains  begin  to  lose  their 
snowy  coating  about  the  middle  {i.e.  end)  of  May,  when 
the  first  signs  of  vegetation  appear,  but  by  the  beginning 
(or  middle)  of  October  Novaia  Zemlia  resumes  her  white 
mantle  once  more.  The  island  is  frequently  visited,  especi¬ 
ally  in  winter,  by  violent  blizzards,  which  at  times  uproot 
the  very  rocks  of  the  mountains  and  hurl  them  great  dis¬ 
tances,  rendering  travelling  in  the  open  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible.  Houses,  too,  are  overwhelmed  by  storms,  when  the 
snow  penetrates  even  the  very  narrowest  crannies  and 
corners  of  the  buildings.  The  majority  of  the  former  set¬ 
tlers  of  Novaia  Zemlia  perished  from  scurvy  — the  scourge 
of  the  Arctic.  None  but  Samoyedes  could  support  the 
climate.  The  deadly  rawness,  the  Arctic  night,  violent 
blizzards,  and  snow-squalls  compelled  the  inhabitants  for 
weeks  at  a  time  to  huddle  themselves  up  in  their  hovels, 
to  do  without  exercise  of  any  kind,  and  to  pass  most  of 
the  day  in  sleep.  An  existence  of  this  sort,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  scarcity  of  vegetable  food,  made  them 
easy  preys  to  scurvy.  All  these  dangers  notwithstanding, 
its  rich  fisheries  have  from  ancient  times  attracted  to  Novaia 
Zemlia,  not  only  our  own  Pomors,  but  Norwegian  fishermen  as 
well.  But  from  the  forties  the  number  of  Pomor  ships  frequent¬ 
ing  the  island  has  dwindled  down  from  year  to  year,  till  at 
the  present  moment  the  brothers  Yoronin  of  Suma  remain 
the  only  regular  visitors.  The  impossibility  of  competing 
with  the  Norwegians  was  the  cause  of  this  decline.  The 
ports  of  the  White  Sea  are  ice-free  only  late  in  the  spring, 
freezing  up  again  early  in  autumn,  so  that  our  own  fishermen 
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reach  Novaia  Zemlia  just  two  months  later  than  their  rivals, 
and  by  that  time  the  marine  animals  etc.  have  become  scarce 
and  shy,  while  in  the  autumn,  under  pain  of  wintering  there, 
Russian  fishermen  have  to  hurry  home  much  earlier  than  others. 

These  unfavourable  conditions,  affecting  Russian  trade 
on  Novaia  Zemlia,  attracted  the  attention  of  H  I.H.  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexis  Alexandrovich,  who  visited  the  island  in  1870. 
A  hut  was  built  at  his  expense  in  1872  near  Kostin  Shar, 
and  in  1877  he  made  arrangements  with  the  Imperial  Humane 
Society  for  the  erection  at  Little  Karmacula  of  a  Home  of 
Refuge  for  shipwrecked  mariners.  At  the  same  time  five 
Samoyede  families,  consisting  of  24  persons,  were  sent  over 
from  Mezen  to  take  care  of  the  Home,  and  to  do  what 
they  could  in  hunting  and  fishing  between  whiles.  They  were 
furnished  with  provisions,  winter  clothing,  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion.  Lieut.  Tiagin,  who  was  despatched  to  Novaia  Zemlia 
to  superintend  the  building  of  the  salvage  station  etc.,  came 
across  two  other  families  of  Samoyedes,  eleven  in  all,  who 
for  eight  years  had  been  wandering  about  the  Gulf  of 
Moller.  They  had  been  sent  over  originally  by  a  trader 
of  the  Petchora,  who  had  supplied  them  with  excellent 
weapons,  tackle  etc.,  for  hunting  and  fishing,  but  having 
lost  or  spoilt  them,  they  were  afraid  to  return  home,  and 
so  had  setled  down  for  good  on  Novaia  Zemlia.  They  were 
found  living  in  full  dependence  on  a  Pomor  fisherman,  who 
provided  them  with  such  stores  etc.  as  were  absolutely 
necessary,  taking  from  them  in  return,  at  fabulously  cheap 
rates,  of  course,  the  products  of  their  hunting  and  fishing. 
They,  therefore,  begged  Lieut.  Tiagin  to  include  them  in 
the  Samoyede  community  formed  by  the  Imperial  Humane 
Society.  Thus,  by  the  year  1877,  there  were  already  7 
families  of  Samoyedes,  or  37  individuals,  settled  as  colonists 
on  Novaia  Zemlia.  By  special  arrangements  made  with 
the  Archangel-Murman  Steamship  Co.  a  steamer  was  sent 
out  each  year  with  new  supplies  of  provisions  etc.  A  few 
years  later  the  whole  government  of  the  settlement  was 
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delivered  over  by  the  Imperial  Humane  Society  to  the 
Governor  of  Archangel.  The  latter  arranged  that  one  of 
the  officials  of  his  department  should  call  at  the  settlement 
twice  a  year.  In  his  first  trip  he  was  to  collect  from  the 
Samoyedes  all  the  produce  of  their  past  year’s  sport,  such 
as  tusks,  skins,  horns,  etc.,  drawing  up  a  special  list  of 
the  articles.  On  arrival  at  Archangel  he  was  to  sell  them 
at  the  prevailing  market  price,  and  with  the  proceeds 
purchase  for  the  Samoyedes,  according  to  their  previously 
expressed  requirements,  a  year’s  provisions  and  other 
articles,  which  he  should  take  out  to  them  on  his  second 
voyage.  The  Samoyedes,  on  their  part,  were  strictly  for¬ 
bidden  to  dispose  of  their  goods  to  chance  traders  or  fisher¬ 
men.  Hitherto  they  had  been  done  out  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labours  by  their  passionate  love  of  vodka,  in  exchange 
for  which  they  would  barter  away  everything  they  possessed. 
Arrangements,  too,  were  made  for  sending  out  a  felsher, 
or  hospital-attendant,  who,  besides,  should  take  care  of  the 
stores,  and,  in  general,  see  to  everything  connected  with 
the  order  and  management  of  the  settlement. 

Some  of  the  Samoyedes  migrated  from  Little  Karmacula 
to  the  Matochkin  Shar,  the  latter  offering  greater  facilities 
for  polar  bear  hunting.  Subsequently  it  was  formed  into 
a  regular  settlement  and  duly  visited  by  the  steamer.  The 
Samoyedes  have  taken  most  willingly  to  their  new  life 
here,  so  that  all  the  expenses  of  their  maintenance  etc. 
are  fully  covered  by  the  proceeds  of  their  sport. 

§  5 

New  Samoyede  settlement. — Population  of  Novaia  Zemlia. — Maintenance 
of  settlements. — Occupations.  —  Buildings. — Church. — Father  Jon. — New 
church. — Spiritual  enlightenment  of  the  Samoyedes. — Sanitary  condi¬ 
tions. — A  queer  wedding. — The  rejected  bridegroom. — A  honeymoon  trip. 

The  concentration  at  two  points  only  of  all  the  Novaia 
Zemlia  colonists,  the  number  of  whom  was  augmented  by 
the  37  Samoyedes  we  took  out  with  us,  was  found  incon- 
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venient  in  practice.  The  Samoyedes  being  too  crowded 
together,  only  interfered  with  each  other’s  sport.  During 
the  hunting  or  fishing  seasons  they  break  up  into  parties 
and  camp  out  in  different  directions,  some  near  Gooseland, 
others  by  the  Kostin  Shar,  or  in  any  other  promising 
neighbourhood. 

I  found  it  necessary  therefore,  to  arrange  a  new  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  vicinity  of  Gooseland.  But  this  could  only  be 
done  provided  that  the  new  settlement  were  visited  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Murman  Company’s  steamer,  so  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  look  for  a  suitable  anchorage 
close  by,  to  have  it  properly  surveyed,  and  to  lay  down 
sea-marks  etc.  I  therefore  requested  the  Ministry  of  Marine 
to  despatch  the  cruiser  “Djigit,”  which  was  to  cruise  about 
the  Arctic  Ocean  during  the  summer  of  1895,  to  undertake 
the  above  works.  Unfortunately  she  came  to  grief  in  the 
Matochkin  Shar,  in  the  gale  of  July/August  1st,  narrowly 
missing  being  lost,  and  could  not,  in  consequence,  carry 
out  her  orders.  The  establishment  of  a  colony  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  question  was  all  the  more  desirable  in  that  beds 
of  coal  had  been  discovered  in  the  locality.  ' 

At  the  present  moment  (May  1898)  the  total  Samoyede 
population  of  Novaia  Zemlia  consists  of  22  families,  or  102 
souls  in  all,  distributed  as  follows :  1 2  families  at  Karma- 
cula,  6  in  the  Matochkin  Shar,  and  4  in  Bielookha  Bay. 
These  families  comprise  30  men,  32  women  and  40  children. 
The  Russian  residents  are  Father  Jon,  his  lay-reader,  the 
felsher  and  his  wife,  who  came  out  in  a  small  rowing 
boat  from  the  Petchora,  settling  in  Bielookha  Bay.  The 
sum  total,  then,  of  inhabitants  of  Novaia  Zemlia  is  1 10  souls. 

The  following  figures  show  the  annual  sums  defrayed 


1  Author’s  note. — The  surveys  and  other  works  referred  to  were  carried  out 
by  the  gunboat  “Samoyede”  in  1896.  The  anchorage  desired  was  found  in 
Bielookha  Bay.  The  following  year  a  fresh  party  of  Samoyedes,  with  all 
their  belongings,  were  conveyed  there  from  the  Petchora,  the  new  settlement 
enjoying  the  same  steamboat  advantages  as  the  others. 
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on  the  maintenance  of  the  Samoyedes,  together  with  the 
proceeds  of  their  hunting  and  fishing  expeditions : 


Year. 

Cost  of  maintenance  etc. 

Value  of  proceeds. 

r. 

£■ 

r. 

£. 

•893  . 

2,473 

260 

4,665 

491 

1894  . 

2,863 

301 

3,781 

398 

1895 . 

4,005 

421 

6,135 

645 

1896 . 

4,7°9 

495 

4,752 

500 

1897 . 

4,405 

463 

5,273 

555 

(Calculating  at  9  r.  50  c.  per  £1  and  omitting  fractions  of  the  pound.) 


The  products  of  their  hunting,  and  the  value  obtained 
from  them,  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1893. 

’'3- 

Cs 

00 

00 

1  O 

1896. 

1 

897. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

Skins  Nierpa  (com- 

r. 

r. 

1*. 

r. 

r. 

mon  seal)  .  . 

330 

264 

376 

376 

437 

305 

520 

500 

560 

540 

„  Greenland  seal 

4 

8 

4 

9 

4 

9 

18 

30 

3° 

55 

„  Sea-hare  Pho- 

ca  leporina.  . 

IO 

25 

„  Walrus  .  .  . 

I 

'5 

1 

IO 

2 

25 

3 

36 

„  Dolphin  (D. 

leucas  .  .  . 

6 

24 

IO 

40 

„  Polar  bears.  . 

43 

3,300 

36 

2,457 

69 

4,445 

42 

2,415 

56 

3d  60 

„  Arctic  foxes 

(C.  lagopus) 

48 

18 

8 

18 

12 

37 

12 

45 

„  blue  foxes 

(C.fuliginosus) 

I 

i5 

2 

35 

„  Reindeer.  .  . 

15 

18 

68 

102 

30 

40 

Live  Bears  .  .  . 

2 

80 

Thongs  (feet)  .  . 

4,340 

43 

700 

IO 

1,400 

20 

Fat  (tons)  .... 

IO 

819 

I  I 

881 

l6 

1,240 

21 

1,690 

19 

•,357 

Total  .... 

4,665 

3,781 

6,195 

4,752  j 

5,273 

Approximately  speaking  9J  r.  =r  £ 1 . 
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Thus,  after  paying  the  expenses  incurred  in  maintaining 
the  Samoyedes,  a  considerable  balance  remains  over  each 
year  from  the  sale  of  their  goods.  With  the  exception  of 
a  deduction  of  io  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  to 
form  a  special  reserve  fund,  set  aside  for  supplying  various 
wants  in  connection  with  the  colonisation  of  Novaia  Zemlia 
in  general,  this  balance  is  entered  in  its  entirety  to  the 
credit  of  the  Samoyedes.  Each  receives  the  proportion  due 
to  him,  according  to  the  value  of  his  own  particular  spoils. 
Some  of  them  have  not  yet  refunded  the  sums  originally 
expended  on  their  account,  while  others  have  managed  to 
put  by  considerable  savings,  thanks  to  which  they  can  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  with  quick-firing  guns  and  other  articles  of 
relative  luxury.  One  man,  for  instance,  having  accumulated 
over  900  roubles  (£95),  wished  to  have  a  house  at  Karma- 
cula,  and  accordingly  it  was  duly  shipped  out  to  him  from 
Archangel.  The  balance  of  their  earnings  is  lodged,  in 
each  man’s  name,  at  the  State  Bank  at  Archangel,  the 
Samoyedes,  provided  as  they  are  with  all  the  necessities 
of  life,  not  requiring  cash  on  Novaia  Zemlia,  which  could 
be  of  no  use  whatever  to  them  there.  Each  receives  a 
bank-book  with  an  account  of  the  balance  in  his  favour 
and  of  the  interest  accumulated. 

These  favourable  results  may  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the 
complete  discontinuance  of  the  former  unscrupulous  dealings 
of  traders  and  fishermen  visiting  the  island.  The  Samoyede 
now  gets  everything  he  wants  of  the  best  quality,  and  at 
the  prevailing  market  prices  of  Archangel,  his  own  goods, 
too,  being  sold  for  him  at  the  highest  rate  possible.  Bear¬ 
skins,  for  instance,  fetch  on  an  average  60  roubles  or  6 
guineas  a  piece,  whereas  formerly  he  would  get  from  5  to 
10  roubles  (ioj.  to  £1)  per  skin,  paid  partly  in  goods,  and 
partly  in  vodka. 

The  reserve  fund,  mentioned  above,  amounts  to  about 
3,000  r.,  or  .£315,  serving  as  floating  capital,  used,  among 
other  things,  in  providing  outfits  for  new  settlers.  The  further 
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colonisation  of  Novaia  Zemlia  will  proceed  step  by  step 
with  the  increase  of  this  fund.  There  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  finding  volunteers  at  any  time,  considering  the  privileges 
and  immunities  they  will  enjoy.  In  1894  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  assigned  1,500  r.,  or  £155  for  repairs  to  the 
Homes  of  Refuge,  in  addition  to  an  annual  grant  of  500  r., 
or  £52.  The  repairs  were  carried  out  at  once, — among 
others,  the  house,  in  which  the  celebrated  traveller,  K.  D. 
Nosiloff,  lived  in  1881,  was  thoroughly  overhauled.  Thus 
at  present  there  are  five  buildings  at  Karmacula,  including 
the  parsonage  and  school,  three  at  the  Matochkin  Shar, 
and  one  at  Bielookha  Bay. 

The  Novaia  Zemlia  colonists  are  well  looked  after  in  all 
that  concerns  their  moral  and  spiritual  welfare.  From  the 
date  of  the  first  life-boat  station,  the  Diocesan  authorities 
sent  a  priest  over  every  year  to  officiate  in  the  little  chapel 
of  Karmacula.  The  latter  was  transformed  into  a  church 
in  1887,  a  monk  of  the  Korelian  monastery  of  St.  Nicho¬ 
las,  Jon  by  name,  undertaking  the  duties  of  priest  in  charge. 
He  and  his  psalm-reader  were  provided  with  a  stock  of 
provisions,  clothing,  household  ware  and  furniture,  besides 
church  plate  and  everything  else  necessary  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Divine  Service ;  desks,  books,  etc.,  with  which  to 
establish  a  school  for  the  children  of  the  Samoyedes,  together 
with  the  Gospels  and  tracts  for  the  elder  Jones.  The  church 
and  clergy  created  a  deep  impression  on  the  Samoyedes, 
exercising  a  most  beneficial  influence  over  them. 

Very  soon  after  his  coming  among  them,  Father  Jon 
found  that  the  religious  notions  of  the  Samoyedes  were 
confused  in  the  extreme,  and  still  involved  with  heathen 
beliefs.  Idols  even  were  discovered  by  him  in  more  than 
one  place.  It  was,  therefore,  no  easy  task  that  lay  before 
him,  but  with  unfailing  love  and  zeal  he  set  himself  to 
carry  out  his  mission.  Each  celebration  of  Divine  Service 
was  made  the  occasion  of  instruction  and  personal  con¬ 
ferences  or  interviews,  in  addition  to  which  he  frequently 
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visited  the  Samoyedes  in  their  houses  or  chooms  (reindeer¬ 
skin  tents),  invited  them  to  his  house,  taught  them  how  to 
pray,  and  gave  lessons  in  reading  and  writing  to  their 
little  ones.  He  then  undertook  two  distant  and  toilsome 
journeys,  one  to  the  Kara  Sea,  where  he  sought  out  and 
destroyed  an  idol,  the  guardian-god  of  the  reindeer,  and 
the  other  to  the  Matochkin  Shar,  to  administer  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  Baptism  to  some  of  the  settlers  there. 

The  church  of  Novaia  Zemlia,  originally  made  from  the 


HARBOUR  AND  SETTLEMENT  OK  KARMACULA,  NOVAIA  ZEMLIA, 
WITH  CHURCH  ON  THE  RIGHT. 


little  chapel,  was  found  to  be  far  too  small,  only  accom¬ 
modating  some  twenty  persons,  besides  being  cold  and 
delapidated.  A  new  one  was  therefore  erected,  thanks 
mainly  to  the  generosity  of  subscribers  who  desire  to  remain 
anonymous.  The  entire  building  was  constructed  at  Ar¬ 
changel,  and  then  transhipped  in  pieces  to  Novaia  Zemlia. 
It  was  provided  with  a  peal  of  bells,  beautiful  ikons,  and 
valuable  church  plate.  The  dedication  took  place  on  Sep- 
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tember  18/ 30th,  1888.  Then  in  1889,  by  authorisation  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  a  monastic  hermitage  was  established  as 
well,  in  connection  with  the  Korelian  Monastery  of  St. 
Nicholas,  which  was  called  upon  to  maintain  it,  the  Holy 
Synod  assisting  with  a  grant  of  700  r.,  or  £74,  for  the 
first  three  years.  But  this  obligation  weighed  heavily  on 
the  poor  Monastery,  all  the  more  so  that  it  was  required 
to  provide  a  parsonage  for  the  monk,  who  had  hitherto 
lived  in  one  of  the  life-boat  stations,  where  the  felsher  now 
resides.  So  the  Holy  Synod  granted  the  sum  of  5,000  r., 
or  £521,  with  which  to  build  a  new  residence,  besides  an 
annual  endowment  of  1,000  r.,  or  £195,  for  the  hermitage. 

The  missionary  devotion  of  Father  Jon  (now  Abbot)  from 
1887  to  1897,  has  been  crowned  with  the  most  complete 
success.  The  Samoyedes  have  entirely  abandoned  their 
heathen  tendencies,  willingly  attending  the  ministrations  of 
the  Church,  and  bringing  their  mite,  in  the  form  of  wax 
candles,  which  they  are  exceedingly  fond  of  burning  before 
the  sacred  images  at  every  service.  On  the  eve  of  every 
hunting  excursion  each  of  them  considers  it  his  bounden 
duty  to  attend  the  church  to  ask  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty  on  his  exertions.  The  scholastic  work,  too,  has 
been  a  great  success,  some  of  the  children  even  taking  part 
in  Divine  Service  by  reading  or  singing.  In  the  near  future 
there  should  be  no  illiterates  on  the  island.  Among  other 
anecdotes,  Father  Jon  told  me  that  once,  having  strolled 
into  the  Samoyede  quarters  to  have  a  chat  with  the  inmates, 
the  following  scene  met  his  eyes  as  he  reached  the  threshold 
of  one  of  the  dwellings.  In  the  corner  stood  a  table  neatly 
set  with  a  clean  white  cloth,  on  which  were  spread  out 
some  tea  things  and  eatables.  A  lamp  was  burning  in  front 
of  the  sacred  image,  while  a  group  of  little  Samoyede 
children,  his  own  scholars,  were  standing  round,  chanting  a 
prayer.  Unseen  by  the  little  ones,  Father  Jon  remained  by 
the  door.  Having  chanted  several  prayers  all  through,  the 
children  quietly  took  their  seats  at  the  table,  and  began 
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their  meal.  It  was  only  at  this  moment  that  they  perceived 
the  Father,  and,  startled  by  his  sudden  appearance  among 
them,  explained  that  it  was  the  Saint’s  Day  of  one  of  the 
children,  who,  to  celebrate  the  occasion,  had  invited  the 
others  to  come  and  have  tea  with  her.  Praising  the  little 
ones  for  their  pretty  singing,  Father  Jon  sat  down  beside 
his  little  hostess  and  her  guests,  and  took  a  cup  of  tea 
with  them. 

Father  Jon  enjoys  the  unbounded  respect  and  love  of 
these  simple  people,  while  he,  on  his  part,  is  devoted  to 
his  flock.  One  winter  only,  to  recoup  his  failing  health, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  them,  but  suffered  the  whole  time 
from  home-sickness,  longing  for  the  moment  when  the  ice 
would  break,  and  he  could  return  to  the  frozen  and  gloomy 
surroundings  under  his  charge. 

The  sanitary  state  of  the  settlements  is  in  every  way 
satisfactory.  For  five  years  now  there  has  not  been  a  single 
case  of  scurvy,  either  among  the  Russians  or  the  Samoyedes, — 
probably  because  they  have  learned  something  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  facilitating  the  development  of  the  disease,  and  have 
taken  timely  precautions.  The  winter  of  1892  — 1893  was 
particularly  disastrous,  the  fatalities  from  scurvy  including 
the  monk  Varakhil,  acting  as  locum  tenens  for  Father  Jon, 
the  wife  and  son  of  the  felsher,  a  Russian  settler,  a  work¬ 
man  at  the  Monastery,  and  two  Samoyede  women.  The 
cause  of  these  calamities  was  simple  enough.  It  appeared 
that,  owing  to  bad  crops  that  year,  no  potatoes,  cabbages, 
or  other  vegetables  had  been  sent  out  from  Archangel. 
The  absence,  too,  of  Father  Jon  no  doubt  facilitated  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  as  he  used  promptly  to  prevent  any 
of  his  people  lying  too  long  in  bed,  and  strictly  looked 
after  the  distribution  of  proper  food. 

Our  solicitude  for  the  Samoyedes  of  Novaia  Zemlia  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  such  details  as  the  following.  The  settlers 
included  a  brother  and  sister,  both  grown  up,  and,  in 
answer  to  the  usual  queries  as  to  what  articles  they  were 
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in  need  of,  the  one  requested,  among  other  things,  a  wife, 
and  the  other  a  husband.  As  these  were  not  forthcoming, 
with  the  consent  of  their  parents,  we  brought  out  with  us 
a  bridegroom  and  bride.  Each  having  been  duly  introduced 
to  his  or  her  destined  partner,  I  gave  them  an  hour  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  after  the  lapse 
of  which  the  weddings  were  immediately  to  take  place. 
The  young  Novaia  Zemlian  Samoyede  was  pleased  with 
the  bride  we  brought  him,  and  she,  in  her  turn,  with  him. 
“Well,”  I  asked  the  bride,  “what  do  you  think  of  him?” 

“Oh,  he’ll  do,”  she  answered,  “he’s  a  real  Samoyede.” 

And  indeed  he  was, — swarthy,  shaggy  and  dwarfish, 
with  prominent  cheek-bones,  and  narrow  squinting  eyes 
that  seemed  like  tiny  slanting  fissures.  So  the  business, 
as  regards  this  couple,  was  soon  over. 

But  not  so  with  the  other.  The  Novaia  Zemlian  bride 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  bridegroom  of  our 
choosing.  “Do  you  call  him  a  Samoyede?”  she  cried. 
“He’s  never  killed  a  white  bearl  Why!  my  little  brother, 
who’s  only  1 2  years  old,  has  killed  several,  and  I  myself 
even  have  shot  over  a  score  of  wild  deer.  And  what  has 
he  been  doing?  Killing  tame  reindeer!  No,  I  won’t  have 
him.”  And  she  was  as  good  as  her  word,  the  more  we 
tried  to  persuade  her,  the  more  she  insisted ;  nothing  we 
could  urge  could  prevail  on  her  to  have  him,  so  our 
match-making  was  not  altogether  a  success.  The  unlucky 
bridegroom  non-elect  could  only  pull  a  long  face  and  retire  1 
There  was  no  help  for  it,  so  we  confined  ourselves  to  one 
wedding. 

The  bridegroom-elect  was  dressed  in  town  fashion.  One 
had  given  him  a  hat,  another  a  jacket,  and  a  third  a  dandi¬ 
fied  pair  of  boots.  The  bride  had  on  a  sarafan  (or  Russian 
national  dress)  studded  with  countless  beads.  You  should 
have  seen  this  droll  couple  as  they  shuffled  off,  arm  in  arm, 
for  the  church. 

I  gave  the  bride  away,  Mr.  Sidorenko  and  Mr.  Sosnovski 
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acting  as  groomsmen.  The  church  was  appropriately  deco¬ 
rated,  and  altogether  the  ceremony  went  off  beautifully. 
As  soon  as  it  was  over,  Father  Jon  arranged  a  wedding- 
breakfast,  to  which  all  the  young  people,  together  with 
the  new  arrivals  from  Archangel,  were  invited,  besides  the 
bridegroom’s  parents,  who,  to  celebrate  the  occasion,  lost 
no  opportunity  of  drinking.  The  young  couple,  however, 
behaved  themselves  with  proper  dignity.  The  husband 
expressed  his  intention  of  starting  off  with  his  wife  for 
Archangel,  on  a  two  months’  honeymoon,  and  then  making 
a  pilgrimage  to  Solovetski  Monastery,  returning  to  Novaia 
Zemlia  by  the  steamer’s  second  trip  out.  He  could  afford 
to  indulge  in  these  luxuries,  having  some  300  r.  (or  £30) 
in  the  bank,  and,  besides,  as  he  said,  he  wanted  to  give 
his  new  helpmate  a  treat. 


§  6 

The  Matochkin  Shar.— Inclemency  of  the  climate. — Trip  in  the  strait. — 
Ice. — A  dog-ride. — The  dogs  of  Novaia  Zemlia. — A  scene  of  savage 
life. — Cairns. — On  the  cruiser  “Viestnik.” — The  bear-cub  “  Mashka”  and 
the  dog. — Voronin’s  schooner. — Its  shipwreck. — The  bears  of  Novaia 
Zemlia. 


As  soon  as  the  “Lomonosoff”  had  discharged  everything 
destined  for  Karmacula,  we  sailed  northwards  for  the 
Matochkin  Shar,  the  other  Samoyede  settlement. 

Nature  is  sterner  and  more  rugged  still  here,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  wilder  and  grander.  The  mountains  around, 
rising  one  above  the  other  to  some  3,000  feet,  are  covered 
for  the  most  part  with  eternal  glaciers.  This  is  the  home 
of  the  white  bear  and  the  walrus,  nothing  but  ice  and 
rock,  denuded  of  all  vegetation,  except,  perhaps,  in  sunny 
sheltered  spots,  some  patches  of  moss,  dotted  with  num¬ 
bers  of  bright  little  pink  and  blue  flowers,  growing  from 
tiny  stunted  stems.  Even  seafowl,  numerous  enough  round 
Karmacula  and  further  south,  are  seldom  seen  here. 
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While  the  steamer  was  unloading,  and  the  Samoyedes 
were  exhibiting  their  winter’s  spoils,  we  started  off  in  a 
boat  for  Matochkin  Strait,  but,  before  we  had  rowed  two 
versts  or  so,  we  had  to  put  back,  the  strait  being  encum¬ 
bered  with  close  masses  of  ice.  We  then  went  for  a  ramble 
over  the  hills.  Sosnovski  and  Charkovski,  ardent  mountain 
climbers,  set  about  the  ascent  of  the  nearest  height,  intend¬ 
ing  to  make  for  the  topmost  peak,  some  2,000  feet  above 
them,  while,  in  the  meantime,  I  inspected  the  building  and 
chooms  of  the  settlement,  and  then  went  for  a  sleigh-drive 
with  a  team  of  dogs. 


THE  MATOCHKIN  SHAR,  NOVAIA  ZEMLIA. 

The  Samoyedes  of  Novaia  Zemlia,  having  no  tame  rein¬ 
deer,  which  would  compel  them  to  be  constantly  on  the 
move  in  search  of  new  pasturing  grounds,  travel  by  means 
of  dogs,  which  they  harness,  or  rather  bind  with  thongs, 
to  the  usual  Samoyede  sledges,  the  same  that  their  brethren 
of  Mezen  and  the  Petchora  harness  to  reindeer.  Ten  or 
twelve  dogs  are  usually  attached  to  each  sledge.  So  long 
as  we  sat  quiet  in  these  extremely  uncomfortable  vehicles 
the  dogs  remained  still  enough,  but  no  sooner  had  the 
driver  seized  hold  of  the  long  pole  with  which  he  guides, 
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and  at  the  same  time  pitilessly  beats,  his  team,  than  all 
jumped  up  at  the  same  moment,  and,  biting,  barking,  and 
wagging  their  tails,  tore  headlong  forwards  over  rocks  and 
stones,  ravines  and  hillocks.  But  this  noisy  and  tumultuous 
rush  did  not  last  very  long,  not  more  than  a  few  versts, 
for  the  barking  gradually  died  lower  and  lower,  tails  stop¬ 
ped  wagging,  and  the  rest  of  the  journey  was  continued 
at  a  sort  of  easy  jog-trot.  Such  a  drive  in  summer  is 
most  uncomfortable,  as  every  instant  you  are  liable  to  be 


A  DOG-TEAM,  NOVAIA  ZEMLIA. 

overturned  by  stones,  and  without  reins  you  have  no 
proper  control  over  the  dogs.  Woe  betide  you  if  on  the 
way  they  catch  sight  of  a  fox  or  wild  reindeer  1  Neither 
cries,  nor  a  free  use  of  the  pole,  will  avail  you  anything. 
Away  the  dogs  break,  helter-skelter  after  the  beast,  and 
it  generally  ends  by  your  sledge  and  self  being  upset,  and 
the  dogs  getting  into  an  inextricable  tangle,  while  those 
that  have  broken  loose  are  by  this  time  far  away  in  pur- 
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suit  of  their  quarry.  The  dogs  of  Novaia  Zemlia  multiply 
little,  so  that  to  fill  up  the  gaps  some  fifty  or  sixty  are 
annually  shipped  over  by  steamer  from  Archangel.  They 
are  mongrels  of  every  possible  kind,  picked  up  anywhere. 
The  gentle  and  tender  ones,  accustomed  to  fondling, 
speedily  succumb,  while  the  rest,  in  a  year  or  two,  assume 
the  regular  Novaia  Zemlia  type,  even  the  same  greyish 
yellowish  hue,  with  thick  shaggy  fur.  The  Samoyedes 
treat  them  wretchedly,  never  so  much  as  dreaming  of 
feeding  them  regularly. 

“  Let  them  shift  for  themselves,”  said  a  Samoyede  to  me, 
“and  if  they  can’t  find  anything,  let  them  pick  the  bones 
which  are  washed  up  along  the  shore.” 

These  consist  chiefly  of  the  vertebrae  of  seals,  of  which 
the  lime-like  joints  alone  remain.  Then,  in  their  hunting 
expeditions  after  deer  or  other  animals,  men  and  dogs  sit 
down  together  to  a  general  feast,  the  Samoyedes  on  these 
occasions  not  grudging  the  dogs  their  share. 

A  slaughtered  reindeer  was  carried  up  to  where  we  were. 
The  whole  party  of  Samoyedes  mustered  round,  and  a 
regular  feed  began.  Seizing  a  bit  of  raw  meat  in  his 
teeth,  one  of  them  deftly  sliced  it  off  with  a  knife,  and 
then  devoured  it,  sucking  in  the  blood  at  the  same  time. 
Children  and  dogs  peacefully  set  to,  picking  one  and  the 
same  bone  from  different  ends,  the  other  dogs  meanwhile 
rushing  about,  yelping  at  each  other  as  they  snapped  up 
anything  within  reach.  Close  beside  them  were  three  white 
bear-cubs,  two  or  three  months  old,  which  the  Samoyedes 
subsequently  presented  to  me,  as  a  special  token  of  their 
regard.  These  cubs  and  the  dogs  were  snarling  and  snap¬ 
ping  at  each  other  over  the  bones  flung  to  them,  the  cubs 
evidently  standing  no  nonsense.  A  nimble  little  fox,  too, 
ran  up  for  his  share.  All  were  besmeared  with  blood, — 
the  scene  in  general,  to  say  the  truth,  being  savage  and 
repulsive. 

We  now  returned  to  the  steamer,  excepting,  of  course, 
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Colonel  Charkovski,  who,  as  usual,  had  vanished  to  some 
out-of-the-way  spot  or  other.  We  knew  that  he  was  attempt¬ 
ing  the  ascent  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Sosnovski,  but  the  latter  had  given  in 
when  about  midway,  objecting  evidently  to  any  further 
clambering  up  the  sharp  steep  rock,  and  was  sensible 
enough  to  turn  back.  Col.  Charkovski,  however,  gained  his 
point.  Putting  forth  all  his  strength,  even  going  at  times 
on  all  fours,  he  got  to  the  summit,  and  then,  creeping 
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along  a  high  peak,  noticed  some  bright  glistening  object. 
As  it  was  not  within  easy  reach  he  contrived  to  hook  him¬ 
self  on  to  it,  but  stumbled  and  rolled  down,  without  losing- 
his  trophy,  however,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  big  and 
fairly  pure  fragment  of  rock  crystal,  3|  inches  by  f. 
He  soon  pulled  himself  together  again,  and  determinedly 
resumed  the  ascent  till  he  had  scaled  the  very  highest  peak 
of  all,  where,  as  a  souvenir  of  his  climb,  he  raised  a  pretty 
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large  cairn  Although  the  mountain  was  in  the  form  of  an 
almost  regular  pyramid,  looking  down  on  the  harbour,  yet 
we  could  follow  nothing  of  these  feats  of  his  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  it  was  only  on  his  return  that  he  described 
what  he  had  done  and  that  we  could  just  make  out  with 
the  help  of  the  glasses  the  cairn  erected  by  him,  looking 
like  but  a  tiny  speck  at  so  great  a  distance.  It  is  the 
custom  in  these  northern  parts  to  raise  a  small  pyramid 
or  cairn  of  stones, — or  goori,  to  give  it  its  local  name,— on 
any  lofty  site,  or  still  oftener  a  big  cross,  as  memorials 
of  various  events,  escapes  from  threatened  dangers,  etc. 
These  goori  or  crosses  then  serve  as  beacons  to  mark 
out  some  particular  site  or  boundary.  Without  including 
the  crosses  erected  over  graves,  the  whole  line  of  the 
Pomor  and  Murman  Coasts  is  dotted  with  these  memorials. 
At  the  Matochkin  Shar  settlement  there  is  a  large  cross 
raised  by  Prince  G.  Golitzine,  in  memory  of  his  visit  to 
Novaia  Zemlia,  and  a  similar  beacon,  erected  by  Prince 
N.  Golitzine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Little  Karmacula. 
Along  the  shore  of  the  Kara  Sea,  on  the  very  spot  where 
he  destroyed  the  last  idol  of  the  Samoyedes,  Father  Jon 
has  set  up  a  big  cross  with  the  superscription:  “This  cross 
has  been  consecrated  and  erected  for  the  adoration  of 
Orthodox  Christians.” 

As  a  memorial  of  my  visit  to  Novaia  Zemlia,  I  set  up 
on  the  top  of  a  rock,  at  the  very  entrance  to  Karmacula 
harbour,  so  that  it  might  serve  as  a  beacon  to  sailors  as 
well,  a  huge  pyramid  of  flagstone,  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
9  arshines  or  7  yards  high,  with  an  inscription  showing  the 
date  of  its  erection.  The  cross  was  made  by  the  carpenters 
we  took  out  with  us  to  build  the  new  houses,  while  the 
pyramid  was  piled  up  by  50  sailors  of  the  “Viestnik,”  who 
were  two  days  in  doing  it.  Lieut.  Zhdanko  fixed  the  exact 
astronomical  point,  and  duly  marked  it  down  on  the  charts 
as  a  new  landmark.  On  our  return  from  the  Matochkin 
Shar  I  moved  on  to  the  “Viestnik,”  and  then,  in  pursuance 
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of  our  pre-arranged  plan,  we  started  for  the  delta  of  the 
Petchora.  The  Commander  of  the  cruiser,  Captain  Larin, 
kindly  gave  up  his  cabin  to  me,  while  my  companions, 
Charkovski  and  Sosnovski  were  lodged  in  the  officers’  berths. 
The  dull  round  of  life  on  board  ship  was  varied  by  the 
perpetual  romps,  and  tricks  of  every  kind,  performed  by  a 
little  brown  bear-cub — “  Mashka,”  a  white  bear,  and  a  laika 
dog.  Mashka  was  quite  at  home  on  board,  having  been 
presented  to  the  officers’  mess  while  the  cruiser  was  in 
Archangel.  Full  of  life,  and  a  great  wag,  she  became  a 
general  favourite.  The  three  playmates  were  of  such 
opposite  natures  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  swan,  the  cray¬ 
fish  and  the  pike  had  become  friends  all  at  once.  It  was 
most  comical  to  see  them  together.  But  at  last,  resuming 
their  more  natural  propensities,  they  began  quarrelling  and 
fighting,  tearing  themselves  to  pieces  the  while.  Mashka 
would  then  make  a  rush  for  the  yards,  whither  neither  the 
laika  nor  the  white  bear  could  follow  her.  Then  the  latter 
in  his  turn,  if  sorely  pressed,  would  fling  himself  into  his 
native  element,  the  sea,  where  neither  Mashka  nor  the  laika 
could  molest  him.  So  that  the  dog  remained  by  himself 
on  deck,  howling  furiously,  first  at  one,  and  then  at  the 

other.  But  the  war  was  seldom  of  long  duration,  as  the 

sailors  would  come  up  and  speedily  re-establish  order,  dis¬ 
missing  the  delinquents  to  their  dens. 

Soon  after  we  left  the  harbour  a  violent  gale  sprang  up. 
I  remember  I  had  gone  out  somewhere  or  other  in  the 

steam-launch,  and  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  get 

back  to  the  cruiser.  Even  when  alongside  her,  it  required 
no  little  patience  and  dexterity  to  leap  on  to  the  ladder, 
just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  avoid  being  swamped  or  dashed 
against  the  sides.  It  was  at  this  moment  we  noticed  a 
sailing  ship  out  at  sea,  tacking  from  side  to  side,  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  coming  into  the  harbour.  At  one 
moment  we  almost  gave  her  up  for  lost,  but  the  next,  to 
our  no  small  astonishment,  she  flew  beautifully  in,  with  all 
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her  sails  flying,  veered  to  the  side,  cast  her  anchor,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  her  crew  were  coming  to  me  in  a  boat. 
She  proved  to  be  the  Pomor  schooner  of  Voronin,  which 
for  over  30  years  has  sailed  regularly  each  year  to  Novaia 
Zemlia  in  pursuit  of  dolphins,  seals,  Alpine  char,  etc.  The 
officers  of  the  cruiser  were  lavish  in  praising  the  Pomors 
for  their  neat  and  skilful  handling  of  the  schooner,  but  the 
latter  are  so  inured  to  the  hardships  of  a  seafaring  life  that 
a  gale  of  such  violence  has  no  terrors  for  them.  Subsequently, 
however,  the  plucky  fellows  had  to  undergo  all  the  horrors 
of  shipwreck.  This  was  in  the  Gulf  of  Rogacheff,  in  the 
Kostin  Shar,  on  the  same  20th  of  July/ 1st  of  August  that 
H.  I.  M.  S.  Djigit  was  torn  from  her  anchors,  driven  ashore, 
and  nearly  lost  in  the  Matochkin  Shar.  The  schooner’s 
anchor  would  not  hold  on  the  smooth  stone  bottom,  and 
she  was  hurled  against  the  shore.  Everything  they  could 
take  off  her  was  piled  up  close  by,  the  crew,  partly  by 
boat  and  partly  on  foot,  making  their  way  to  Karmacula, 
after  suffering  terrible  hardships  and  privations  en  route. 
Once  there,  however,  they  were  comfortably  lodged  and 
provided  for  in  the  Shipwrecked  Mariners’  Home,  till  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer  from  Archangel.  Thanks  to  a  loan 
of  1,500  r.,  or  1 5 8,  from  the  Imperial  Society  for  the 
Relief  of  Russian  Seamen,  and  to  the  free  grant  of  timber 
from  the  Crown  Forests  Department’,  Voronin,  the  owner, 
was  enabled  in  the  course  of  the  winter  to  build  a  new 
vessel.  As  soon  as  the  ice  broke  he  sailed  again  for  Novaia 
Zemlia,  where  he  found  all  his  rigging,  tackle,  etc.,  lying 
just  as  he  left  it. 

But  most  of  his  cargo,  which  consisted  of  500  poods,  or 
8  tons,  of  fat  and  hides,  had  been  dragged  away  by  bears, 
who,  in  this  respect,  are  extremely  bold  and  fearless.  For 
instance,  one  day  at  Karmacula  a  bear  climbed  over  a 
snow-drift  on  to  the  roof  of  the  felsher’s  house,  on  which 
the  latter  had  fastened,  as  ornaments,  a  reindeer-head  and 
horns.  These  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  bear, 
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who,  in  his  desire  to  indulge  in  a  little  venison,  did  not 
think  twice  about  scaling  the  roof.  Finding  nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  but  the  skull  and  antlers,  and  doubtless  imagining 
that  the  animal  itself  must  be  below,  he  began  at  once  to 
break  in  the  roof.  This  naturally  roused  the  inmates,  and 
Bruin  paid  for  his  effrontery  with  his  life.  As  he  was  killed 
with  the  help  of  everyone,  more  or  less,  in  the  settlement, 
and  even  in  the  presence  of  Father  Jon,  the  skin  was 
presented  as  an  offering  to  the  church. 

§  7 

Departure  of  the  “Viestnik”  for  the  Petcliora. — In  the  ice. — On  a  submerged 
rock. — Want  of  proper  hydrographical  surveys. — Fears  for  the  safety 
of  the  gunboat  “Bakan.” 


On  the  16th  and  28th  July  we  took  leave  of  Karmacula, 
and  sailed  in  the  Viestnik  for  the  Petchora.  After  safely 
rounding  Goose  Cape,  the  southern  part  of  Novaia  Zemlia, 
we  made  for  the  Petchora,  but,  in  the  70th  parallel,  first 
we  were  enveloped  in  a  thick  fog,  and  then  beset  by 
fields  of  ice,  the  thermometer  meanwhile  dropping  to  freez¬ 
ing  point.  The  whole  surface  of  the  ocean,  as  far  as  we 
could  see  with  our  binoculars  and  telescopes,  was  covered 
with  ice.  Imagining  that  it  had  been  driven  from  the 
Kara  Sea,  through  the  Kara  Gates,  N.E.  winds  having 
prevailed  the  whole  time,  we  shifted  our  course  to  the 
S.W.,  trusting  we  should  get  round  from  the  south.  Coast¬ 
ing  in  this  way  along  the  ice,  we  came  right  up  to  the 
island  of  Kolgueff,  but  here,  too,  it  extended  to  the  shore 
itself,  leaving  no  possible  outlet  of  any  sort.  Not  yet  de¬ 
spairing  of  extricating  ourselves  somehow,  we  made  a  circuit 
of  Kolgueff  from  the  west,  but  on  the  southern  side,  too, 
were  met  by  ice  everywhere.  We  cruised  about  in  this 
way  amid  the  ice  for  three  entire  days.  To  force  a  channel 
seemed  too  dangerous,  all  the  more  so  that  we  were  coming 
to  the  end  of  our  coal.  The  bunker  capacity  of  the 
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“Viestnik”  is  limited,  as  she  can  only  carry  12,000  poods, 
or  193  tons  of  coal,  sufficient,  that  is,  for  10  days  only. 
In  mid-ocean,  with  a  favourable  breeze,  she  can  make  use 
of  her  sails,  but  when  she  has  to  steam  for  a  long  stretch 
at  a  time,  along  the  coast  or  amid  ice,  her  supplies  soon 
fail  her.  If  only  she  did  not  consume  such  immense 
quantities  of  coal,  we  might  easily  have  waited  a  few  days 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kolgueff,  as  the  wind  might  have 
changed  at  any  moment,  carrying  the  ice  further  out  to 
sea,  and  enabling  us  to  resume  our  voyage  to  the  Pet- 
chora.  But,  under  the  circumstances,  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  make  what  speed  we  could,  and  put  back  to 
Archangel.  This  we  did,  shaping  our  course  direct  to 
Cape  Kanin.  But  here,  as  we  were  approaching  the  shore, 
to  get  a  nearer  view  of  a  herd  of  reindeer  grazing  there, 
an  accident  occurred  which  might  easily  have  ended  some¬ 
what  tragically.  While  going  at  full  speed  the  cruiser  all 
at  once  dashed  on  to  a  submarine  rock,  and  came  to  a 
sudden  stop.  Neither  full  speed  ahead  nor  astern  could 
move  her  an  inch.  The  sea,  luckily,  was  calm,  so  all  the 
boats  and  the  heavy  steamlaunch  were  lowered  at  once  to 
lighten  her  a  little,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  As  it  turned 
out,  we  had  struck  at  ebb-tide,  and,  as  the  water  fell,  she 
gradually  heeled  to  her  side.  We  reckoned  that  she  would 
float  off  with  the  rising  tide, — within  about  6  hours,  that 
is, — and  trusted  that  she  would  be  none  the  worse  for  her 
mishap.  The  rock  was  now  distinctly  visible,  so  transparent 
was  the  water.  In  the  meantime  the  officers  were  engaged 
in  surveying  the  surrounding  locality,  putting  down  marks 
to  guide  the  cruiser  back  into  mid-ocean  again ;  while,  so 
as  to  be  out  of  the  way,  my  companions  and  myself  took 
a  boat  and  a  drag-net,  and  succeeded  in  catching  a  quantity 
of  crabs  and  seaweed.  At  high  water  the  “Viestnik”  righted 
herself,  and  then,  without  an  effort,  slid  off  the  rock.  We 
all  crossed  ourselves  and  breathed  freely  once  more.  In  a 
case  like  this,  one  can  hardly  blame  the  commander,  the 
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navigating  lieutenant,  or  the  officer  of  the  watch.  True, 
there  was  no  necessity  to  turn  in  so  close  to  the  shore, 
but  the  charts  showed  plenty  of  water  here,  without  a  hint 
of  shoals. 

The  trouble  all  lies  in  our  having  no  reliable  charts. 
Our  northern  seas  have  never  been  properly  sounded  or 
surveyed.  Our  warships  do  not  frequent  them.  Only  of 
late  years  have  they  begun  to  send  one  cruiser  here  each 
summer.  When  our  men-of-war  come  here  a  little  more 
frequently,  when  our  seamen  have  more  practical  experience 
of  the  conditions  of  navigation  in  these  Arctic  seas,  and 
when  the  necessary  soundings  and  hydrographical  works 
have  been  carried  out, — then,  indeed,  there  will  be  no 
excuse  for  such  accidents.  The  dangers  of  navigation  here 
are  by  no  means  so  great  as  people  generally  make  out. 
Our  Pomors,  in  their  antediluvian  little  tubs,  scour  the  seas 
in  all  directions,  and  wrecks,  comparatively  speaking,  are 
very  rare.  The  steamers  of  the  Archangel-Murman  Com¬ 
pany  have  been  sailing  the  White  Sea  and  Polar  Ocean 
for  twenty  years  now,  and  all  this  time  not  one  of  their 
vessels  has  been  lost  in  Russian  waters. 

After  passing  Cape  Kanin  we  arrived  safely  at  Archan¬ 
gel,  having  used  up  all  our  coals,  even  to  the  last  pood. 
Thus,  the  chief  aim  of  my  voyage  in  the  cruiser — to  reach 
the  delta  of  the  Petchora,  enquire  into  the  condition  of 
navigation  in  general  in  these  parts,  and  survey  the  fairway 
as  far  as  the  bar  of  that  river — not  only  was  not  attained, 
but  we  were  even  in  some  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the 
gunboat  “Bakan,”  as  we  could  obtain  no  tidings  whatever 
of  her  whereabouts,  or  of  Antuphieff’s  schooner  which 
accompanied  her. 

Doubts,  too,  naturally  arose  as  to  the  possibility  of 
regular  and  constant  steamboat  communications  with  the 
Petchora,  for  this  failure  at  the  very  outset  might  defer 
for  a  long  time  the  establishment  of  steamboat  runs  to 
that  river.  It  was,  therefore,  all  the  more  urgent,  what 
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ever  might  happen,  to  settle  the  question  once  for  all. 
With  the  authorisation  of  the  Admiralty,  the  “Viestnik”, 
with  a  fresh  supply  of  coals,  put  to  sea  once  more  in  the 
direction  of  the  Petchora,  with  orders  first  of  all  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  whereabouts  of  the  “Bakan”,  and  then,  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  to  carry  out  her  mission  of 
surveying  the  channel  in  the  delta.  The  steam-yacht  “  Nor- 
denskjold",  belonging  to  Mr.  Sibiriakoff,  the  merchant,  had 
also  sailed  in  the  same  direction,  so  I  was  told,  with  her 
owner  himself  on  board,  on  his  way  to  Siberia.  I  counted 
on  overtaking  her  by  the  Petchora,  and  persuading  Sibiria¬ 
koff  to  lend  us  the  assistance  of  his  yacht  in  carrying  out 
the  necessary  soundings  etc. 
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THE  PETCHORA  COUNTRY 


§  1 

From  Archangel  to  Mezen. — The  District  of  Mezen. — Extent,  population  and 
industries. — The  Winter  Coast. — The  Isle  of  Morjovetz. — Village  of 
Koida. — Seal  fisheries. — Town  of  Mezen. — From  Mezen  to  Koinass. — 
New  road  and  telegraph  to  the  Petchora. — The  Timanski  mountain 
range. — A  peasant  and  his  grievances. — The  postilion’s  weary  drive. — 
The  policewoman  and  her  prisoner. — The  Petchora. 


I  SET  out  for  the  Petchora  on  July  26/August  7th,  travel¬ 
ling  by  sea  to  Mezen,  thence  by  the  river  of  that  name 
to  Koinass,  and  then  by  the  newly-constructed  road  through 
the  Timanskaia  taibola  (or  mountain-forest),  and  over  the 
Timanski  mountain  range  to  Ust-Tsilma  on  the  Petchora. 
As  I  should  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  driving,  I  could 
only  take  with  me  my  private  secretary,  Mr.  Sosnovski, 
and  Mahoma;  my  Novaia  Zemlian  companions  remaining 
behind  at  Archangel.  The  District  of  Mezen  extends  over 
an  enormous  surface,  no  less  than  21,000,000  dessiatines, 
or  56,700,000  acres.  The  southern  part  is  mostly  forest¬ 
land,  the  northern  and  north-eastern  consisting  of  the  Kanin 
tundra ,  and  the  Timanskaia  or  Malozemelskaia  tundra. 
The  total  population  of  the  District  is  25,619  souls,  of 
whom  2,015  reside  in  the  town  of  Mezen.  These  figures 
include  24,144  Russians  and  1,475  Samoyedes.  The  former 
live  mostly  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  and  River  Mezen, 
while  the  Samoyedes  lead  a  nomadic  life  over  the  tundras. 
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The  main  avocations  of  the  inhabitants  are  marine  animal 
hunting,  fishing,  forest-sport,  and  work  connected  with 
the  saw-mills,  such  as  the  felling  and  floating  of  timber. 
In  1897  these  industries  yielded:  marine  animals,  33,132 
head,  value  66,842  r.,  or  £7,036;  salmon,  4,890  poods,  or 
78  tons,  value  43,036  r.,  or  £4,530;  wild  animals  (mostly 
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squirrels),  17,700  head;  birds  (white  willow-grouse,  hazel- 
grouse  and  capercailzie),  31,700  brace,  giving  a  total  value 
of  17,760  r.,  or  £1,869;  log3)  prepared  and  floated,  about 
100,000,  from  which  the  peasants  earned  in  round  numbers 
about  60  copeiks,  or  is  3 d,  per  log. 
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As  part  of  the  timber  is  prepared  along  the  River  Mezen 
and  its  tributaries  in  the  District,  and  part  in  the  province 
of  Vologda,  the  share  falling  to  the  peasants  of  Mezen  is 
relatively  small,  the  remainder  being  floated  down  by  Zirians 
of  the  province  of  Vologda.  Owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  the  people  are  very  little  occupied  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  early  frosts  in  the  beginning  (z.  e.  middle)  of  August 
often  completely  destroying  the  sowings.  Barley  is  the  only 
cereal  raised.  The  crop  in  1897  was  93,653  poods,  or 
about  30,000  cwt.  The  abundance  of  alluvial  meadow-land 
affords  good  opportunities  for  cattle  breeding  on  a  much 
wider  scale. 

The  well-known  breed  of  Mezen  horses,  the  Mezanok, 
(originally  produced  by  crossing  the  horses  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  with  others  introduced  by  Prince  Golitzine,  an 
exile  here  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,)  and  renowned 
for  their  speed  and  powers  of  endurance,  is  now,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  gradually  degenerating.  At  present  there  are  10,500 
head  of  horned  cattle  in  the  District,  5,200  horses,  16,000 
sheep,  and  48,500  reindeer. 

I  left  Archangel  in  the  steamship  “Obi”,  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  Sharwin,  the  manager  of  Messrs. 
Russanoff’s  saw-mills.  This  steamer  formerly  belonged  to 
Sibiriakoff,  the  Siberian  merchant,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
limited  dimensions,  often  sailed  to  the  Petchora,  though  at 
present  she  is  merely  employed  in  keeping  up  communi¬ 
cations  between  the  various  saw-mills  of  Messrs.  Russanoff, 
at  Archangel,  Mezen,  and  Kovda. 

Passing  along  the  eastern,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the 
Winter  Coast,  we  entered  the  Gulf  of  Mezen  between  the 
island  of  Morjovetz  and  the  village  of  Koida.  The  shores 
of  this  gulf  are  the  chief  haunts  of  marine  animals.  Hence, 
every  year,  in  February  and  March,  some  two  to  three 
thousand  traders  and  fishermen  collect  here,  partly  from 
the  District  of  Archangel,  but  mostly  from  that  of  Mezen. 
Late  in  the  autumn,  in  October  and  November,  vast  herds 
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of  seals,  at  times  some  thousands  in  number,  swim  from 
the  circumpolar  regions  to  this  Winter  Coast  of  the  White 
Sea  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mezen.  They  flock 
to  the  White  Sea  and  other  inlets  of  the  Northern  Ocean 
in  search  of  fish,  on  which  they  exclusively  feed,  and  which 
towards  the  autumn  come  in  nearer  to  the  shore.  Then, 
once  here,  the  seals  remain  for  the  winter  to  breed. 

In  February  they  congregate  by  the  ice  near  the  shore, 
where  they  bring  forth  their  young.  The  new-born  seals 
do  not  swim,  as  their  wool  at  this  time  is  too  soft  and 
downy.  But  their  dams  swim  about  in  their  neighbourhood, 
their  warm  breath  breaking  air-holes  in  the  ice,  through 
which  they  emerge  from  the  water.  The  seal-calves  at 
first  are  pure  white  in  colour,  whence  they  are  then  called 
bielkas.  In  about  a  month  this  white  fur  falls  off  in  little 
tufts,  explaining  the  name  hoklooshkas  which  they  bear  at 
this  period,  after  which  the  fur  begins  to  assume  a  thick 
smooth  creamy-silvery  tint,  when  they  go  by  the  name  of 
sierkas.  They  can  then  swim,  and  begin  to  abandon  their 
parents.  Within  a  year  the  sierkas  become  sierunas,  and 
only  two  years  later  rank  as  full-grown  seals.  The  full-grown 
bull  is  called  lissoon,  the  cow  ootelga.  The  former  differs 
from  the  latter  in  having  black  stripes  all  along  its  body, 
the  so-called  wings,  which  are  wanting  in  the  female.  The 
above-mentioned  names,  varying  with  the  age  of  the  seal, 
refer  chiefly  to  the  Greenland  species,  (Phoca  Groenlandica) 
which  is  the  principal  object  of  the  sealeries  of  our  northern 
coasts. 

In  April  they  rest  awhile,  as  it  were,  and  on  bright 
sunny  days  at  this  season,  may  be  met  with  in  immense 
herds  by  the  ice-drifts.  Turning  over  on  their  backs  to 
bask  in  the  sun,  the  heat  from  their  bodies  thaws  out 
troughs  in  the  ice,  so  to  speak,  in  which  they  will  lie 
stretched  out  for  days  at  a  time.  In  the  beginning  (z.  e. 
middle)  of  May  they  swim  out  into  the  open  in  pursuit  of 
their  young. 
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The  species  most  met  with  are  the  following : 

The  nierpa,  or  common  seal,  (Phoca  vitulina  et  foetida) 
from  1 1  to  2  arshines,  or  3|  to  4\  ft.,  in  length,  which 
yields  from  2  to  3  poods,  or  from  72  to  108  lbs.,  of  fat; 
the  Greenland  seal  (Phoca  Groenlandica)  from  2  to  2\  arshines, 
or  from  4§  to  3f  ft-)  in  length,  producing  from  4  to  6  poods 
of  fat,  equivalent  to  from  144  to  216  lbs. 

The  much  rarer  species  are : 

The  sea-hare  (Phoca  Leporina),  3  arshines  or  7  feet  long, 
yielding  from  6  to  10  poods,  or  from  216  to  360  lbs.; 
and  the  tiuviak  (Phoca  Christatus  monachus),  4  arshines, 
or  9|  feet,  in  length,  yielding  about  10  poods  or  360  lbs. 

Seal  hunters  are  exposed  to  many  a  peril,  and  have  to 
display  all  their  skill  and  presence  of  mind  while  engaged 
in  their  pursuit.  They  have  often  to  put  out  a  good  dis¬ 
tance,  and  cross  from  one  floe  to  another,  to  get  within 
reach  of  their  prey,  besides  being  obliged  to  drag  out  a 
boat  with  them  to  provide  against  winds  and  seas  breaking 
the  ice.  The  boat,  fitted  up  underneath  with  sliding  plates, 
serves,  in  cases  of  emergency,  as  a  sledge.  But  even  these 
precautions  are  at  times  unavailing,  as  a  sudden  gale  may 
at  any  moment  carry  them  away  with  the  ice  into  the 
open  sea. 

Constant  exposure  to  dangers  of  all  sorts,  in  their  contests 
with  stormy  seas  and  rude  climates,  has  bred  a  spirit  of 
dogged  determination,  energy  and  enterprise  in  our  northern 
Pomors,  besides  developing  a  sense  of  mutual  assistance. 
Fearless  in  the  extreme,  the  Pomor  will  imperil  his  life, 
without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  to  save  a  companion  in 
distress. 

The  bielkas,  or  calves,  are  usually  killed  with  bludgeons, 
with  an  iron  hook  attached,  while  the  bigger  ones  are  shot 
with  guns. 

I11  1895  I  began  ordering  from  the  Artillery  Department 
of  the  War  Office  100  rifles  of  the  cavalry  pattern,  and 
distributed  them  among  the  sealers,  who  are  never  tired 
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of  singing  the  praises  of  the  new  weapon.  Those  among 
them  who  were  not  provided  with  it,  complained  to  me 
that  they  had  had  to  give  up  sealing  altogether,  being 
quite  unable  to  compete  with  their  more  fortunate  comrades, 
and  begged  me,  in  consequence,  to  supply  them,  too,  with 
the  new  arm.  “We  spend  all  our  time,”  they  told  me, 
“crawling  up,  carefully  and  laboriously  stalking  the  seals, 
while  the  others,  with  their  rifles,  just  stand  at  a  distance 
laughing,  shoot  at  their  ease,  and  kill  right  and  left.  The 
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seal  isn’t  at  all  alarmed  by  the  report  of  the  rifle,  he  thinks 
it’s  the  ice  cracking;  and  then  those  rifles  shoot  so  true, 
knock  the  seals  over  one  after  the  other,  and  without  in 
the  least  startling  their  neighbours,  who  take  no  notice  at  all.” 

Later  on,  nearly  all  the  sealers  were  duly  furnished  with 
rifles.  This  industry,  demanding,  as  it  does,  a  considerable 
outlay  of  capital,  is  subject  to  frequent  chances  and  changes, 
one  year  plentifully  requiting  the  expenses  and  labours  of 
the  sealer,  and  the  next  leaving  him  well-nigh  bankrupt. 
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Success  depends  more  than  anything  on  the  direction  of 
the  wind  during  the  sealing  season.  With  a  S.  W.  gale 
blowing,  ice  and  seals  together  are  borne  far  out  to  sea, 
while  a  N.  E.  wind  brings  an  abundant  yield. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  village  of  Koida,  along  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mezen,  there  are  two  villages,  Dol- 
goshdchelie,  on  the  River  Kula,  and  Seomshia.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants,  besides  seal  and  walrus  hunting,  live  mainly  by  fishing: 
in  August  and  September  salmon  (Salmo  salar  L.)  and 
nielma  (Coregonus  leucichthys.  Pall.),  which  mount  the  rivers 
to  shed  their  spawn,  and  in  November  and  December  navaga 
(Gadus  navaga.  Kolreiter). 

On  approaching  the  mouth  of  the  Mezen  I  remarked 
that  we  seemed  to  keep  in  exactly  the  same  place,  though 
we  were  steaming  full  speed.  The  down-currents  here  are 
incredibly  strong,  the  water  rushing  with  terrific  force, 
carrying  away  whole  sandbanks  at  a  time,  and  thus  perpetu¬ 
ally  changing  the  course  of  the  fairway.  The  water  itself 
is  of  a  dirty  yellowish  colour,  and,  if  left  to  stand  in  a 
pail,  quite  a  third  part  turns  out  to  be  sand.  The  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide  here  is  about  25  feet,  so  that  steamers  can 
pass  freely  at  high  water  over  places  where,  at  other  times, 
enormous  sandbanks  lie  fully  exposed  to  view.  Navigation 
at  the  estuary  of  the  river  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
It  often  happens  that  a  steamer,  which  has  run  aground 
at  low  tide,  is  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  drifted  completely 
away  by  the  sand.  This  phenomenon  is  accounted  for  by 
the  violent  impact  of  the  flood  tide  from  the  north,  and 
the  pressure  caused  by  the  narrow  avenue  into  the  White  Sea. 

Two  saw-mills  have  been  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
one  by  Messrs.  Russanoff  &  Co.,  the  other  by  Messrs. 
Rushnikoff  Bros.  The  timber  is  floated  down  along  the 
river  and  its  tributaries  to  the  mills,  partly  from  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Archangel,  and  partly  from  that  of  Vologda.  Some 
100,000  logs  are  annually  sawn  up  into  deals  here,  and 
exported  abroad,  chiefly  to  England. 
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After  being  conducted  round  Messrs.  Russanoffs  mill,  I 
proceeded  into  the  adjoining  tundra.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  the  view  it  affords  is  very  striking  and  uncommon. 
The  whole  tundra ,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  stretch,  is  covered 
with  countless  myriads  of  berries  of  every  conceivable 
colour,  bestowing  on  these  otherwise  dreary  regions  a  variety 
and  beauty  of  hue  most  refreshing  to  the  eye  of  the 
jaded  traveller.  There  you  might  see,  among  others, 
the  orange-coloured  cloudberry  (Rubus  chamaemorus,  L.), 
the  red  bilberry  or  cowberry  (Vaccinium  vitis  idaea,  L.), 
the  blue  bog-bilberry  (Vaccinium  uliginosum,  L.),  and  the 
black  crowberry  (Empetrum  nigrum).  Especially  prominent 
among  them  was  the  big,  bright,  golden-hued  cloudberry, 
which  that  year,  too,  was  more  delicious  and  abundant 
than  ever. 

At  each  step  we  took  we  set  up  white  willow-grouse, 
great  numbers  of  which  frequent  the  tundras  of  Mezen  and 
the  Petchora. 

We  finished  the  remaining  25  versts,  or  16  miles,  of  our 
journey  to  Mezen  by  boat. 

The  District  towns  of  the  province  of  Archangel  are,  as 
a  rule,  unsightly  and  uninviting,  but  Mezen,  in  this  respect, 
easily  beats  them  all,  being  dismal-looking  in  the  extreme. 
Scattered  about  the  province  there  are  many  villages  richer, 
better-built,  and  more  populous  than  this  town.  It  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  District  in  1780.  Until  then  the  settlement 
here  was  called  Okladnikoff’s  sloboda  or  Burgh,  founded 
in  the  XVIth  century  by  an  emigrant  from  Novgorod  bearing 
that  name.  Apparently  there  is  not  a  single  stone  building 
in  the  whole  town,  and  the  wooden  ones  seem  to  be  crum¬ 
bling  down,  giving  a  most  wretched  appearance  to  the  place. 
My  inspection  of  the  local  government  offices  took  up  very 
little  time,  after  which  we  resumed  our  journey,  in  company 
with  the  Chief  of  the  District  Police  and  Mr.  Popoff,  the 
official  in  charge  of  the  peasants’  affairs.  The  latter  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  construction  of  a  new  road  from 
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Mezen  to  the  Petchora,  over  which  we  now  proposed  to  pass. 
The  postal  road  from  Mezen  to  Bolshenisogora,  where  it 
winds  round  to  Pinega,  is  a  very  good  one,  as  indeed  are 
all  the  main  post-roads  of  the  province.  I  have  seldom 
seen  roads  in  other  parts  of  Russia  kept  in  such  good 
order  as  ours,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  swampy  sub-soil. 
It  is  true  that  the  immense  distances  from  place  to  place 
here  render  good  roads  matters  of  urgent  necessity,  but 
they  fully  come  up  to  the  standard  of  requirement,  witness 
the  so-called  “capital”  roads,  viz.  that  from  Archangel  to 
St.  Petersburg,  via  Holmagor,  Sii  and  the  province  of 
Olonetz,  and  the  Moscow  road  via  Sii  and  Shenkursk. 
Besides  these  “capital”  roads,  two  others  unite  Archangel 
with  District  towns, — one  from  Holmagor  to  Pinega  and 
Mezen,  the  other  from  Archangel  to  Onega.  All  these 
roads,  after  each  snow-squall,  are  swept  clear  by  snow¬ 
ploughs,  and  wherever  drifts  may  be  expected  groins  are 
erected,  so  that  almost  everywhere  three  horses  can  pass 
abreast  over  good  level  roads.  All  swampy  places  are 
everywhere,  one  after  the  other,  paved  with  logs,  and  over¬ 
spread  with  layers  of  sand;  steep  banks  are  fenced  by 
parapets,  and  bridges  and  crossings  are  kept  in  good  order. 

From  Bolshenisogora  to  the  village  of  Koinass  our  way 
lay  along  a  by-road,  which  has  since  been  turned  into  a 
post-road,  considerably  widened,  and  gradually  brought  into 
proper  form.  But  when  we  went  over  it  we  found  it  in  its 
primitive  state,  in  no  way  differing  even  from  the  vile  roads 
met  with,  for  instance,  in  Central  Russia,  to  which  we  have 
so  long  been  accustomed.  We  could  only  manage  to  get 
along  somehow  or  other  in  those  places  where,  properly 
speaking,  there  was  no  roadway  whatever, — along  the  rivers, 
over  flat  sandy  plains  or  submerged  meadows ;  whereas  on 
the  road  itself,  or  what  was  intended  for  one,  we  had  to 
clear  boulders  and  stones,  stumps  and  roots,  wade  through 
swamps,  drive  over  broken  steeps,  climb  up  hills,  or  drop 
down  precipices.  In  all  steep  descents  ruts  are  always 
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prepared  beforehand,  in  which  both  the  hind-wheels  of  the 
telega,  or  country -cart,  are  walled  up,  so  to  speak,  and 
then,  by  way  of  a  drag  or  break,  a  whole  pine  or  fir  trunk 
is  simply  bound  to  the  cart  from  behind.  All  this  is  easily 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  people  here  really  need  no 
roads  at  all.  The  villages  cluster  chiefly  about  the  banks 
of  the  River  Mezen  or  of  its  tributaries,  and  the  inhabitants 
travel  from  one  to  the  other  by  water.  And  then  there’s  no- 
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where  to  go  to  in  summer,  all  the  men  being  engaged  at 
the  fisheries,  or  other  distant  callings,  leaving  all  traffic  in 
general  till  the  snow  falls  and  the  winter  roads  are  ready. 
These  are  usually  made  along  the  ice  of  the  rivers,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  land  roads.  The  forests 
are  frequented  only  by  odd  sportsmen,  and  by  Samoyedes, 
who  roam  at  large  with  their  deer,  which  bear  them,  winter 
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and  summer,  over  tundra  and  marshes,  in  the  little  Samoyede 
sleighs. 

From  Mezen  to  Koinass  we  drove  the  whole  time  along¬ 
side  the  Mezen.  Its  steep  hilly  banks,  stretching  in  an 
endless  streak  of  red  or  white,  fringed  by  the  verdure  of 
the  forests,  are  very  picturesque.  They  consist  mostly  of 
solid  red  marl,  with,  here  and  there,  layers  of  white  lime¬ 
stone.  Villages  are  numerous,  many  of  them  probably 
being  named  after  the  hues  of  the  river  steeps,  as,  for 
instance,  Bieloshtchelie,  Krasnoshtchelie,  and  Poloshtchelie, 
or  White,  Red,  and  Pale  Yellow  Cracks. 

The  Mezen  is  a  fairly  broad  river,  but  everywhere 
obstructed  by  sand-banks,  rapids,  or  falls,  so  that  it  is  not 
suited  for  navigation  in  general.  We  had  often  enough  to 
be  ferried  across  in  big  flat-bottomed  rafts,  cart,  horses, 
and  all,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  At  first  it  looked 
anything  but  safe  crossing  in  such  a  sideless  craft — the 
edges  some  3  or  4  inches  above  the  water — as  it  seemed 
as  if  the  slightest  movement  of  the  horses  would  make 
the  whole  concern  heel  over  and  capsize.  But  the  horses 
are  used  to  these  crossings,  and  stand  perfectly  still  all 
the  time.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  cows,  closely  packed  together, 
ferried  across  in  this  way  to  their  grazing  grounds.  Flights 
of  the  most  varied  species  of  ducks  kept  sweeping  along 
the  river  during  the  whole  of  our  drive,  and  the  shrill  wail 
of  divers  resounded  incessantly  on  all  sides. 

The  further  north  we  proceeded  the  oftener  we  came 
upon  the  larch-tree  (Larix  Sibirica),  at  first  one  here  and 
there,  and  then  in  big  groups.  The  larch  is  distributed  about 
all  the  forests  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  Districts  of  Mezen, 
Pinega  and  the  Petchora,  and  is  found  in  profusion  by  the 
banks  of  rivers.  Finely  proportioned,  and  nearly  branchless 
almost  to  the  very  top,  it  rises  from  10  to  15  sajens  or 
from  70  to  105  feet  in  height.  Unfortunately  this  fine, 
firm  and  smooth  wood  finds  no  sale  as  yet.  The  timber 
of  the  larch  is  so  compact  and  solid  that  it  is  most  difficult 
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to  fell  and  saw,  and  then,  too,  it  sinks  in  water,  so  that  it 
can  only  be  floated  down  the  rivers  by  means  of  rafts 
made  from  other  kinds  of  timber.  It  is  of  no  use,  either, 
for  building  purposes,  for  when  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
to  the  sun,  or  to  heat,  the  wood  splits,  forming  a  number 
of  chinks  all  over  the  walls.  At  one  time  it  was  used 
under  the  sheathing  of  ironclads  on  account  of  its  natural 
property  of  keeping  good  for  ages  in  earth  or  water.  Now, 
until  some  more  extensive  application  is  found  for  it,  our 
magnificent  larch  forests  must  flourish  in  vain. 

The  village  of  Koinass  is  the  last  inhabited  spot  this 
side  of  the  Petchora.  The  whole  way  between  here  and 
Ust-Tsilma,  a  distance  of  250  versts,  or  1 66  miles,  lay 
through  a  dense  taibola,  or  mountain-forest,  in  which,  save 
the  newly  erected  station-huts,  there  is  not  a  single  dwelling 
of  any  sort.  The  first  half  of  the  journey  over  the  new 
road,  from  Koinass  to  Barkovskaia  Station,  was  in  every 
way  satisfactory.  The  forest-cutting  was  6  sajens  or  42  ft. 
wide,  the  bed  of  the  road  itself  being  3  sajens  or  21  ft. 
wide.  The  upper  mossy  surface  had  been  removed,  and 
all  the  stubs,  roots,  etc.  dug  out,  while  fascine-ways  had  been 
laid  over  all  marshy  places.  The  stations,  generally  speaking, 
were  roomy  and  pretty  comfortable.  There  are  five  stations : 
Kosamskaia,  Nishnesulskaia,  Phominskaia,  Verknesulskaia, 
and  Barkovskaia,  with  about  25  versts’,  or  16  miles’,  distance 
between  each.  The  station  of  Phominskaia  rises  3,000  ft. 
above  the  sea-level,  and  forms  the  commencement  of  a 
branch  of  the  Timanski  mountain  range,  and  of  the  water¬ 
shed  of  the  rivers  Mezen  and  Petchora. 

Mr.  Popoff,  the  official  in  charge  of  the  peasants’  affairs, 
took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  construction  of  this 
road.  He  passed  the  whole  summer  on  the  spot,  living 
most  of  the  time  in  a  small  tent,  and,  with  the  help  of 
the  peasants  who  frequent  the  forests  for  game,  he  person 
ally  investigated  and  surveyed  the  entire  route,  doing  his 
best,  wherever  possible,  to  avoid  marshy  and  hilly  sites, 
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without  at  the  same  time  appreciably  lengthening  the  road. 
The  road  was  completed  in  two  years,  thanks  to  his  careful 
energetic  work,  labouring  against  every  imaginable  diffi¬ 
culty,  in  an  exceptionally  unfavourable  climate,  on  a  stony 
marshy  subsoil,  and  with  workmen  from  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  whom  he  had  to  fetch,  board  and  lodge,  as  best  he 
could.  The  cost  of  the  road,  too,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  anything  but  dear,  comparatively  speaking,  not  more 
than  120  r.,  or  ,£12-13-0,  per  verst  (|  mile),  including  the 
expenses  of  station-huts,  bridges,  etc.  Nearly  all  the  post¬ 
stations  have  been  built  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  the 
vicinity  of  fairly  extensive  meadow-land,  where  enough  hay 
can  be  raised  to  feed  the  post-horses  kept  at  each  station. 
Most  of  the  postmasters  have  now  settled  down  here  with 
their  families,  tilling  the  meadows  and  even  sowing  barley, 
which  yields  a  more  than  average  crop  in  these  parts. 

Game  is  plentiful  all  around:  capercailzie  (Tetro  urogallus), 
blackcock  (Tetrao  tetrix),  hazel-grouse  (Tetro  bonasia),  white 
willow-grouse  (T.  lagopus  albus)  and  hares  Fish,  too,  chiefly 
of  the  trout  and  gwiniad  kind,  abound  in  the  rivers  and 
rapids,  so  that  with  above  advantages,  entire  settlements 
will  in  time  spring  up  around  the  stations. 

The  blackcock  and  willow-grouse  which  we  came  across 
during  our  journey,  seldom  flew  up  at  our  approach,  so 
that  we  could  leisurely  jump  out  of  the  cart  and  get  our 
guns  ready, — and  even  after  we  had  fired,  many  of  them 
would  calmly  settle  on  the  nearest  trees.  At  one  of  the 
stations,  Nishnesulskaia,  if  I  remember  aright,  an  aged 
peasant  made  his  way  to  me,  to  complain  of  the  calamities 
which  had  befallen  him. 

“I  have  lived  here,”  said  he,  “some  thirty  years  and 
more  now,  at  about  two  versts’  distance  from  the  station. 
I  moved  here  with  my  family  from  Koinass,  built  myself 
a  house,  cleared  off  the  trees  and  shrubs  from  the  meadows 
and  arable  land,  and  got  in  some  live  stock.  There’s  game 
enough  in  the  forests,  and  fish,  too,  in  the  streams,  sufficient 
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for  our  wants  at  any  time,  so  we  were  pretty  well-off.  Our 
sons  went  out  hunting  squirrels,  gluttons  and  bears.  Once 
a  year  we  took  a  trip  to  Koinass  and  then  to  Mezen  or 
Pinega  Fair.  We  worked  our  way  there,  sold  the  furs  and 
skins  we’d  taken,  and  brought  back  clothes,  flour,  and  other 
household  things.  Then  we  settled  our  business  with  the 
parish  authorities,  paid  our  dues,  did  our  share  of  service, 


LEAVING  HIS  LAIR. 

and  then  home  again.  But,  unluckily  for  us,  our  house  fell 
into  disrepair,  and  so  last  year  I  thought  I  would  build  a 
new  one.  I  gave  the  usual  notice  to  the  parish  authorities, 
and  asked  leave  to  pay  in  whatever  was  required,  but  they 
wouldn’t  take  it,  saying  I  must  get  a  permit  from  the 
forest-officer.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  so  off  I 
trudged  to  Mezen,  300  versts  (or  200  miles)  to  see  the  forest- 
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officer,  and  get  the  necessary  licence  from  him,  and  of 
course,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  he  was  not  at  home. 
So  I  asked  an  acquaintance  there  to  take  the  business  in 
hand  for  me,  and  get  the  papers  required  by  law.  And 
then  I  tramped  back  home  again,  set  to  felling  trees,  and 
got  42  logs  ready.” 

We  must  remember  that  the  peasants  of  the  province  of 
Archangel  have  not  yet  been  assigned  regular  or  well- 
defined  allotments.  The  peasants  freely  make  use  of  the 
land  they  now  till,  and  have  the  right  to  make  new  clearings 
in  the  forests  for  pasture  or  arable  land.  All  the  unoccupied 
land,  including  the  forests,  remains  the  property  of  the 
Crown.  Timber  is  distributed  among  the  peasants  according 
to  a  fixed  tariff,  which  is  very  moderate,  and  in  itself, 
therefore,  in  no  way  burdensome.  But  the  inevitable  for¬ 
malities  in  connection  with  it,  the  grant  of  sites  for  fellings, 
getting  the  required  permit  or  other  document,  and  the 
inspection  of  whatever  wood  is  taken,  cause  endless  bother 
and  loss  of  precious  time,  particularly  so  when  you  take 
into  consideration  the  enormous  distances  intervening  between 
the  settlements  or  villages  and  the  homes  of  the  forest- 
officials  concerned,  vast  zones  of  territory  being  included 
in  each  forest-district,  and  entrusted  to  one  single  official. 
One  can  hardly  wonder  then  if,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  peasants  at  times  evade  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  by 
quietly  helping  themselves  to  timber,  and  this,  not  so  much 
to  elude  the  payment  of  the  forest-tax,  as  to  avoid  useless 
delays  and  unconscionable  waste  of  time.  In  this  province, 
especially,  the  unfettered  usufruct  of  forest-timber  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  peasants.  The 
inclemency  of  the  climate  demands  strong  and  solidly  built 
houses,  besides  good  stocks  of  fuel  in  store  for  the  protracted 
winter.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary,  then,  that  no  special 
difficulties  should  be  put  in  their  way,  and  still  more  so 
when  you  consider  how  much  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble  is  incurred  owing  to  the  deep  snows  on  these  rough 
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and  ready  roads,  the  bitter  temperature  for  more  than  half 
the  year,  the  length  of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  quantity 
of  timber  required  by  everyone. 

The  total  revenue  collected  from  the  peasants  of  this 
province,  from  the  tax  on  timber  for  domestic  uses,  does 
not  exceed  15,000  r.,  or  £1,578,  a  year,  and  it  would, 
consequently,  seem  more  expedient  to  divide  it  equably 
among  the  peasants  in  general  in  the  form  of  a  timber-tax, 
leaving  them  free  to  avail  themselves  of  whatever  wood 
they  need  for  household  purposes ;  or  else,  to  allot  to  them 
particular  forest-tracts.  None  of  them  would  be  over-anxious 
to  abuse  the  privilege,  as  the  felling  and  transport  of  logs 
here  is  no  light  matter.  The  Heads  of  the  Forest  Department 
are  now  studying  how  best  to  simplify  the  formalities 
hitherto  required,  and,  in  general,  seeking  to  smooth  the 
wearisome  path  which  the  peasants  have  to  tread  in  their 
quest  of  timber  for  domestic  uses. 

But  to  return  to  the  tale  of  the  ill-starred  peasant. 

“And  then,”  said  he,  “we  had  a  forest  fire.  Fires  used 
to  break  out  before,  of  course,  but  the  road  wasn’t  built 
then,  so  the  forest-officer  was  none  the  wiser,  and,  even  if 
he  were,  he  couldn’t  have  got  to  us.  But  now  the  official 
who  looks  after  the  affairs  of  the  peasants,  is  on  the  spot, 
building  the  road,  and  of  course  goes  and  tells  the  forest- 
officer  all  about  the  fire, — ay,  and  boasts,  too,  that  it  was 
his  men  who  put  it  out.  A  little  later  on  the  forest-officer 
himself  comes  on  the  scene,  stops  at  my  place  and  puts 
an  arrest  upon  the  timber  Ed  got  ready  for  myself.  ‘  Show 
me  your  permit,’  he  says  to  me,  and  I  had  none  whatever. 
I  explained  that  I  had  been  to  him  for  one,  besides  giving 
the  proper  notice  to  the  parish  authorities.  But  he  wouldn’t 
listen  to  me,  drew  up  a  summons,  said  he  would  sue  me 
for  75  r.,  or  £8,  for  cutting  timber  without  leave,  confis¬ 
cated  the  logs  I  had,  delivering  them  over  to  my  care 
meanwhile,  and  commanded  me  to  fell  no  more.  In  the 
meantime  my  little  cottage  is  crumbling  away.  I  have  no- 
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where  to  live  this  winter,  and  I  can’t  pay  the  fine  except 
by  selling  my  last  bit  of  furniture.” 

This  is  but  one  illustration  of  the  drawbacks  of  the 
present  system  of  the  forest-laws,  or  rather  of  their  practical 
application.  According  to  the  tariff,  the  peasant  in  this 
case  would  have  had  to  pay  4  copeiks,  or  1  d,  per  log,  or 
I  r.  68  c.,  equivalent  to  3^  6d,  in  all.  And  here  they  are 
down  on  him,  without  a  moment’s  notice,  with  a  fine  of 
75  roubles  (£8),  his  logs  are  confiscated,  the  rebuilding  of 
his  now  tottering  cottage  is  suspended,  and,  it  may  be, 
complete  ruin  stares  him  in  the  face  1  And  yet  he  had  put 
himself  to  any  amount  of  trouble,  trudging  even  300  versts, 
or  200  miles,  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  law!  In  this 
case,  let  us  hope,  the  poor  fellow’s  troubles  are  now  over. 
I  authorised  him  to  set  about  building  his  house  at  once, 
and  reported  the  whole  business  to  the  Head  of  the  Crown 
Domains  Department,  by  whose  order  all  further  penal 
proceedings  were  suspended. 

As  we  came  to  the  second  half  of  our  journey  over  the 
new  road  we  found  a  very  different  state  of  affairs  to  what 
the  first  had  prepared  us  for.  As  it  turned  out,  the  Ispravnik, 
or  Head  of  the  Police  for  the  Petchora  District,  to  whom 
the  making  of  the  road  had  been  confided,  did  not  person¬ 
ally  make  the  preliminary  surveys  etc.,  but  handed  that 
part  of  the  job  over  to  a  country  policeman,  while  the 
clearing  works,  digging  up  stumps  and  roots,  and  other 
rough  labour  had  been  given  over  to  contractors.  He 
himself,  meanwhile,  was  occupied  in  erecting  the  nearest 
station-huts  to  Ust-Tsilma.  The  contractors,  of  course,  in 
their  own  interests,  had  picked  out  just  the  tundra  and 
marshy  tracts  where  the  forest  was  not  so  dense  and  the 
timber,  in  consequence,  much  thinner;  whereas,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  road  should  have  run  where  the  growths  were 
bigger  and  tougher,  sure  signs  of  a  more  solid  and  drier 
subsoil.  The  works,  too,  in  connection  with  the  bed  of  the 
road,  were  being  carried  on,  evidently,  without  any  sort 
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of  systematic  or  pre-conceived  plan, — more  for  show  than 
anything  else.  To  sum  up,  the  station-huts  had  been  fitted 
up  with  unnecessary  luxury,  exhausting  the  greater  part  of 
the  funds  assigned  to  the  works  in  general,  and  the  road 
itself  was  good  for  nothing. 

The  stations  here  are  six  in  number:  Valskaia,  Fatievskaia, 
Muilskaia,  Usinskaia,  Ust-Usitskaia,  and  Volochoke,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Petchora,  opposite  Ust-Tsilma,  which  lies 
on  the  right. 

Our  drive  over  this  part  of  the  route  was  difficult  and 
fatiguing  in  the  extreme.  The  horses  sank  to  their  girths 
in  mossy  swamps,  as  the  fascine- ways,  if  indeed  any  had 
ever  been  made,  had  fallen  through,  and  then,  when  the 
swamps  came  to  an  end,  we  had  to  mount  high  craggy 
hills.  Between  Fatievskaia  and  Muilskaia  stations,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  way  lay  over  a  continuous  mountain  ridge  of  the 
Timanski  range.  During  this  one  stage  we  had  to  plod  on, 
up  and  down,  over  sixteen  different  hills.  One  would  have 
imagined  that  up  there,  at  least,  we  should  have  done 
with  swamps  or  bogs,  but  as  soon  as  ever  we  got  up  a 
hill,  there  on  the  top  we  stuck  fast  in  the  tundra ,  and,  to 
fill  up  our  cup  of  sorrow,  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  gadflies 
and  other  insects  attacked  us  on  all  sides. 

Yet,  deplorable  as  was  the  road,  I  was  simply  astounded 
when,  on  examining  the  register  at  one  of  the  stations,  I 
noticed  that  the  post  had  taken  16  hours  in  passing  one 
stage  of  23  versts,  or  15  miles!  “How  is  this?”  I  asked 
the  station-master — “true  the  road  is  a  wretched  one,  but 
still  1 6  hours  to  do  23  versts  seems  a  good  deal.  The  cart 
or  something  or  other  broke  down  perhaps?”  The  station- 
master  began  to  hem  and  haw,  stammering  and  hesitating, 
but  at  last  blurted  out  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stage 
was  done  in  between  3  and  4  hours,  but  the  post-driver, 
on  arrival,  simply  dropped  down  dead-beat,  and  fell  fast 
asleep.  There  was  no  awaking  him — he  slept  for  12  hours 
at  a  stretch.  To  get  him  out  of  a  scrape  later  on,  the 
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postmaster  entered  in  the  book  that  he  had  been  16  hours 
on  the  road.  On  further  inquiry  I  ascertained  that  one  and 
same  postilion  has  to  drive  the  mails  all  the  way  from 
Mezen  to  Ust-Tsilma,  over  500  versts,  [i.e.  333  miles)  in 
every  sort  of  weather,  resting  neither  day  nor  night,  with 
no  possible  opportunity  of  sleeping  in  the  cart  over  such 
a  road.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  if,  dead-beat 
from  exhaustion  and  sleeplessness,  he  simply  sinks  down 
in  a  heap  at  last,  tired  out.  Neither  the  ups  and  downs 
of  our  journey,  nor  the  torments  of  the  mosquitoes,  could 
altogether  interfere  with  our  enjoyment  of  the  surrounding 
scenery :  the  rumbling  of  the  rapids  in  their  boisterous 
course,  the  enormous  expanse  of  the  rivers  Muilva,  Tsilma 
and  the  Petchora,  the  rugged  mountains,  the  pine  woods 
with  their  sandy  soil,  and  the  forests  of  larch-trees.  But 
what  gladdened  me  most  of  all,  was  the  news  sent  to  me 
by  an  express  from  Ust-Tsilma,  that  the  cruiser  “  Viestnik”, 
the  gunboat  “Bakan”,  and  the  collier  had  safely  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Petchora,  and  that  a  private  steamer  was 
waiting  for  me  at  Ust-Tsilma.  I  immediately  despatched 
an  express,  some  300  versts,  or  200  miles,  to  the  then 
nearest  telegraph  station  of  Bolshenisogora,  with  a  message 
transmitting  the  good  news  to  Archangel.  All  our  little 
reverses  were  now  forgotten,  and  we  continued  our  way 
in  high  good  humour. 

One  curious  little  episode,  among  others,  greatly  diverted 
us,  though  we  were  careful  at  the  time  not  to  display 
anything  but  becoming  gravity.  A  peasant  was  trudging 
along  the  road,  and,  close  behind,  with  a  metal  badge  of 
office  on  her  breast,  a  feeble-looking  old  woman.  To  meet 
anything  human  in  the  depths  of  these  distant  forests  was 
in  itself  most  uncommon.  We  asked  who?  whither?  and 
why?  It  turned  out  that  the  old  woman,  in  the  performance 
of  her  duty  as  village-constable,  was  duly  conducting  this 
great  strong  convict-peasant  on  his  way  to  the  gaol  at 
Mezen.  She  had  to  hand  him  over  to  the  nearest  police- 
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station,  which  in  this  case  was  Koinass,  a  distance  of  no 
less  than  250  versts,  or  166  miles.  There  she  was,  plodding 
fearlessly  along  with  her  prisoner,  over  the  well-nigh  impass¬ 
able  tracks  of  deserted  forest  and  mountains.  In  Pomorland 
and  other  remote  Districts  of  this  Province,  where  the  men 
are  all  engaged  during  the  summer  in  their  distant  avoca¬ 
tions,  their  only  source  of  livelihood,  it  is  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible  to  confine  the  village  officials  to  their  posts,  except 
perhaps  the  mayor  of  the  parish,  who  gets  paid  for  his 


TYPES  OF  MEZEN  WOMEN. 


services.  It  has,  thus,  from  time  immemorial,  been  the  custom 
for  the  women  of  the  village  to  act  for  the  absent  husbands 
or  brothers,  donning  the  proper  badges  of  office  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  ;  and  it  is  only  bare  justice  to  add  that  they  carry  out 
their  duties  conscientiously,  and  in  any  case  no  worse,  even 
if  no  better,  than  their  kith  and  kin  of  the  stronger  sex. 

Learning  that  I  was  the  governor,  our  police-constable 
begged  me  to  release  her  from  the  duty  of  escorting  her 
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prisoner  further,  “as  you  know,”  added  she,  “he  can  just 
as  well  find  his  way  by  himself.”  She  even  asked  him  to 
take  the  official  warrant  and  report  himself  to  the  proper 
authorities,  but  he  would  not  consent,  saying  that  a  prisoner 
is  never  supposed  to  go  by  himself,  but  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  constable.  I  broke  open  the  seal  of  the  warrant,  glanced 
over  the  contents  and  found  that  her  prisoner  had  done 
nothing  very  serious.  I  therefore  dismissed  the  good  police¬ 
woman,  handed  the  packet  to  the  prisoner,  told  him  to 
continue  his  march  to  Mezen  alone,  and  duly  deliver  him¬ 
self  up  to  the  Police  Authorities  there,  without  dawdling 
on  the  way,  for  that  if  he  did,  things  would  go  hard  with  him. 

“Yes,  Sir,”  he  replied,  “I’ll  hurry  on  as  quick  as  ever 
I  can.  It  won’t  suit  me  to  loiter  on  the  road.  I  humbly 
thank  you,  but  how  could  a  man  move  along  at  all  with 
a  woman  as  conductor  1” 

I  enquired  subsequently  whether  the  prisoner  had  arrived 
in  good  time  at  Mezen.  I  was  informed  that  he  did,  indeed, 
tramp  the  whole  distance  alone,  and  at  once  reported  him¬ 
self  to  the  Police  Station  on  arrival,  duly  delivering  the 
warrant  of  arrest.  “And  where’s  the  prisoner?”  he  was 
asked.  “I  myself  am  he,”  was  his  reply  to  the  amazed 
official ;  and  then  he  related  how  he  had  met  me  on  the  road. 

At  last  we  reached  the  Petchora,  which  is  over  2  versts 
(or  ii  mile)  broad  at  Ust-Tsilma,  having  done  over  250  versts 
(or  1 66  miles)  over  the  new  road  in  4  days.  The  road 
now  is  far  more  comfortable  than  we  found  it.  When  my 
trip  was  over,  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  have  it  put 
into  proper  order ;  new  surveys  were  made,  most  of  the 
swamps  and  hills  were  avoided  by  circuits,  and  the  corduroy- 
tracks  were  made  firmer,  so  that  now  the  mails  run  from 
Ust-Tsilma  to  Archangel,  winter  and  summer,  according  to 
a  fixed  time-table,  in  no  more  than  seven  days.  The  tele¬ 
graph,  too,  is  now  ready,  following  this  same  road,  and, 
thus,  Ust-Tsilma,  the  capital  of  the  distant  Petchora,  is  in 
full  communication  with  the  telegraphic  system  of  the  Empire. 
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§  2 

The  District  of  the  Petchora. — Extent. — Rivers  and  lakes. — Mineral  wealth. — 
Naphtha  atOokta. — Ust-Tsilma. — Ishma. — Mokcha. — Pustozersk. — Exiles. 
— Population. 


The  Petchora  District  of  the  Province  of  Archangel 
occupies  the  enormous  area  of  25,931,000  dessiatines,  or 
70,013,700  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  on  the  East  by  the  Urals,  on  the  South  by  the 
rivers  Ookta  and  Vim,  and  on  the  West  by  the  Timanskaia 
tundra. 

The  northern  part,  forming  a  vast  plain,  consists  of 
trackless  tundra,  immeasurable  in  extent,  overgrown,  here 
and  there,  with  stunted  timber,  and  almost  everywhere  with 
mosses  and  osier  shrubs.  The  Timanskaia,  or  Malozemel- 
skaia  tundra  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Petchora,  and  the 
Bolshezemelskaia  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  Urals.  These 
tundras  are  intersected  by  mountain  chains.  Near  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  Peza  and  Tsilma,  a  considerable  chain,  well 
known  under  the  designation  of  the  Tchaitsinski  Stone, 
crosses  the  Timanskaia  tundra.  The  mountain  chain  of  this 
name  extends  nearly  parallel  with  the  Urals,  between  the 
basins  of  the  Mezen  and  the  Petchora,  while  the  Pai  Hoi 
chain  starts  out  from  the  extreme  north  of  the  Urals. 

The  south  consists  mostly  of  lowlands,  varied  at  times 
by  stretches  of  hilly  ground.  The  northern  parts  of  the 
Timanski  chain,  forming  the  western  frontier  of  the  District, 
consist  of  igneous  formations, — granite  and  hornblende  schist ; 
and  the  southern,  —  of  Devonian  sandstone  and  marl.  Sul¬ 
phurous  pyrites  and  lignites  are  met  with  in  abundance  in 
the  environs,  together  with  small  seams  of  sulphuret  of  lead. 
Combustible  schist  —  Domanik — composed  of  calcareous, 
argillaceous  slate,  impregnated  with  bituminous  substances, 
is  found  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Timanski  mountains. 
Along  the  Ookta  it  forms  veins  over  an  area  of  14  versts 
in  breadth  and  250  in  length,  or  9  miles  by  166.  On  either 
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side  of  the  domanik  lie  layers  of  greenish  and  bluish-gray 
marl  and  sandstone,  containing  mica. 

Along  the  River  Ookta,  45  versts  or  30  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  Ishma,  naphtha  is  met  with,  worked, 
according  to  local  tradition,  even  as  far  back  as  the  last 
century,  by  a  merchant  of  Moscow.  Of  late  years  investi¬ 
gations  have  been  pursued  here  by  a  Mr.  Galin,  an  Ekaterin¬ 
burg  merchant,  who  has  been  busily  engaged  in  numerous 
explorations,  the  Government  awarding  him  considerable 
privileges  for  working  naphtha  here.  Beds  of  it  are  scattered 
about  the  watershed  of  the  Petchora,  Kama,  and  Western 
Dwina,  which  afford  convenience  for  transport  by  water 
in  every  direction. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  Petchora  District  are  by 
no  means  limited  to  naphtha.  Copper  ore  is  found  along 
the  Tsilma  and  its  tributaries.  Attempts  to  work  it  had 
been  made  in  the  times  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  Subsequently, 
in  1839  and  1841,  Riazantseff,  a  merchant,  carried  on 
explorations  along  the  Tsilma.  His  agent  despatched  to 
him  various  samples  of  beautiful  ore,  but  in  the  end 
Riazantseff  withdrew  from  the  business  altogether  on  finding 
that  he  was  being  imposed  upon. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixties  the  Governor  of  Archangel 
organised  a  Commission  to  undertake  the  investigation  of 
the  mineral  deposits  of  the  Petchora  regions.  Among  other 
sites,  this  Commission  described  one  at  about  165  versts  or 
1 10  miles  from  Ust-Tsilma,  5  versts  or  3P  miles  from  the 
stream  called  Rudianka,  and  20  versts  or  1 5  miles  from 
the  Kossma,  a  tributary  of  the  Tsilma.  Traces  of  the  works 
still  exist  close  by.  The  site  itself  is  a  sloping  bank,  formed 
of  marl,  extending  about  8  sajens  or  42  feet  in  length, 
The  framework  of  the  wells  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  pre¬ 
servation.  The  tradition  still  runs,  that  a  German  miner, 
who  employed  Moscow  hands,  worked  here  in  remote 
times.  The  Commission  discovered  no  silver  ores  here, 
but  found  a  quantity  of  copper  ore  in  the  projections  of 
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the  bank.  This  ore,  according  to  the  Commission’s  account, 
contained  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  metal.  Small  beds  of 
sulphuret  of  lead,  containing  silver  and  copper  ores,  are 
found  by  the  sources  of  the  River  Sula.  Reporting  on  its 
investigations,  the  Commission  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Timanski  mountains  well  merits 
attention.  Many  years  later,  in  1890,  geological  works 
were  undertaken  here  by  Mr.  T.  N.  Chenisheff,  a  mining 
engineer. 

The  River  Petchora,  some  2,000  versts,  or  1,333  miles, 
in  length,  acts  as  the  main  waterway  for  all  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  Its  chief  tributaries,  falling  into  it  on  the 
right,  are  the  Ilidzi,  400  versts  or  266  miles  in  length, 
and  full  of  rapids ;  the  Shtchugor  of  the  same  length,  and 
the  Ussa,  500  versts  or  333  miles  long, — all  of  which  rise 
in  the  Urals.  On  its  left  bank  it  is  joined  by  the  Muilva, 
300  versts  or  200  miles;  the  Koshva,  200  versts  or  133 
miles;  the  Ishma,  500  versts  or  333  miles,  and  the  Tsilma, 
200  versts  or  133  miles  long,  both  of  the  latter  abounding 
in  falls  and  rapids. 

It  is  navigable  for  ships  for  about  1,300  versts  or  866 
miles,  starting  from  the  Yiakshinski  Quay.  Navigation 
begins  about  the  end  of  May  (i.e.  beginning  of  June)  and 
closes  by  September.  A  multitude  of  islands  are  dotted 
about  its  lower  water,  owing  their  formation  mostly  to  the 
changing  of  the  direction  of  the  current. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  innumerable  lakes  in  the 
southern  and  north-western  parts  of  the  District,  are  Oor- 
diuga,  Indishki,  and  Yam, — all  in  the  Timanskaia  tundra. 
All  of  them  teem  with  fish. 

The  goods  traffic  of  the  river  is  carried  on  by  single- 
masted,  boat-shaped  vessels,  called  kaiyuks,  of  up  to  7,000 
poods  or  133  tons  burden.  The  first  steam-tugs  to  ply 
along  the  Petchora,  about  the  commencement  of  the  eighties, 
belonged  to  two  trading  peasants  of  Cherdin,  Chornik  and 
Susloff  by  name. 
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The  administrative  capital  of  the  District  is  Ust-Tsilma, 
lying  on  the  right  banks  of  the  river,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Tsilma.  All  the  main  Government  offices  are  concent¬ 
rated  here, — the  Police,  Treasury,  Post,  and,  quite  recently, 
a  Telegraph  Station  and  Hospital.  It  is  the  official  resid¬ 
ence,  too,  of  the  official  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
peasants,  as  well  as  of  the  local  Judge  of  the  Peace,  who 
acts,  at  the  same  time,  as  Coroner,  Examining  Magistrate, 
Excise  Officer,  and  District  Doctor. 

The  foundation  of  the  Borough  of  Tsilma,  as  evidenced 
by  two  existing  charters,  goes  back  to  the  days  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible.  The  town  has  expanded  of  late  years,  being 
at  present  some  3  versts  or  2  miles  in  length,  with  over 
1,000  buildings,  and  a  population  of  about  4,000  souls, 
exceeding  in  number  any  of  the  District  towns  of  the 
Province.  The  comparative  density  of  population  here  is 
accounted  for  by  its  being  the  natural  geographical  centre 
of  the  Petchora  country. 

And  yet,  from  a  trading  and  industrial  point  of  view, 
the  village  of  Ishma,  situated  on  the  river  of  that  name, 
at  some  100  versts  or  66  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Petchora,  may  claim  pre-eminence.  Facing  this  village, 
on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Ishma,  lies  the  village  of 
Mokcha,  the  seat  of  the  Parish  Offices,  Judge  of  the  Peace, 
Village  Doctor  and  Commissioner  of  Rural  Police.  Thus, 
the  towns  of  Ishma  and  Mokcha  together,  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  population  of  over  5,000,  form  the  second  consider¬ 
able  centre  of  the  District.  The  Ishma  being  navigable 
for  ships  only  at  high  water,  deprives  these  places  of  the 
commercial  and  industrial  advantages  of  Ust-Tsilma,  which 
lies  on  the  Petchora  itself,  the  great  artery  of  the  whole 
region.  The  former,  however,  do  a  great  deal  of  business, 
as  they  are  the  centres  of  the  Zirian  population,  in  whose 
hands  considerable  capital,  and  the  entire  trade  of  the 
country,  are  concentrated  Some  historical  interest  is  attached, 
too,  to  the  village,  formerly  town,  of  Pustozersk,  situated 
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about  20  versts  or  13  miles  from  the  Petchora,  on  Lake 
Pusto,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The  surrounding 
scenery  is  depressing  in  the  extreme.  The  prevailing  north¬ 
erly  and  westerly  winds  have  strewn  the  neighbourhood 
with  sandy  dunes,  while  far  to  the  east  extends  the  im¬ 
measurable  tundra ,  impressive  only  from  the  sense  of 
desolation  it  inspires.  Pustozersk  was  founded  as  a  fortress- 
palisade  towards  the  end  of  the  XVth  century,  when  some 
troops  were  despatched  there  to  defend  the  country  against 
the  raids  of  the  Samoyedes  of  the  Urals,  at  that  period 
a  far  more  warlike  tribe  than  now-a-days.  Subsequently 
it  became  a  place  of  exile.  Archdeacon  Avvakum,  the  well- 
known  Raskolnik  or  Old-Believer,  was  sent  here  in  1659, 
and  in  1676  “our  trusty  Baron,  the  lord  keeper  of  the 
Great  Seals  and  of  State  Ambassadorial  Acts,”  Artamon 
Sergeivich  Matvieff,  joined  him.  The  latter,  however,  was 
recalled  to  Moscow  in  1682,  and  restored  to  all  his  former 
honours.  In  1691  Matvieff ’s  enemy,  Prince  Basil  Golit- 
zine,  the  favourite  of  the  Tsarevna  Sophia,  was  to  have 
been  transferred  here  as  an  exile,  but  rough  seas  detained 
him  at  Mezen,  where  he  obtained  permission  to  remain. 
His  last  halting-place  on  his  weary  tramp  as  a  prisoner,  was 
the  village  of  Kologora,  where  he  died  in  1714.  He  was 
buried  at  the  Monastery  of  Krasnogora,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Pinega.  Pustozersk  at  the  present  time  seems  little 
more  than  a  wretched-looking  village.  All  the  trading  and 
industrial  activity  of  the  surrounding  region  is  now  centred 
in  the  villages  of  Velikovisochni  and  Kuia,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Petchora. 

The  total  population  of  the  District  of  the  Petchora  is 
35,900,  including  9,296  Russians,  21,120  Zirians  and  5,080 
Samoyedes.  The  Russians  live  along  the  Petchora,  in  the 
parishes  of  Ust-Tsilma  and  Pustozersk;  the  Zirians  in  the 
southern  parishes  of  Ust-Koshva,  Kedvavomsk,  Mokcha  and 
Krasnobor;  while  the  Samoyedes  roam  about  the  Bolshe- 
melskaia,  and  Timanskaia  (or  Malozemelskaia)  tundras.  The 
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starshina,  or  mayor,  of  the  Samoyedes  resides  at  Pustozersk, 
with  an  assistant  at  Ust-Tsilma,  and  another  at  Ishma,  all 
the  Samoyedes  of  the  Petchora  being  included  in  these 
three  parishes.  The  settled  or  resident  Samoyedes  occupy 
one  village  only,  Ust-Koshva,  where  they  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits. 


§  3 


TIIE  ZIRIANS 


Historical  sketch. — Stephen  of  Perm. — Ancient  Religion. — Customs. — Lan¬ 
guage. — Dwellings. — The  Ishmian  Zirians. — Dress. — Women. — Songs. — 
Food. — Reindeer. — Epizootic  disease. — Quarrel  between  the  Zirians  and 
the  Samoyedes  over  the  use  of  the  tundras. — -The  two  races  compared. — 
Probable  eventual  extinction  of  the  Zirians,  or  absorption  by  the  Russians. 


A  part  of  the  Petchora  District  in  this  province,  all  the 
Ust-Sisolki,  and  |  of  the  Yarensk  Districts  of  the  province 
of  Vologda  are  peopled  by  Zirians,  who,  with  the  Permiaks 
and  Votiaks,  constitute  the  so-called  Biarmian  or  Permian 
branch  of  the  Finnish  races. 

The  original  home  of  the  Finns  was  Northern  Asia,  on 
the  branches  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  whence,  in  remote 
antiquity,  these  wild  tribes  wandered  into  Europe,  spread 
over  the  whole  N.  and  N.  E.  portions  of  European  Russia, 
as  it  now  is,  and  there  came  into  contact  with  the  Slavs, 
who,  from  the  shores  of  the  Danube,  had  already  assimilated 
some  of  the  elements  of  civilization.  In  the  IXth  century  the 
two  races  were  already  living  side  by  side,  at  peace  one 
with  the  other ;  the  Finnish  Chudes,  Vessi,  Mieria,  Muroma, 
Perm  and  Petchora  tribes,  according  to  Nestor,  paying 
tribute  to  Russia.  Some  scientists  consider  the  Perm  and 
Petchora  tribes  of  Nestor  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Zirians  of 
to-day,  others  recognise  the  latter  as  descendants  of  the 
Chudes.  In  any  case  the  name  of  Sirians  or  Zirians,  quite 
unknown  to  Nestor,  is  only  met  with  in  deeds  from  the 
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year  1570.  The  philological  signification  of  the  word  has 
never  yet  been  explained,  though  sundry  attempts  in  this 
direction  have  been  made  by  investigators  of  Zirian  life. 
The  Zirians  call  themselves  Komi,  or  Komivoituir,  when 
the  whole  race  is  in  question,  and  Komi-mort  when  one 
individual  is  concerned. 

The  most  ancient  intelligence  we  have  of  our  North  has 
come  down  to  us  in  the  form  of  legends  about  Biarmia, 
often  mentioned  in  the  Scandinavian  Sagas.  The  Scalds 
sing  the  weddings  of  Danish  and  Norwegian  Kings  to  the 
Tsarevnas  of  Biarmia,  the  conflicts  of  Scandinavian  and 
Biarmian  knight-errants,  and  the  peaceful  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  subsisting  between  these  two  northern  countries.  Natur¬ 
ally,  a  great  deal  of  fiction  and  exaggeration  underlies  all 
these  picturesque  legends,  but,  nevertheless,  we  see  that 
in  the  first  ages  of  our  history,  and  even  before,  the  North 
of  Russia,  as  it  now  exists,  known  to  the  Scandinavians  as 
Biarmia,  was  reputed  to  be  a  rich  and  commercial  country. 
Many  archaeological  finds, — ancient  Western-European  and 
Eastern  coins,  picked  up  somewhere  or  other  in  these 
northern  regions — bear  witness  to  the  trade  of  Biarmia. 
The  territory  thus  designated  served,  too,  as  a  half-way 
halt  in  the  commercial  relations  of  Western  Europe  with 
the  Bulgars  of  Kama  and  Eastern  Asia.  The  tidings  we 
can  glean,  however,  are  so  scant  and  obscure  that  it  is 
impossible  to  define,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  what, 
indeed,  was  understood  by  the  term  Biarmia.  It  was,  in  all 
probability,  a  general  name  for  the  whole  of  Northern 
Russia.  Some  other  geographical  or  ethnographical  data 
may  perhaps  yet  be  extracted  from  the  old  chronicles, 
which  have  already  shed  some  light  on  the  ancient  history 
of  this  northern  country. 

The  midlands  of  the  north,  between  the  River  Mezen 
and  Onega,  bore  the  name  of  Zavolochiey;  the  north¬ 
eastern  parts  included  Perm,  the  Petchora,  Yugra  and  Sa- 
moyiad ;  while  the  north-west  went  by  the  name  of  Tier, 
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the  Tierski  Coast  of  to-day,  and  Kolo,  the  present  Murman. 
These  were  all  parish  districts  which  the  Novgorodians 
“maintained  with  their  men.”  (Treaty  of  the  Novgorodians 
with  the  Grand  Duke  Yaroslav,  1264.) 

With  the  fall  of  Novgorod  in  the  XVth  century,  all  the 
country  became  the  property  of  Moscow.  From  the  chron¬ 
icles  of  the  campaign  of  1471,  under  Ivan  III,  we  learn  the 
route  the  Russians  took  on  their  way  to  the  Petchora.  They 
proceeded  from  Vologda  to  the  Dwina  and  Pinega,  thence  up 
the  Pinega  and  along  the  Kula  to  Mezen,  and  finally  by  the 
Peza  and  Tsilma  to  the  Petchora.  So  that  the  existing  route 
to  that  river  was  evidently  known  even  in  the  XVth  century. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  were  the  chief  or  perhaps 
the  only  highways  of  ancient  Russia,  were  peopled  by 
Slavonic  tribes.  Bands  of  daring  Novgorodian  freebooters 
soon  took  forcible  possession  of  the  best  sites,  and  at  last 
began  to  colonise  the  possessions  of  the  Finns.  The  vast 
territory,  originally  occupied  by  the  latter,  gradually  became 
more  and  more  contracted  in  area.  Even  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Russian  dominion  the  first  breakers  of  the 
inrushing  Slavonic  tide  had  already  rolled  to  the  north¬ 
east.  The  Finns  yielded  before  the  shock,  retiring  in  part 
to  the  more  remote  north,  and  in  part  intermingling  with 
their  more  cultured  conquerors.  This  colonisation,  was  far 
from  being  invariably  pacific  in  character,  popular  tradition 
keeping  alive,  even  to  our  own  day,  the  memory  of  stub¬ 
born  conflicts.  The  ancestors  of  the  present  Zirians  un¬ 
doubtedly  shared  the  same  fate,  although  the  scanty  chron¬ 
icles  of  those  times  leave  us  no  reliable  data  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  single  more  or  less  trustworthy  item  of  intelli¬ 
gence  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  that,  in  the  times  of 
St.  Stephen,  that  is,  in  the  XIVth  century,  the  Zirians 
still  dwelt  by  the  junction  of  the  Vychegda  with  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Dwina.  Their  villages  in  our  day  begin  some  200 
versts,  or  133  miles,  further  up  the  Vychegda,  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Yarensk  in  the  province  of  Vologda. 
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The  baptism  of  the  Zirians  by  St.  Stephen  is  the  most 
important  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  very  few  perfectly  re¬ 
liable  facts  of  their  history. 

St.  Stephen  was  born  at  Usting,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sukhona,  and  may  even  in  his  boyhood  have  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Zirians  and  their  language.  It  may  be, 
as  some  conjecture,  that  he  was  even  of  Zirian  extraction 
himself.  The  son  of  a  churchman,  he  prepared  himself 
from  his  very  childhood  for  a  spiritual  career. 

Determined  to  give  himself  up  to  the  spreading  of  Christ’s 
Faith  among  the  people  of  his  native  country,  he  translated 
the  Gospels  into  the  Zirian  tongue,  for  which  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  drawn  up  an  A.  B.  C.  book,  and  then,  with  the 
blessing  of  Hierasim,  Bishop  of  Kolomna,  at  that  time  in 
charge  of  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Moscow,  he  set  out  from 
that  city  in  1376  for  Usting,  to  enter  upon  his  great  mis¬ 
sion.  He  began  preaching  at  Kotlass,  where  the  Vychegda 
falls  into  the  Dwina,  and  his  very  earliest  efforts  were  crown¬ 
ed  with  complete  success.  This  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  Zirians  had  already  to  some  extent  pondered 
upon,  and  even  adopted,  some  of  the  Slavonic  points  of 
view ;  their  native  moral  qualities,  at  the  same  time,  con¬ 
tributing  in  no  little  degree  to  the  welcome  they  gave  to 
Christianity.  Nor  could  heathen  creeds  offer  any  resistance 
to  the  new  faith.  Only  in  the  more  remote  regions  of 
Perm  did  he  have  to  struggle  against  the  influence  of  the 
Shamans,  or  sorcerers,  but  “  the  men  of  Permia  ventured 
not  to  lay  hands  on  Stephen,  seeing  that  he  had  journeyed 
unto  them  from  Moscow,  bearing  charters  with  him.”  In 
the  long  run,  however,  after  preaching  for  seven  years,  the 
hostile  influence  of  the  Shamans  notwithstanding,  his  faith 
and  his  zeal  prevailed,  and  the  teachings  of  Christ  were 
disseminated  among  the  Zirians  of  the  Vychegda  and  its 
tributaries.  Stephen  was  then  consecrated  Bishop  of  the 
people  he  had  converted,  with  Ust-Vim  as  the  seat  of  the 
episcopate.  With  his  accession  to  new  dignity  he  did  not, 
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during  the  following  thirteen  years,  desist  in  any  way  from 
his  missionary  activity,  but  earnestly  continued  his  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  ardently  championing 
the  cause  of  his  Zirian  flock  before  the  governing  authorities 
of  Moscow.  He  died  in  that  city  in  1396,  leaving  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Zirians  the  remembrance  of  his  saintly  labours. 

Under  his  successor,  Isaac,  Christianity  penetrated  even 
to  the  Petchora.  It  is  not  known  at  what  period  it  spread 
to  the  Zirians  of  the  Ishma,  nor  have  we  any  knowledge 
when  the  Zirians  first  settled  along  this  river.  Kostomaroff 
conjectures  that  this  last  event  happened  in  remote  anti¬ 
quity,  at  the  time  when  they  migrated  northwards  from 
the  banks  of  the  Kama.  Although  from  the  charter  granted 
in  1542  by  Ivan  the  Terrible  to  Lastka,  the  founder  of 
Ust-Tsilma,  it  would  appear,  according  to  the  words  of 
Lastka  himself,  that  the  country  beyond  the  Petchora  was 
then  almost  uninhabited,  and  that,  besides  the  nomadic 
Samoyedes,  the  only  community  then  existing  was  Pusto- 
zersk,  yet  from  other  charters,  given  by  the  same  monarch 
in  1545  to  the  Samoyedes  of  the  Kaninskaia  and  Timans- 
kaia  tundras ,  it  is  clear  that  even  at  that  time  the  Zirians 
had  begun  to  press  into  the  tundra,  where  they  occupied 
themselves  with  hunting  and  fishing.  We  can  but  grope 
about  in  the  dark,  then,  when  seeking  any  definite  inform¬ 
ation  as  to  the  date  of  the  Zirian  settlements  in  the  centre 
of  the  Petchora  region  and  along  the  Ishma. 

Very  little,  too,  is  known  of  the  life  led  by  the  ancient 
heathen  Zirians  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
The  slender  narratives  of  the  old  annalists  enable  us  merely 
to  outline  its  salient  features,  and  even  these  can  be  little 
else  than  conjecture.  At  any  rate  we  can  confidently 
assert  that  their  original  mode  of  life  was  nomadic,  or 
semi-nomadic,  like  all  the  peoples  of  the  Altaic  group, 
and  that  their  primitive  dwellings  were  mud-huts, — the 
general  type  of  Chudish  abode— the  remains  of  which  are 
now  known  as  “  Chudish  graves  ”,  They  must  have  learnt 
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how  to  build  their  log-huts  of  later  times  from  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  too,  but  that  agriculture 
came  to  them  in  the  same  way.  Hunting  and  reindeer 
herding  formed  their  chief  means  of  existence.  Fish  and 
meat  appear  to  have  been  their  principal,  if  not,  indeed, 
their  only  articles  of  food,  though  they  even  consumed 
horse  and  squirrel  flesh  as  well,  whence  they  are  some¬ 
times  mockingly  called  “squirrel-eaters.” 

The  ancient  religion  of  the  Zirians  was  heathen,  in  the 
form  of  Shamanism  or  sorcery,  common  to  all  Chudeland, 
whose  magi  and  quacks  were  often  held  in  great  esteem 
even  by  Russians.  The  Zirians  brought  wild  beasts  and 
furs,  the  produce  of  their  chase,  as  offerings  to  their  gods, 
of  whom  the  best  known  were  Voipel  (voi  meaning  north, 
pel  ear)  and  his  wife  the  Golden  Woman  (identified  by 
some  with  the  Jomala  of  the  Finns).  The  Shamans  of 
the  Zirians  had  secular  authority  as  well.  The  chronicles 
make  mention  at  the  same  time  of  certain  sorts  of  princes, 
mayors,  elders,  and  centurions,  but  we  have  no  explanation 
of  these  titles,  nor  of  the  authority  they  conveyed.  Their 
family  alliances,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Slaves,  were 
formed  by  forcible  abductions — a  general  characteristic  of 
tribal  life — which,  however,  did  not  exclude  instances  of 
bride  purchasing.  In  this  respect  we  can  apply  to  them 
what  Nestor  says  of  the  Slaves:  “The  Radimitchi  and  the 
Viatkians  of  the  North  have  one  and  the  like  usage,  for, 
dwelling  in  woods,  even  as  the  beasts  of  the  fields,  eating 
all  that  is  unclean,  they  seek  not  in  marriage,  but  going 
forth  to  their  sport,  there  seize  unto  themselves  wives.” 

But  even  subsequently,  on  their  conversion  to  Christian¬ 
ity,  the  Zirians  were  distinguished  by  their  rather  easy 
morals.  Later  ages,  from  the  time  of  St.  Stephen’s  mission, 
do  not  supply  us  with  a  single  substantial  fact  in  the  life 
of  the  Zirian  tribes.  Perm  of  Vychegda  and  its  ancient 
capital,  Ust-Vim,  began  towards  the  end  of  the  XVIth 
century  to  lose  their  former  consequence,  chiefly  owing  to 
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the  construction  of  a  new  Siberian  route  through  Great 
Perm,  and  to  the  transference  of  the  episcopal  seat  to 
Vologda.  The  Zirians,  too,  blending  with  the  Russians, 
little  by  little  lost  their  tribal  characteristics.  The  opening 
of  the  XIXth  century  found  them  settled  only  along  the 
central  and  upper  course  of  the  Vychegda,  and  along  the 
Petchora,  more  or  less  within  the  limits  in  which  they 
now  reside. 

The  Zirians  of  this  province  are  dispersed  at  present 
among  four  parishes  of  the  Petchora  District.  According 
to  the  latest  computation  their  numbers  are : 

In  the  parish  of  Krasnobor  5,59° 

,,  „  ,,  ,,  Mokcha  12,020 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  Kedvavomsk  1,730 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  Ust-Koshva  1,780 

21,120 

They  constitute  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Petchora  District,  in  which  they  thus  play  the 
predominant  role ;  while  the  four  parishes  mentioned  are 
peopled  exclusively  by  Zirians.  The  Petchora  Zirians  are 
a  particular  type  by  themselves — vivacious  and  purely 
commercial.  This  type  is  most  prominently  pronounced 
among  the  peasants  of  Mokcha,  who  go  by  the  name  of 
Ishemtsi,  or  Ishmians,  long  famous  for  their  cleverness  and 
pettifogging  disposition.  While  the  bulk  of  the  Zirian  race 
are  distinguished  by  their  extraordinary  laziness  and  iner- 
tion,  the  Ishmians  are  enterprising  and  anything  but  indolent 
in  matters  of  business,  most  of  them,  indeed,  being  quick 
to  appropriate  any  new  idea,  provided  only  that  it  be  prac¬ 
tical  and  profitable,  striving,  thus,  in  every  way  to  add  to 
their  incomes,  to  discover  new  markets  for  their  wares,  and 
in  general,  to  better  their  position  in  life.  No  Raskolniks, 
or  Old-Believers,  can  be  found  among  the  Zirians  of  Mok¬ 
cha,  who,  moreover,  are  most  devout,  at  least  to  outward 
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appearance.  Nearly  every  populous  village  contains  its 
well-built  church.  Thanks  to  the  open-handed  liberality  of 
the  Ishmians  themselves,  their  churches  are  superior  to 
those  of  many  district  towns,  not  only  in  their  external 
aspect,  but  in  the  rich  adornment  and  valuable  ikonostasses, 
or  ikon-stands,  within.  Hospitality  among  the  Zirians  is 
developed  to  its  highest  degree.  Without  referring  merely 
to  comparatively  wealthy  homes,  every  poor  Zirian  is  at 
all  times  ready  to  share  everything  he  has  with  his  guest, 
but  at  the  same  time,  when  he  himself  is  out  visiting,  he 
never  hesitates  about  ensconcing  himself  in  his  neighbour’s 
house  and  demanding  similar  treatment.  Tea  and  vodka, 
which  they  dispose  of  in  great  quantities,  are  the  chief  forms 
of  entertainment,  and  in  general  it  must  be  owned  that 
drunkenness  is  very  prevalent  among  them.  The  Zirians  of 
to-day  dwell  in  kerkas,  or  log-houses,  built  after  the  style 
of  the  ordinary  isba  of  the  Russian  peasant  of  this  pro¬ 
vince.  The  kerka  consists  of  two  rooms,  one  of  which, 
usually  kept  in  a  state  of  extreme  untidiness,  with  its  Russian 
stove,  and  benches  along  the  wall,  serves  as  the  kitchen, 
in  which  the  family  live  winter  and  summer,  together  with, 
at  times,  their  smaller  domestic  live  stock.  The  other  is 
comparatively  clean,  often  containing  a  Dutch  stove,  and 
is  for  the  most  part  reserved  for  special  occasions,  such  as 
the  reception  of  guests  etc.  Between  these  rooms  is  the 
entrance  hall,  to  which  a  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the 
front  gate,  while  the  hall  itself  opens  into  the  poviet,  or 
general  store  shed,  attached  to  the  house,  and  entered  from 
the  outside  by  a  broad  sloping  incline  of  logs. 

This  poviet,  so  familiar  in  the  province  of  Archangel, 
is  used  for  storing  hay,  fishing  gear,  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  sledges  and  general  household  chattels.  The  steam 
bath-house,  with  tier  on  tier  inside,  is,  more  often  than 
otherwise,  built  close  to  the  river,  in  which,  too,  the 
Zirians  in  summer  will  often  plunge  straight  from  the 
stifling  bath-house.  They  steam  themselves  in  the  latter 
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several  times  a  week,  and  thus  cure  themselves  of  all  their 
ailments. 

Two-storied  houses  are  met  with  in  the  wealthier  Zirian 
villages  of  Ishma  and  Mokcha.  The  lower  floor  of  these 
kerkas  in  no  way  differs  from  the  common  isba,  or  log-hut 
of  the  peasant,  with  its  Russian  stove  and  benches ;  but 
the  upper  one,  serving  mostly  as  a  drawing-room,  is 
relatively  well-furnished,  with  stuccoed  ceiling,  and  painted 
floors  strewn  with  reindeer  skins.  In  the  houses  of  the 
well-to-do  you  may  even  find  carpets,  looking-glasses,  card- 
tables  and,  very  often,  mechanical  musical  instruments. 

Ishma,  according  to  its  church  register,  was  founded  in 
the  year  1567.  It  extends  along  the  river  for  over  a 
verst,  or  |  of  a  mile.  The  site  is  picturesque  enough,  en¬ 
livened  as  it  is,  by  its  own  stone  churches  and  belfries,  as 
well  as  by  those  of  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Mokcha 
and  Siziabsk.  The  Ishmians  are  justly  proud  of  their 
churches,  two  of  which  are  spacious  and  richly  adorned. 
The  three  villages,  Ishma,  Mokcha  and  Siziabsk,  vie  with 
each  other  in  their  eagerness  for  beautiful  places  of  worship, 
so  that  the  moment  one  of  them  starts  something  new,  the 
others  at  once  strive  their  utmost  to  go  one  better. 

In  external  appearance  the  Zirian  differs  little  from  the 
Russian  peasant  of  Archangel.  He  is  in  general  fair,  of 
medium  stature  and  of  robust  build. 

The  outer  winter  costumes  of  men  and  women  are  made 
of  reindeer  skins,  transformed  into  the  malitza  and  other 
garments  common  to  the  North.  The  malitza  is  a  huge  fur 
overcoat,  sacklike  in  form,  put  on  head  first,  the  fur  inside, 
with  a  high  fur  collar,  and  rukovitsi  or  gloves  attached  to 
the  sleeves,  the  outside  being  lined  with  thin  cloth.  The 
sovik  is  a  larger  malitza,  but  with  the  fur  outside  and  a 
hood  sewn  on  to  the  collar.  Their  foot-covering  consists  of 
pimi,  high  boots  with  the  fur  outside,  which  are  worn  over 
liptui,  or  long  stockings  made  of  the  fur  of  the  neblinia, 
or  fawn  of  a  month  or  two  old.  They  wear  no  caps  in 
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summer,  but  make  use  of  a  nakomarnik,  or  a  kind  of 
capuchin  hood  with  wire-gauze  or  network. 

Some  of  the  Ishmians,  however,  assume  a  general  Euro¬ 
pean  garb,  and  even  flaunt  such  attributes  of  dandyism  as 
bottle-shaped  boots,  and  carry  a  concertina  and  a  large  um¬ 
brella  (or  parasol  as  they  call  it)  tucked  under  their  sleeves. 

The  women  and  girls  parade  sarafans.  Their  week-day 
head-attire  is  simply  a  kerchief  or  shawl,  which  the  young 
women  change  on  holidays  for  the  so-called  roguli  of  bro¬ 
caded  silk,  above  which  they  wear  a  kerchief  with  its  ends 
tied  behind.  The  head-dress  of  the  girls  is  the  yourna, 
studded  with  many-coloured  beads.  One  may  often  see, 
too,  bands  of  velvet  on  dark  brown  fox  fur.  This  compa¬ 
ratively  costly  finery  is  affected,  of  course,  only  by  the 
wealthier  women,  mostly  at  Ishma  and  Mokcha. 

Their  songs  are  purely  Russian,  and  they  sing  them, 
often  enough,  without  any  idea  of  their  meaning,  so  that 
the  verses  become  sadly  distorted,  while  their  repertoire 
is  anything  but  extensive.  Generally  speaking,  the  Zirian 
language  has  been  freely  supplemented  by  Russian  words, 
especially  such  as  express  abstract  ideas,  or  conceptions 
presuming  a  certain  degree  of  culture.  Indebted  to  the 
Samoyedes  for  the  herding  of  deer  and  kindred  pursuits, 
the  Zirians  borrowed  from  them  at  the  same  time  the  terms 
appropriate  to  the  calling,  such  as  pooinia  (thongs  used 
as  harness),  niartala  (lasso),  harry  (the  long  pole  used  in 
driving  deer)  etc. 

During  Butter-week,  or  the  Shrove-tide  Carnival,  their 
favourite  amusement  is  racing  about  furiously  with  deer  or 
horses,  or  ice-hill  sleighing  in  Russian  fashion.  In  holiday 
times,  more  than  at  any  other,  they  get  through  plenty  of 
vodka  and  tea — their  favourite  drink,  which  in  the  tundra 
they  flavour  with  onions,  pepper  and  aniseed.  They  brew, 
too,  from  barley  malt  a  sort  of  kvass  and  beer,  which  they 
call  uirosh  and  soor  respectively. 

Meat,  fish  and  milk  form  their  chief  articles  of  diet. 
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Bread  and  vegetables  come  in  the  second  rank  as  food¬ 
stuffs.  Their  meals  are  dressed  in  an  extremely  slovenly 
way,  neither  fish  nor  meat  ever  being  washed.  As  these 
can  be  kept  fresh  only  in  winter,  the  Zirians  eat  them 
salted  in  summer,  but,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  salt,  they 
often  consume  their  food  in  a  more  or  less  putrid  state. 
Their  usual  summer  diet  is  salt-fish,  milk,  soup  made  from 
vegetables  and  meat  mixed  with  flour,  and  very  little,  if 
any  bread.  The  fare  is  more  varied  in  winter,  when  fresh 
venison,  game  and  fish  are  brought  in  from  the  tundras 
and  fisheries. 

The  chief  source  of  the  welfare — even  prosperity  of  the 
Zirians,  is  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  reindeer,  a  pursuit 
which  is  widely  developed  in  the  Petchora  tundras,  mostly 
by  the  Ishmians. 

The  tundras  provide  every  condition  needed.  The  deer 
are  pastured,  summer  and  winter,  almost  entirely  on  the 
white  reindeer  moss,  or  yagel,  which  grows  in  profusion 
over  the  tundras.  They  require  little  looking  after,  once 
they  are  safe-guarded  against  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts. 
The  Zirians  usually  employ  Samoyedes  to  tend  their  herds, 
paying  them,  comparatively  speaking,  very  moderate  wages; 
while  the  Samoyedes,  on  their  part,  call  in  the  laika-dog 
of  the  Petchora  as  a  help-mate.  The  owners  themselves, 
indeed,  seldom  know  how  many  head  of  deer  they  possess, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  any  certainty  the 
number  of  these  beasts, — indeed,  owners,  if  they  do 
know,  will  intentionally  conceal  how  many  head  their 
herds  contain.  According  to  the  latest  statistics,  collected 
on  January  1st,  1896,  the  total  number  of  reindeer  in  the 
District  of  the  Petchora  was  at  that  time  276,315  head.1 

1  Author’s  note. — In  1896  the  reindeer  of  the  Petchora  District  were 
attached  by  an  epidemic  of  yashtchur  or  cattle-plague.  About  100,000  perished 
of  the  disease  or  were  slaughtered,  reducing  the  number  of  stock  at  the 
present  time  to  187,000.  Thanks  to  timely  measures  taken,  the  epidemic  was 
localised,  never  passing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  District,  and  was  stamped 
out  by  the  following  year. 
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The  income  accruing  from  the  rearing  of  reindeer  may  be 
computed  from  the  following  calculations.  A  fifth  part  of 
a  herd,  approximately  speaking,  may  be  annually  killed  off 
without  diminishing  the  number  of  head,  allowing  of  course 
for  natural  increase  of  stock.  So  that,  taking  a  herd  of 
500  head,  100  may  be  slaughtered  each  year.  The  value 
of  each  full-sized  animal  killed — its  flesh,  fur,  etc.  —  may  be 
reckoned  at  6  roubles,  so  100  head  bring  in  600  roubles. 
One  may  estimate  the  total  herding  expenses  etc.  for  500 
deer  at  about  100  roubles,  showing  a  clear  profit  of  500 
roubles,  or  1  rouble  per  head  per  annum.  The  reindeer 
provides  its  master  with  everything :  furs  for  clothing  and 
bedding,  and  meat  for  food,  as  well  as  skins, — to  be  cured 
or  otherwise, — and  horns;  all  forming  prominent  articles  of 
trade  along  the  Petchora.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  source  of  all 
his  comfort  and  his  very  means  of  existence. 

Of  the  276,315  deer  in  the  Petchora  District,  the  Samoy- 
edes  owned  46,950,  and  the  Zirians  of  the  parish  of  Mokcha 
194,520.  Consequently  not  more  than  35,245  fell  to  the 
share  of  Russians  and  Zirians  of  other  parishes. 

The  Zirians  have  often  been  accused  of  making  the  Sa- 
moyedes  so  drunk  with  drink  as  to  be  able  with  impunity 
to  deprive  them  of  their  stock.  On  closer  study  of  the 
habits  of  the  Samoyedes,  this  is  hardly  to  be  credited.  And, 
in  justice  to  the  Zirians,  we  must  add  that  it  is  they  who 
have  made  reindeer  herding  productive,  whereas  the  Sa- 
moyede  merely  demands  from  his  herd  what  is  absolutely 
needful  to  satisfy  the  bare  necessities  of  his  existence,— that 
is  to  say,  food  and  clothing.  He  takes  no  trouble  whatever 
to  increase  his  stock,  or  to  derive  pecuniary  benefit  from 
it.  The  Zirian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  constantly  seeking 
to  add  to  his,  to  gain  from  it  every  conceivable  advantage, 
turning  everything  to  the  best  possible  account.  The  per¬ 
petual  feud  between  the  Samoyedes  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Zirians  and  Russians  on  the  other,  over  the  right  of 
use  of  the  tundras — should  in  the  long  run  be  settled  in 
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accordance  with  the  general  interests  of  the  Empire  and 
of  the  population  of  the  whole  region,  and  not  according 
to  the  exaggerated  pretensions  of  a  relatively  small  group 
of  the  Samoyede  race.  No  one,  of  course,  wishes  to  deprive 
the  Samoyedes  of  their  well-known  rights  on  the  tundra, 
which  provides  them  with  the  necessities  of  life,  but  it  in 
no  wise  follows  that  others  should  be  debarred  from  rights, 
too,  and  thereby  be  impoverished  or  ruined,  especially 
when  the  practically  unlimited  extent  of  the  tundras  is 
taken  into  consideration.  There  is  room  enough  for  all. 
Moreover,  owing  to  the  climatic  and  ethnographical  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  country,  reindeer  rearing  is  as  much  an  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  first  necessity  here  as  cattle  breeding  in 
agricultural  districts.  An  inhabitant  of  the  Petchora  region 
without  his  deer,  would  be  in  precisely  the  same  predica¬ 
ment  as  a  farmer  elsewhere  without  his  live  stock.  In  any 
case,  even  should  there  be  some  tinge  of  truth  in  the 
complaints,  partly  sentimental,  which  often  reach  us  as  to 
the  wrongs  suffered  by  the  Samoyedes,  their  grievances  will 
hardly  be  remedied  by  such  grandmotherly  legislation  as 
some  of  their  over-zealous  advocates  would  suggest,  when 
proposing  to  guard  their  proteges  from  any  intercourse  with 
their  neighbours,  and  by  barring  all  right  of  entry  into  the 
tundras  to  the  Zirians  and  Russians. 

It  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  an  improvement 
in  their  life  and  well-being  can  only  be  attained  by  bringing 
them  into  still  closer  association  with  the  adjoining  and 
more  civilized  races,  which  would  tend  to  enlarge  their 
minds,  and,  in  general,  expand  their  now  limited  intellectual 
horizon.  To  completely  exclude  the  Russians  and  Zirians 
from  the  tundras  would  be  neither  practical  nor  feasible. 
We  might,  indeed,  assert  that  such  a  step  would  in  the 
end  entail  the  ruin  of  the  whole  region,  depriving  it  of  the 
very  source  of  its  economic  life,  seeing  that  reindeer  breed¬ 
ing,  in  the  hands  of  the  Samoyedes  alone,  would  soon  lose 
all  its  old  significance,  as  the  most  important  means  of 
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popular  welfare  in  the  North.  To  rest  the  claims  of  the 
Samoyedes  on  their  immemorial  use  of  the  tundras,  and 
on  a  few  antiquated  deeds  and  charters,  granting  them, 
forsooth,  exclusive  rights  over  the  whole  territory,  would 
be  neither  just  nor  expedient.  The  economic  conditions  of 
life  are  in  a  state  of  continual  transition,  and  such  charters 
cease  to  retain  their  former  importance.  The  ancient  usufruct 
of  the  tundras,  moreover,  was  not  confined  to  the  Samoyedes 
alone,  but  extended  in  like  manner  to  the  Zirians  and 
Russians.  The  tundras  indeed,  must  be  considered  in  their 
entirety  as  State  domains. 

A  glance  at  the  statistics  of  the  number  of  deer  in  the 
District  of  the  Petchora  during  the  last  six  years,  shows 
that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  late  epidemic,  that  is  to  say 
up  to  1896,  they  were  constantly  on  the  increase,  especially 
in  the  parish  of  Mokcha.  Excluding  the  deer  belonging  to 
the  Samoyedes,  the  following  table  gives  the  most  recent 
computation  : 


Year. 

In  the 

Petchora  District. 

Of  which  the 
Parish  of  Mokcha 
owned. 

1892 . 

211,121 

185,434 

1893 . 

218,825 

187,667 

1894 . 

225,195 

194,440 

189S . 

229,365 

194,528 

1896 . 

1SS)000 

125,000 

1897 . 

157,000 

126,000 

So  that  the  number  of  deer  in  the  parish  of  Mokcha  on 
January  1st,  1896,  was  84  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  quantity 
for  the  whole  District. 

According  to  Mr.  Latkin,  who  made  a  journey  to  the 
Petchora  in  1843,  the  largest  herds  of  all  were  at  that  time 
kept  by  Ishmians,  who  owned  up  to  1 20,000  head.  With 
regard  to  the  future  of  the  Zirians,  it  may  confidently  be 
stated  that  they  are  almost  bound  to  become  in  time  one 
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and  the  same  with  the  Russians,  as  has  already  happened 
to  other  Finnish  tribes,  as  soon  as  they  proved  capable  of 
assimilating  the  lessons  of  civilisation,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  as  to  the  Zirians  showing  themselves  equally 
apt  in  this  respect.  They  are  already  half-way  across  the 
borderland,  as  anyone  who  is  brought  into  close  contact 
with  them  will  soon  find  out  for  himself.  They  differ  little 
from  our  own  people  in  their  life ;  religious  beliefs  and  village 
administrations  are  common  to  both  races.  They  have 
become  quite  familiarized,  too,  with  a  settled  regime,  having 
entirely  forsaken  their  former  nomadic  tendencies.  Their 
language  remains  now  their  only  distinctive  feature,  but, 
as  they  have  neither  a  literature  of  their  own,  nor  written 
memorials,  it  will  be  no  great  wrench  for  them  to  part 
with  their  language.  With  the  spread  of  education,  with 
the  dissemination  of  the  elements  of  Russian  among  them, 
and  with  the  development  of  commercial  intercourse,  it 
cannot  be  long  before  every  Zirian  will  speak  our  language. 


THE  SAMOYEDES 1 

Historical  survey. — Origin  of  name. — Ancient  religion. — Morals — Character. — 
Dwellings. — Food. — Dress. — Women. — Drink. — Population. — The  Tun¬ 
dras  and  reindeer. — Thriftlessness  — Old  charters. — Laws. — Tribal  justice. 
— Industries. — The  Samoyedes  themselves  to  blame  for  their  failure  to 
compete  with  Zirians  and  Russians. 

We  now  come  to  the  Samoyedes — a  very  different  type. 
Some  ethnographical  authorities  suppose  that  the  Samoyedes 
belong  to  the  Mongolian  race,  and  that  they  came  origin- 

1  Author’s  note. — Authorities  :  (1)  Appendices  to  the  Official  Reports  of  the 
Governor  of  Archangel.  (2)  Reports  of  the  Archangel  Statistical  Committee. 
(3)  “  The  Samoyedes  of  Mezen.” — “Journal  of  the  Imperial  Geographical 
Society,”  1855.  (4)  Fisher’s  “History  of  Siberia.”  (5)  Yadrintseff’s  Aliens  of 
Siberia.”  (6)  Ephimeuko’s  “Popular  Judicial  Customs.”  (7)  SniegirefTs  “Report 
of  a  trip  to  the  tundra  of  Mezen,  1892 — 1893.”  (8)  Tanphilieff’s  “In  the 
Tundras  of  the  Timanski  Samoyedes,”  1892.  (9)  Latkin’s  “The  Samoyedes.” — 
“Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  for  1844.” 
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ally  from  the  sources  of  the  Yenisei,  whence,  migrating 
northwards,  some  of  them  made  their  way  to  the  west  of 
the  Urals,  allured  by  its  splendid  reindeer  pastures,  and 
thus  formed  the  group  of  the  Samoyedes  of  Archangel  who 
now  roam  the  tundras  of  Mezen  and  the  Petchora.  When 
this  movement  took  place  is  unknown,  and,  indeed,  historical 
data  in  general  with  regard  to  the  Samoyedes  of  Archangel 
are  extremely  meagre.  We  only  know  that  in  the  Xlth 
century  they  paid  tribute  to  the  Novgorodians.  The  whole 
series  of  campaigns  which,  according  to  the  old  chronicles, 
were  undertaken  by  the  troops  of  Novgorod  in  the  Petchora 
and  Yugra  territories,  favour  the  belief  that  these  aliens 
were  at  that  period  a  warlike  race.  The  annalists  cite  more 
than  one  of  these  campaigns,  the  issue  of  which  was 
unfavourable  to  the  Novgorodians.  In  the  XVth  century, 
losing  its  independence,  the  regions  of  the  Petchora  and 
the  Dwina  were  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Princes  of 
Moscow,  whose  vassals  the  Samoyedes  who  peopled  the 
banks  of  these  rivers,  became.  For  awhile,  with  the  aid 
of  the  trans-Ural  tribes,  they  struggled  to  regain  their 
freedom,  but  the  erection,  in  1499,  of  the  Citadel  of 
Pustozersk  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  their  hopes  of 
independence. 

The  name  of  Samoyede  or  Samoyad  was  familiar  to  the 
Russians  even  in  the  Xlth  century.  Many  are  the  interpret¬ 
ations  of  this  word.  Some  derive  it  from  sam  yedin  (himself 
alone),  the  literal  Russian  translation  of  the  Samoyede 
hassovo,  or  man  dwelling  apart ;  others,  however,  trace  the 
root  of  the  term  in  the  Lapp  word  Same.  Laplanders  call 
themselves  Same  or  Sambe,  and  their  country  Sameyadna. 

The  ancients  conceived  the  Lapps  and  Samoyedes,  living, 
as  they  did,  in  close  proximity  with  each  other,  to  be  one 
and  the  same  people.  Most  students  of  Samoyede  life  have 
adopted  this  last  interpretation  as  extremely  plausible.  In 
any  case,  whatever  be  the  derivation  of  their  name,  there 
are  no  grounds  for  associating  the  Samoyedes  with  canni- 
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balism.  Some  of  the  latter,  when  referring  to  themselves, 
make  use  of  the  word  nienetz,  while  others  employ  the 
term  hassovo  (man) ;  nor,  among  the  names  they  have 
received  from  neighbouring  races,  is  there  a  single  one 
that  in  the  least  corresponds  to  the  Russian  word  Samoyede, 
which  some  would  derive  from  its  apparent  signification  of 
self-eater. 

From  certain  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  Samoyede 
tongue,  and  from  anthropological  indications — the  coarse, 
straight  and  glossy  black  hair,  the  sallow  skin,  the  narrow 
oblique  eyes,  prominent  cheek-bones,  and  flat  nose — most 
ethnographical  students  (among  them  Kastren,  Howard, 
and  others)  have  ranked  the  Samoyedes  as  a  distinct  group, 
lying  midway  between  the  Mongols  and  the  Finns.  Mr.  M. 
N.  Yadintseff,  the  investigator  of  the  alien  races  of  Siberia, 
ascribes  the  Samoyedes,  together  with  the  Ostiaks  and 
other  kindred  tribes  of  the  Yenisei,  to  the  distinct  family 
of  Sayantsi,  adding:  “among  these  tribes,  in  my  opinion, 
we  find  the  transition-stages  between  the  Mongol  pure  and 
the  Finn.” 

The  territory  now  occupied  by  the  Samoyedes  of  the 
province  of  Archangel  is  divided  into  three  zemlias  (z.  e. 
lands)  or  tundras  (mossy  wilds) :  the  Bolshaia  zemlia  (Great 
land)  or  Bolshezemelskaia  tundra, — in  Samoyede,  Aarka  ja; 
the  Timanskaia  tundra  or  Malaia  zemlia  (Little  land) — in 
one  word  Malozemelskaid — which  the  Samoyedes  call 
Nuda  ja,  i.  e.  midlands;  and  the  Kaninskaia  tundra  (from 
Cape  Kanin),  known  to  the  Samoyedes  as  Sale  ja  or  Cape- 
land.  For  the  purpose  of  registration  for  the  payment  of 
of  their  yassak,  or  tribute,  the  Samoyedes  are  grouped  into 
four  separate  centres,  viz.,  Pustozersk,  Ust-Tsilma,  Ishma 
and  Mezen. 

Of  all  the  stranger-races  of  this  province,  the  Samoyedes 
are  by  far  the  most  addicted  to  a  nomadic  mode  of  life, 
and  have  clung,  more  than  any  other,  to  their  generic 
characteristics,  particularly  the  more  remote  Samoyedes  of 
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the  Bolshezemelskaia  tundra.  These  generic  characteristics 
of  the  Samoyedes  of  both  the  Kaninskaia  and  Malozemel- 
skaia  tundras  have  already  sensibly  begun  to  decline,  though 
they  can  still  recall  the  descent  of  certain  distinctive  fami¬ 
lies  from  some  particular  stock  or  other.  It  is  not  known 
precisely  into  how  many  groups  the  Samoyede  tribe  has 
been  sub-divided.  Islavin,  the  Archimandrite  Benjamin 
and  others,  alluding  only  to  the  Samoyedes  of  Archangel, 
cite  among  others  the  following:  the  Tuizi,  Logai,  Tar- 
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barey,  Vuiuchy,  Hatanzey,  Valey,  Pirirki,  Apichini,  and 
the  Vaniuta. 

Till  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  the  Samoyedes  were  followers  of 
Shamanism,  believing  in  a  Supreme  Being  (Num),  the  devil 
(Aa),  spirits  (tadebtsi)  and  household  gods  (hegi).  Num  was 
the  Supreme  Being  who  created  and  dominated  the  universe. 
He  dwelt  in  the  expanse,  and  scattered  at  will  thunder, 
lightning,  rain,  snow  and  tempest.  The  Samoyedes  saw  his 
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embodiment  in  the  sun,  stars,  and  sea,  and,  in  general,  in 
all  the  phenomena  of  Nature. 

The  Samoyede’s  gloomy  view  of  life  and  mankind  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  his  gods.  The  earth  and  all  humankind  in 
general,  in  his  idea,  were  so  unclean  that  Num  would  not 
so  much  as  glance  at  them.  Nevertheless,  the  good  man 
would  get  his  reward  on  earth,  Num  endowing  him  with 
reindeer,  foxes,  and  every  kind  of  wealth ;  while  the  evil¬ 
doer  would  drag  on  his  days  in  poverty.  They  evidently 
had  no  notion  of  a  future  life.  They  considered  their  Devil 
Aa  as  an  Evil  Spirit,  who  had  to  be  continually  propitiated 
by  offerings  of  deer  and  dogs.  In  addition  to  the  devil, 
the  Samoyede  mythology  comprised  a  whole  series  of  other 
deities  subservient  to  Num.  These  were  the  tadebtsi,  or 
crafty  and  evil  spirits.  Their  number  was  indefinite,  and 
they  were  ever  on  the  watch  to  harm  mankind,  Num  not¬ 
withstanding.  These  spirits  were  somewhat  the  same  as  the 
hegi,  (household  gods)  to  whom  the  Samoyedes  unbosomed 
themselves  and  turned  for  help  in  all  their  undertakings, 
especially  in  their  hunting  excursions.  Hut  the  hegi  and 
tadebtsi  differed  in  this,  that  while  everyone  was  free  to 
invoke  the  former,  the  latter  could  only  be  approached 
through  the  mediation  of  the  priests  or  tadebeys.  There 
were  two  kinds  of  hegi :  the  artificial  and  the  natural.  The 
former,  in  the  shape  of  rude  likenesses  of  man,  were  the 
handiwork  of  the  Samoyedes  themselves,  whereas  the  latter 
consisted  of  fragments  of  rock,  wood,  or  other  natural 
objects  found  by  the  Samoyedes  in  the  tundra.  When 
coming  across  a  curiosity  of  this  sort  among  the  mosses  of 
the  tundra ,  the  Samoyedes  would  deck  it  all  over  with 
many-coloured  rags,  and  drag  it  about  with  them  wherever 
they  might  be  going,  in  special  sleighs  of  small  size.  But 
there  were  other  hegi  as  well,  belonging  to  the  tribe  as  a 
whole,  and  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fishing  centres, 
or  other  sites  where  Samoyedes  were  gathered  together  for 
fishing  or  hunting.  These  usually  consisted  of  crags  and 
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stones,  fashioned  to  represent  the  human  figure.  Still 
another  kind,  carved  on  the  same  model  as  these  koomirs, 
or  idols,  were  the  siadei,  big  and  little  gods  cut  out 
of  wood.  A  group  of  these  wooden  siadei  was  discover¬ 
ed  in  1856  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island  of  Vai- 
gatch,  and,  close  beside  them,  the  figures  of  two  of  the 
principal  Samoyede  idols,  Viesako  (the  old  man)  and  Ha- 
dako  (the  grandmother).  Diminutive  siadei  were  set  up, 
too,  in  the  most  likely  hunting  localities,  especially  by  the 
holes  of  the  red  and  Arctic  fox  (Canis  vulpes  L.  and  Canis 
lagopus  L.). 

When  supplicating  his  gods  the  Samoyede  invariably 
laid  sacrificial  offerings  at  their  feet.  If  merely  imploring 
good  luck  for  some  hunting  expedition  or  other,  then 
anyone  could  bring  these  offerings  himself,  but  on  more 
important  occasions  the  aid  of  the  tadebey  had  to  be  in¬ 
voked.  The  tadebey  of  the  Samoyedes  played  the  role 
of  a  juggler,  and,  in  himself,  was  a  personage  of  little 
or  no  consequence.  All  his  importance  sprang  from  his 
being  able  to  commune  with  the  sly  and  crafty  tadebtsi, 
who,  on  their  part,  used  only  to  sneer  at  the  old  tadebey, 
and  perplex  him  with  false  apothegms.  Bodily  strength, 
good  health,  and  dexterity  were  his  chief  merits,  and  he 
needed  all  these  qualities  when  invoking  or  casting  out 
spirits  by  hacking  at  himself  with  a  knife  or  other  sharp 
instrument.  But  it  was  on  the  sacrifices  that  he  endeav¬ 
oured  to  display  his  powers  to  the  full,  despatching  the 
victim  with  amazing  rapidity,  but  careful  to  allot  to 
the  divinity  as  its  share  the  most  miserly  morsel  imagin¬ 
able.  Very  little  is  known  as  to  the  origin  of  the  tade- 
beys.  It  was  an  hereditary  office,  so  that  even  from  child¬ 
hood  the  youthful  tadebey  dedicated  himself  to  that 
province  of  the  occult  which  was  afterwards  to  become 
his  calling.  Devoted  to  his  art,  the  tadebey  always  went 
about  in  a  distinctive  shammy-leather  shirt,  decked  with 
strips  of  red  cloth  and  metal  trinkets,  and  carrying  a 
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reindeer-skin  tambourine  encircled  with  rattles.  The  shrill 
tones  given  out  by  this  instrument  would  gradually  kindle 
his  enthusiasm,  and  rouse  the  tadebtsi  at  the  same 
time,  the  latter  being  constantly  in  a  state  of  profound 
slumber. 

When  about  to  speak  with  them,  the  tadebey  would 
begin  by  gently  tapping  his  tambourine  with  a  little  wooden 
drum-stick,  and  then,  after  heating  the  skin  of  his  instru¬ 
ment  to  tighten  it,  and  make  it  beat  a  still  more  piercing 
tone,  would  gradually  increase  the  notes  to  their  loudest, 
harshest  pitch,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  low  drawled- 
out  song.  When,  as  he  imagined,  the  tadebtsi  had  had 
time  to  wake  up  and  show  themselves,  he  would  stop 
playing  and  begin  a  pretended  dialogue  with  them,  and 
then  communicate  to  his  listeners  the  issue  of  the  oracle, 
which  usually  consisted  of  injunctions  to  present  sacrificial 
offerings  to  Num  or  to  the  devil,  or  even  to  the  tadebtsi 
themselves.  To  Num  himself,  a  white  reindeer  was  gener¬ 
ally  sacrificed  on  the  peak  of  some  high  hill ;  while  the 
other  spirits  could  be  appeased  by  the  killing  of  a  dog. 
The  whole  ceremony  of  expiation  consisted  merely  in 
strangling,  or  otherwise  slaughtering  the  victim,  hanging 
its  head  upon  a  pole,  and  eating  the  raw  flesh  of  the  body 
then  and  there. 

The  Samoyedes  had  no  particular  temple  or  idol-sanc¬ 
tuary  for  the  regular  celebration  of  their  rites,  but  usually 
resorted  to  certain  well-known  sites,  on  hills,  or  in  other 
localities,  abounding  with  wild  beasts  and  reindeer,— as,  for 
instance,  the  island  of  Vaigatch,  the  grove  of  Kuzmin  near 
Mezen,  etc. 

The  code  of  moral  precepts  in  vogue  among  the  heathen 
Samoyedes,  according  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
their  former  ways,  was  in  many  respects  in  conformity 
with  the  teachings  of  Christianity.  Theft,  insult,  murder, 
pride  and  excess  were  condemned ;  while  people  were 
strictly  enjoined  to  reverence  their  gods,  to  honour  their 
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parents  and  elders,  to  provide  for  their  families,  to  succour 
the  needy,  and  so  on.  Even  before  their  total  conversion 
they  had  already  adopted,  thanks  to  their  constant  inter¬ 
course  with  Russians,  some  of  the  beliefs  of  Christianity. 
The  Archimandrite  Benjamin,  among  others,  observes  that 
St.  Nicholas,  the  wonder-worker,  had  long  been  held  in 
particular  veneration  by  them.  One  of  their  general  pre¬ 
cepts  dates  from  very  ancient  times :  “  Honour  the  great 
Nicholas,  and  fulfil  the  vow  thou  madest  to  Nicholas  the 
servant  of  God.” 

The  first  serious  steps  towards  the  overthrow  of  heathen¬ 
ism  among  the  Samoyedes  were  taken  in  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century.  In  1822,  on  some  of  the  Samoyedes 
of  the  Kaninskaia  tundra  themselves  expressing  the  desire 
to  be  baptized,  a  special  mission,  under  the  guidance  of 
Benjamin,  Archimandrite  of  Sii,  was  entrusted  with  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  race.  The  Archimandrite  began 
his  labours  in  the  parish  of  Pustozersk,  lying  by  the  delta 
of  the  Petchora,  the  business  centre  of  most  of  the  elder 
and  more  influential  of  the  Samoyedes  of  the  Bolshezemel- 
skaia  tundra.  In  spite  of  their  limited  numbers,  the  mission¬ 
aries  succeeded  in  six  years  in  bringing  3,000  men  from 
the  various  tundras  within  the  fold  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 
Most  of  these  belonged  to  the  Kaninskaia  and  Timanskaia 
tundras ,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  Russian  tongue,  and  more  frequently  brought  into 
communication  with  Russians.  The  Bolshezemelski  Samo¬ 
yedes,  ignorant  of  our  language,  and  dwelling  as  they  do 
in  the  recesses  of  the  remoter  tundras,  are  loth  even  now 
to  break  away  from  their  ancient  religion.  At  present, 
although  no  heathens  are  officially  recognised  as  existing 
among  the  Samoyedes  of  this  province,  some  of  them,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  well-known  ethnographical  authority,  Mr  S.  V. 
Maximoff,  “  outwardly  carry  a  cross  to  deceive  the  author¬ 
ities,  but  at  the  same  time  conceal  little  wooden  images 
of  their  gods  within  their  bosoms.”  The  survival  of  heathen 
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tradition,  though  somewhat  changing  in  aspect  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  may  be  explained  mainly  by  the 
roving  life  the  Samoyedes  lead  in  the  lonely  tundra ,  and 
by  the  absence  of  all  administrative  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  population.  There  is  much  in  the  character  of 
the  Samoyedes  which  bears  a  close  affinity  to  that  of  the 
Finns.  Like  the  latter,  they  are  suspicious,  reserved  and 
self-willed,  slow  to  take  up  a  new  idea,  though  firm  in  carry¬ 
ing  it  out  when  once  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
constant  readiness  to  be  of  service  or  help  to  their  kins¬ 
men  or  friends,  and  their  adherence  to  their  given  word, 
are  good  traits  in  their  character.  A  nomadic  condition  of 
existence  is  imposed  on  them,  chiefly  by  the  necessity  of 
changing  the  feeding  grounds  of  their  deer.  With  a  herd, 
say  of  from  40  to  5°  head,  the  Samoyede  will  roam  over 
his  tundra.  It  takes  a  great  deal  to  persuade  him  to  settle 
on  any  given  spot.  Should  he  have  but  half  a  dozen  head 
of  reindeer,  or  even  none  at  all,  off  he  goes  to  some  rich 
relative,  or  to  some  Zirian,  and  looks  after  his  herd  as 
a  hired  servant.  Nothing,  then,  but  the  absolute  inability 
to  attach  himself  to  one  herd  or  another,  it  matters  little 
which, — will  compel  him  to  settle  down  to  a  fixed  mode  of 
life;  and  this,  notwithstanding  there  are  now  some  1,500 
Samoyedes  who  have,  so  to  speak,  half  settled  down  in 
some  capacity  or  other.  The  largest  of  these  settlements  is 
that  of  Koshra — at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name  — 
founded  in  the  thirties  by  missionaries  of  the  Greek  Church. 
Islavin,  who  visited  this  settlement  in  1842,  found  12  log- 
huts  there,  whereas  in  1892,  according  to  Sniegireff,  it 
consisted  of  38  well-built  houses,  with  a  population  of  230 
souls.  The  inhabitants  are  occupied  partly  in  the  fisheries 
of  the  River  Koshra,  partly  in  agricultural  pursuits,  mainly 
consisting  of  barley  growing,  but  partly  in  cattle  raising. 
The  external  view  of  the  settlement  is  extremely  gratify¬ 
ing,  excelling  in  tidiness  even  the  Russian  and  Zirian 
homesteads  of  the  district.  They  have  a  church  and  school 
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at  Ust-Koshva.  The  remaining  Samoyede  settlements  are 
scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  tundras,  and,  as  a  rule, 
consist  merely  of  detached  log-huts,  or  perhaps  groups  of 
two  or  three  together  in  one  courtyard. 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  souls  were  living  in  huts 
of  this  description  in  1892,  thirty  families  being  engaged 
in  agriculture,  cattle-raising,  and  fishing,  and  twenty  in  fish¬ 
ing  alone.  The  former  had  in  their  possession  1  to  2 
houses,  1  to  3  cows,  and  1  to  10  sheep  per  homestead; 
they  sowed  from  3  to  18  poods,  or  from  109  to  655  lbs. 
of  grain  per  household,  and  in  general  lived  much  more 
comfortably  than  other  families  subsisting  only  on  the 
earnings  of  the  fisheries.  The  rest  of  the  Samoyedes  who 
have  settled  down,  live  in  Russian  or  Zirian  villages  with¬ 
out  any  regular  occupations.  Most  of  them  are  idle  vagrants, 
unaccustomed  to  regular  work,  and  living  on  the  charity 
of  others.  The  remaining  Samoyedes  of  this  province  still 
lead  a  nomad  life,  roaming  the  tundras  in  all  directions,  in 
charge  of  their  own  or  their  masters’  herds,  and  camping 
out  in  their  chooms. 

The  Samoyede  choom  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  tent, 
with  several  long  poles  driven  into  the  ground  in  cuniform 
fashion,  and  overlaid  in  summer  with  birch-bark  and  brush¬ 
wood,  and  in  winter  with  reindeer  furs.  Two  openings — one 
at  the  side,  the  other  at  the  top  —  serve,  the  former  as  a  door¬ 
way,  the  latter  an  escape  for  the  smoke.  In  the  middle  of 
the  choom  is  a  sheet  of  iron  used  as  a  fire-hearth  for 
warming  and  cooking  purposes.  Their  food  for  the  most 
part  consists  of  fish,  and  the  flesh  and  fat  of  deer  and 
marine  animals.  They  consume  extremely  little  bread. 
What  bread  they  do  eat  is  kneaded  with  water,  baked,  or 
rather  roasted,  over  the  fire,  on  something  resembling  the 
Lapp  reska,  and  is  sometimes  mixed  up  with  fish  or 
meat.  The  Samoyede  is  anything  but  squeamish  about 
his  victuals,  looking  more  to  quantity  than  quality,  and 
gorging  himself  often  enough  with  half-putrid  meat. 
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When  his  larder  is  full,  he  eats  largely  and  voraciously, 
but  is  capable  of  fasting  for  days  at  a  time  when  his  stock 
runs  low. 

The  dress  of  the  Samoyede  consists  of  a  malitsa  made 
of  reindeer  skins,  with  the  fur  inside ;  or  of  a  sovik  of  the 
same  material,  with  the  fur  outside.  This  costume  reminds 
one  of  a  sack  with  sleeves,  the  Samoyede  being  buried  in 
it  from  head  to  foot.  His  legs  and  feet  are  wrapped  up 
in  luipti  and  pimi — stockings  and  long  boots  made  of  deer¬ 
skin.  The  women  differ  little  from  the  men  in  the  cut  of 
their  dress,  the  only  distinguishing  features  being  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  braids  and  trimmings  of  vari-coloured  cloth,  which 
give  a  motley  brilliancy  to  their  attire.  The  only  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  male  dress  is  a  belt  of  thongs,  strung  with 
metal  buttons. 

The  entire  management  of  the  household  property  of  a 
Samoyede  family  falls  on  the  woman  or  inka.  While  her 
lord  is  away  tending  his  deer,  fishing,  hunting,  or  selling 
his  goods,  she  spends  most  of  her  time  in  the  choom,  look¬ 
ing  after  everything.  Each  time  the  camp  is  moved  she 
must  remove  and  re-pitch  the  choom  in  its  new  place.  She 
has  the  food,  too,  to  dress,  the  firewood  to  chop  up,  the 
fire  to  make,  the  water  to  get  and,  in  her  leisure  mo¬ 
ments,  to  sew  up  the  reindeer  furs  into  clothing  and  covers 
for  the  choom.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  important  part 
she  plays  in  the  Samoyede  menage ,  she  is  held  in  no 
esteem  whatever  by  her  lord  and  master,  but  rather  looked 
upon  as  an  unclean  creature  of  the  lower  order.  Thus,  in 
olden  times,  for  instance,  she  could  take  no  part  in  the 
sacrificial  rites,  nor  was  she  allowed  to  partake  of  food 
that  had  been,  so  to  speak,  consecrated,  or  to  approach 
any  of  the  gods.  The  utmost  grace  vouchsafed  to  her  was 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  bear — the  holy  animal  of  the  Samo- 
yedes- — and  to  pass  through  the  sacred  fire.  She  may  take 
no  part  in  the  feasts  of  the  men,  but  has  to  be  content 
with  their  leavings.  Her  position,  in  general,  in  the  Samo- 
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yede  household  is  extremely  painful  and  debasing.  But 
she  is  inured  to  her  lot,  and  is,  in  consequence,  a  stranger 
to  any  idea  of  a  brighter  life. 

This  despotic  system  of  living  does  not,  however,  extend 
to  the  general  intercourse  of  the  Samoyedes  one  with  the 
other.  Among  themselves  and  their  neighbours  they  are 
sociable,  friendly  and  frank.  Unfortunately,  under  the  evil 
influence  of  drink,  which  is  most  prevalent  among  them, 
several  deplorable  habits  have  become  common — such  as 
swindling,  and  a  general  tendency  to  double-dealing,  etc. 
The  crime  most  developed  among  them  is  deer-stealing, 
and,  oftener  than  otherwise,  it  is  the  keeper  who  robs  his 
master. 

A  conviction,  originating  in  literary  circles  and  spreading 
to  government  spheres,  has  lately  sprung  up,  that  the 
Samoyedes  are  unfit  for  civilized  life,  or  incapable  of  as¬ 
similating  its  lessons,  and  that,  consequently,  in  proportion 
as  the  Russians  and  Zirians  penetrate  into  the  tundras,  the 
tribe  must  gradually  die  out. 

This  idea,  I  cannot  but  imagine,  is  founded  on  such 
theoretic  considerations  as  the  following, — viz.,  that  the 
Samoyede,  unwillingly  and  only  as  a  last  resource  set¬ 
tling  down  to  a  stationary  life,  will  be  compelled,  in  the 
eyes  of  civilized  man,  to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence 
amid  the  immediate  setting  of  his  own  immemorial  sur¬ 
roundings,  his  own  hygienic  conditions,  system  of  life, 
and  considerable  mortality  at  times  from  epidemic  diseases. 
A  correct  judgment  on  this  question  can  only  be  formed 
on  the  basis  of  more  or  less  positive  statistical  data. 
Unfortunately,  the  official  information  available  embraces 
too  brief  a  period,  nor  can  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  for 
former  years  be  absolutely'  relied  upon,  as  it  is  only  of 
late  years  that  any  sort  of  census  of  the  Samoyedes  has 
been  taken. 

The  following  figures,  representing  the  numbers  of  the 
Samoyedes  from  1844  to  recent  times,  are  derived  from 
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the  Reports  of  the  Archangel  Government  Statistical  Com¬ 
mittee  : 


Year. 

Source  of  information. 

Population. 

1844 

Stuckenberg’s  “Description  oft  he  Province  of 

Archangel.” . 

5)540 

1847 

Guide  to  the  Province  of  Archangel  for  1850. 

5)557 

1848 

«  55  55  V>  55  55  55 

5,752 

1850 

11  11  11  11  11  11  11  j852- 

5,746 

1857 

Stuckenberg . 

5,893 

1857 

“Archangel  Magazine.” . 

5,938 

1863 

“Note-Book  for  1864.” . 

6,701 

1864 

55  55  55  »5  . 

5.668 

1873 

“Guide-Book  for  1875.” .  .  . 

6,050 

1879 

Report  of  the  Statistical  Committee  .... 

5,598 

1880 

55  55  55  55  5?  .... 

5,598 

1882 

55  55  5?  55  55  .... 

5,994 

1SS5 

55  55  55  55  55  .... 

5,555 

1886 

55  55  55  55  55  .... 

6,257 

ON 

00 

00 

55  55  55  55  55  .... 

5,424 

1890 

55  55  55  55  55  .... 

5,400 

1891 

,,  verified  by  Mr.  Sniegireff . 

5,38o 

1892 

55  55  5*  55  *5  . 

5,38o 

c*> 

VO 

Gj 

„  of  the  Statistical  Committee  .... 

5,466 

1894 

55  55  55  55  55  .... 

7,049 

1895 

55  55  55  55  55  .... 

6,858 

1896 

55  55  55  55  55  .... 

6,748 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  these  returns,  as  shown 
by  the  considerable  and  altogether  inexplicable  fluctuations, 
do  not  represent  with  any  accuracy  the  actual  Samoyede 
population  for  each  year,  they  nevertheless  enable  us  to 
form  a  more  or  less  trustworthy  idea  of  the  variation  during 
the  last  fifty  years. 

Even  allowing  that  the  lists  for  1844  were  not  quite  com¬ 
plete,  we  see  that  the  figures  show  no  falling  off  during 
these  last  fifty  years.  And  then,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
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of  the  fact  that  the  Samoyedes,  however  slowly,  still  do  to 
some  extent  intermingle  with  their  neighbours,  the  Zirians 
and  Russians,  and,  getting  incorporated  with  Russian  pa¬ 
rishes,  cease  to  add  to  the  general  muster-roll  of  their 
race.  Were  the  Samoyedes  in  reality  dying  out,  the  above 
figures  would  obviously  have  to  be  largely  discounted  or 
set  aside  altogether,  as  though  they  do  not  exactly  point 
to  the  growth  of  the  race,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  by 
no  means  bear  out  the  theory  of  its  coming  extinction 
under  the  influence  of  the  economic  and  social  conditions, 
supposed  to  weigh  so  heavily  on  its  continued  existence. 

The  feeding  and  breeding  of  reindeer,  the  chase  after 
marine  animals,  the  spoils  of  the  forests,  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes, — in  a  word,  all  the  most  important  offshoots  of  the 
industries  of  the  North,  constitute  the  chief  sources  of  the 
material  well-being  of  the  Samoyede.  The  natural  riches 
of  the  tundra  and  the  sea,  even  without  the  display  of  any 
extraordinary  energy  on  his  part,  should  be  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  supply  him  with  an  ample  income.  Moreover, 
as  the  primitive  inhabitant  of  the  tundra ,  he  is  far  better 
acquainted  than  anyone  else  with  the  requirements  of  the 
seasons,  the  distinctive  features  of  each  locality,  and  the 
characteristics  of  his  prey.  The  want  of  roads  or  communi¬ 
cations  of  any  kind  does  not  exert  the  same  fatal  influence 
here  as  over  other  thinly  populated  districts,  for  the  Sa¬ 
moyede  has  an  excellent  means  of  transport  ever  at  hand, 
his  reindeer-steed,  that  requires  neither  well-laid  roads,  nor 
stations,  nor  even  supplies  of  provender,  finding  its  own 
food  all  the  year  round,  and  asking  nothing  from  its  master 
except  shelter  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  And  yet, 
with  all  these  advantages  in  his  favour,  the  economic  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Samoyede  is  far  from  enviable. 

Thanks  to  his  indifference  and  thriftlessness,  with  nothing 
whatever  put  by,  once  he  loses  his  herd  of  reindeer  the 
Samoyede  seldom  falls  on  his  feet  again,  for  without  his 
deer  he  is  a  beggar,  who  can  put  his  hand  to  nothing, 
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and  can  only  let  himself  out  for  hire  as  herdsman  to  the 
nearest  Zirian  or  Russian.  But  in  truth  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  him  whether  the  deer  he  pastures  are  his 
own  or  someone  else’s.  He  is  in  his  element  wandering 
over  the  tundra ,  fishing  or  hunting,  sated  with  food,  and 
well  cared  for  by  his  employer.  He  is  much  valued,  of 
course,  as  a  herdsman,  for  there  is  none  better  than  the 
Samoyede  in  this  capacity, — it  is  his  own  special  calling 
by  the  traditions  and  customs  of  centuries. 

Now  take  the  case  of  the  Zirian  and  you  see  a  very 
different  picture!  For  him  reindeer  breeding  is  a  pursuit 
which  is  to  provide  him  with  an  income.  We  have  already 
seen  how  the  Zirian  will  make  at  least  a  rouble’s  profit 
out  of  every  head  of  stock  he  possesses,  besides  seeking 
by  all  means  in  his  power  to  augment  his  herd.  Even  the 
Zirians  themselves,  however,  do  not  own  the  fabulously 
enormous  herds  of  10,000  head  and  more,  which,  we  are 
assured,  belonged  at  some  time  or  other  to  the  Samoyedes. 
In  all  the  Petchora  region  we  only  know  of  two  really  big 
herds,  one  consisting  of  6,000  head,  owned  by  a  Samoyede, 
the  other,  numbering  4,000,  belonging  to  a  Zirian.  Herds 
of  over  1,000  head  are  very  scarce,  and  this  is  easy  enough 
to  understand.  It  is  difficult  to  roam  the  tundras  with  a 
larger  number,  and  to  find  food  enough  for  all ;  besides,  a 
large  herd  needs  much  more  looking  after,  while,  in  case  of 
epidemic  disease,  the  loss  is  of  course  correspondingly  great. 
To  form  a  more  or  less  correct  idea  of  the  relative  position 
of  the  Samoyedes  and  Zirians  in  this  connection,  let  us 
turn  to  the  figures  in  our  possession,  though  they  are  not 
quite  complete. 

In  1847,  according  to  Stuckenberg,  the  Samoyedes  had 
95,000  deer.  In  1892,  after  a  whole  series  of  epidemics  of 
murrain  during  the  eighties,  they  owned,  according  to  the 
detailed  investigations  of  Sniegireff,  79,677  head.  We  see, 
then,  that  during  these  50  years  the  number  of  deer  in 
the  hands  of  the  Samoyedes  varied  very  little,  comparatively 
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speaking.  If  we  now  take  into  consideration  that  the  entire 
Samoyede  population  consists  of  1,750  families,  or  about 
7,000  souls,  and  that,  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of 
each  family,  50  head  at  least  are  necessary,  or  87,500  head 
in  all,  we  find  that  the  numbers  owned  by  them  would 
be  perfectly  normal,  were  they  only  distributed  more  or 
less  equably  among  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  deer  of  the  Samoyedes  were  distributed  as  follows : 


Families. 

Owning. 

Total  head. 

439 

....  1  to  50  head  .... 

11,300 

125 

....  51  „  100  „  .... 

8,300 

53 

....  IOI  „  200  „  .... 

41 

....  201  „  500  „  .... 

19 

....  501  „  1,000  „  .... 

.  .  60,077 

8 

....  1,001  „  2,000  „  .... 

I 

686 

Owning  .... 

79,677 

We  see  from  this  statement  that  60,000,  or  the  majority 
of  the  deer,  are  in  the  hands  of  122  of  the  larger  owners, 
while  the  remaining  564  families  have  a  total  of  20,000 
head,  or  an  average  of  35  per  family.  A  certain  proportion 
of  these  564  families  annually  lose,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  the  last  dozen  of  their  stock,  and  thus  join  the 
ranks  of  the  indigent.  They  usually  club  together  in 
groups  of  two  or  three  families,  wandering  about  the 
tundras  till  they  have  eaten  up  the  last  head  of  their  stock. 

Turning  to  the  Zirians,  we  find  a  very  different  state  of 
affairs.  According  to  Islavin,  so  far  back  as  1842  there 
were  244  owners  with  120,470  head  among  the  Zirians  of 
the  parish  district  of  Mokcha,  while  in  1 892  Sniegireff 
counted  739  owners  with  207,115  head  in  the  three  Zirian 
parishes  of  Mokcha,  Krasnobor  and  Ust-Koshva. 
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The  deer  belonging  to  the  Zirians,  in  general,  were 
distributed  as  follows : 


Families. 

Owning. 

Total  head. 

246 

....  1  to  50  head  .... 

129 

....  51  „  100  „  .  .  .  . 

245 

....  101  „  5°°  n  •  •  •  • 

.  .  .  207,115 

82 

....  501  „  1,000  „  .... 

36 

.  .  ,  .  I  ^00 1  2nOOO  ^  .  ,  .  . 

I 

739 

Owning  .... 

207,115 

As  mentioned  above,  the  Zirians,  too,  have  long  been 
engaged  in  reindeer  rearing.  But  even  as  far  back  as  the 
XVIth  century  we  have  information  of  the  movements  of  the 
Russians  and  Zirians  in  the  tundras,  and  even  then  the 
Samoyedes  were  complaining  to  the  Tsars  of  Moscow  about 
the  outrages  of  the  Zirians.  A  charter  of  Ivan  IV,  dated 
April  15,  1545,  granted  the  rights  of  fishing  and  hunting, 
“as  of  old”,  to  the  Samoyedes  of  the  Kaninskaia  and 
Timanskaia  tundras.  This  charter  did  not  interdict  the 
right  of  entry  into  the  tundras  to  Zirians  and  Russians, 
but  simply  forbade  the  latter  depriving  the  Samoyedes  of 
the  fishing  or  hunting  grounds  occupied  by  them.  So  that, 
even  of  old,  Russians  and  Zirians  did,  in  fact,  make  use 
of  the  tundras,  both  for  pasturing  their  deer  and  for  hunting 
or  fishing,  leaving,  thus,  not  angible  ground  for  recognising 
any  exclusive  rights  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  Samoyedes, 
as  their  advocates  would  seem  to  infer.  How  then  can  we 
be  expected  to  turn  out  over  20,000  Zirians,  with  more 
than  200,000  head  of  deer,  who  have  lived  for  several 
centuries  now  in  the  tundras,  of  which,  indeed,  they  form 
the  vital  motive  power, — simply  to  please  a  little  group  of 
Samoyedes,  roaming  improvidently  over  them? 
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Many  have  contended,  among  other  things,  that  the  tundras 
should  be  restricted  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Samoyedes, 
to  prevent  the  pastures  being  destroyed  by  too  great  a  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  stock,  leading  inevitably  to  the  final  extinction 
of  the  Samoyede  race.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  Sniegireff  prove  that,  during  the  course  of  a  year, 
four  or  five  deer  could  graze  on  one  square  verst  of  average 
quality  of  the  tundra  pastures  without  exhausting  it,  and, 
consequently,  the  Archangel  tundras ,  covering  a  surface  of 
about  25,000  square  versts,  could  easily  feed  up  to  a  million 
head,  or  plenty  for  everyone  concerned,  whether  Samoyede, 
Russian  or  Zirian.  Herds  of  500  head,  or  less,  are  usually 
looked  after  by  the  proprietors  themselves,  whereas  those 
exceeding  that  number  are  sub-divided  into  several  herds 
and  handed  over  to  Samoyedes. 

Special  regulations  in  favour  of  the  Samoyedes  were 
passed  in  1835,  probably  owing  to  the  growing  opinion  as 
to  the  necessity  of  protecting  them  against  their  employers. 
By  these  enactments  the  Samoyedes  could  conclude  terms 
of  employment  for  any  period  not  exceeding  one  year. 
Verbal  agreements,  entered  into  merely  on  the  good  faith 
of  the  parties  concerned,  could  not  come  within  the  cogni¬ 
sance  of  any  court,  whether  Samoyede  or  Russian.  Such 
cases  could  only  be  argued  amicably  before  arbitrators, 
whose  decision  was  to  be  considered  final.  If  the  conditions 
of  service  were  in  writing,  accounts  had  to  be  rendered 
annually  between  master  and  man.  If  it  came  out  that  the 
workman  remained  indebted  to  his  employer  for  any  sum 
exceeding  five  roubles,  this  debt  was  to  be  considered  as 
having  arisen  “without  the  permission  of  the  authorities”, 
and  was  therefore,  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  null  and  void. 

This  ordinance  endowed  the  Samoyedes  with  extensive 
rights  in  the  direction  of  self-government.  In  their  own 
internal  affairs  the  Samoyedes  are  governed,  according  to 
the  customs  of  their  tribe,  by  their  own  starshinas,  i.  e. 
mayors  or  elders,  one  of  whom  is  annually  elected  for  each 
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tundra.  The  starshinas  are  the  only  intermediaries  between 
their  own  people  and  the  local  Russian  administrations. 
Once  a  year,  at  a  date  previously  arranged  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  Samoyedes  themselves,  sooglani,  or 
general  assemblies,  are  convened,  in  which  all  their  affairs 
are  threshed  out.  Samoyedes  are  tried  by  the  common 
law  only  for  very  serious  crimes.  All  offences,  including 
theft,  not  coming  under  that  category,  are  settled  according 
to  their  own  customs.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  privileges 
and  immunities,  the  Samoyedes  have  not  been  able  to  con¬ 
solidate  either  their  powers  of  self-government  or  their 
economic  position.  This  incapacity  of  the  Samoyede  is 
apparent,  not  only  in  the  condition  in  which  he  rears  his 
herds,  but  even  in  every  other  branch  of  industry,  whatever 
it  may  be,  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Marine  animal  hunting, 
for  instance,  is  carried  on  over  the  whole  line  of  the  coast 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Mezen  to  Kara,  and  on  the  islands 
of  Vaigatch,  Kolgueff,  Matrieff,  Dolgi  and  Varandey,  where 
walruses  (Trichechus  rosmarus,  L.),  nierpas  or  common  seals 
(Phoca  foetida),  sea-hares  (Phoca  leporina),  bielookhas  (Del- 
phinopterus  leucas),  and  polar  bears  (Ursus  maritimus)  are 
killed.  This  industry  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Samoyedes,  who  frequent  the  coasts  in  the  summer 
with  their  herds,  and  it  depends  solely  on  themselves  to 
derive  every  possible  advantage  from  it. 

But  their  incapacity  to  secure  a  market  for  their  catch 
leads  to  the  whole  of  it  being  delivered  over  to  monopolists 
at  arbitrary  prices.  The  Samoyedes  themselves  rarely  have 
their  own  equipment  of  ships,  tackle,  guns,  etc.  Russian 
dealers  haunt  the  coasts  in  every  direction,  seldom  engaging 
in  the  fisheries  themselves,  but  forming  associations  of 
Samoyedes,  five  to  eight  men  in  each,  providing  them  with 
vessels,  nets,  guns  and  provisions, — in  a  word,  taking  on 
themselves  the  entire  organisation  of  the  fisheries  or  hunts, 
and  receiving  in  return,  of  course,  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
spoils.  The  dealer  then  starts  off,  often  enough  travelling 
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with  the  very  deer  of  the  Samoyede,  for  Mezen,  Pinega, 
or  Pustozersk,  where  he  sells  his  easy  spoil  at  the  prevail¬ 
ing  market  prices.  Why,  then,  do  the  Samoyedes  them¬ 
selves  not  carry  their  own  goods  to  market,  or  at  least 
entrust  them  to  some  of  their  own  people  on  whom  they 
could  rely?  Their  indolence,  the  absence  of  any  kind  of 
more  or  less  regular  business-organisation,  their  incapacity 
to  husband  their  resources,  and  their  total  ignorance  of  their 
own  interests,— these  alone  are  the  causes  of  their  poverty. 


MEZEN  SEAL-FISHERS. 

No  tutelage  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  in  the  form, 
for  instance,  of  the  projected  Samoyede  pristavs  or  in¬ 
spectors,  the  opening  of  Crown  depots  for  providing  the 
Samoyedes  with  household  and  industrial  stores,  or  debar¬ 
ring  all  entry  into  the  tundras  to  Russian  and  Zirians,  will 
cure  them  of  their  inertion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  such 
measures  as  these  would  rather  lead  to  the  conviction  that 
the  Government  is  about  to  feed  and  provide  for  them  on 
its  own  account.  The  highly  successful  results  of  the  Gov- 
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ernment’s  guardianship  of  the  Samoyedes  of  Novaia  Zemlia 
is  not  a  case  to  the  point,  as  the  interference  of  the  author¬ 
ities  in  the  economic  life  of  the  settlers  there  was  called 
for  by  the  peculiar  geographical  position  of  Novaia  Zemlia, 
by  the  absence  of  all  private  competition,  and  by  the 
absolute  necessity  of  providing  the  settlers  with  food,  arms 
and  tackle.  Any  sort  of  supervision  over  the  boundless 
expanse  of  the  tundra  would  be  out  of  the  question,  nor 
could  any  arbitrary  measures  be  taken  to  interfere  with 
the  immemorial  rights  of  its  inhabitants  to  communicate 
freely  one  with  the  other. 

So  long  as  the  Samoyedes  cling  to  their  nomadic  exist¬ 
ence  they  will  never  be  able  to  establish  their  economic 
condition  on  a  secure  or  steady  footing.  Nomads  have 
never  been  known  to  flourish  anywhere,  save  when  living 
at  other  people’s  expense  by  plunder  and  rapine,  and  even 
then  it  was  but  temporary.  When  the  Samoyedes  begin 
to  settle  down  a  little  more,  when  they  enter  into  closer 
relations,  especially  from  a  business  point  of  view,  with 
their  neighbours,  and  when  they  are  made  amenable  to  the 
same  common  administration,  then,  without  any  particular 
protective  enactments,  they  will  understand  how  to  safeguard 
their  own  interests,  and  to  make  full  use  of  the  gifts  of 
nature.  Nor  need  they  in  any  case  abandon  the  rearing  of 
reindeer.  The  Zirians  and  Lapps  are  living  proofs  in  point. 


§  5 


Reindeer-rearing. — Shammy  leather. — Sea  land  other  fisheries.  —  River  Pefchora 
scenery. — Steamboat  services. — Kiiia. — The  church. — Father  Stchekoldin 
and  his  Samoyede  flock. — Game. — An  easy  bag. — Tons  of  willow- 
grouse  wings  for  ladies’  hats. — The  bar  of  the  Petchora. — Steam  yacht 
“  Nordenskjold”. — Navigation  to  the  Petchora. — Benefits  of  the  opening 
up  of  steamer  communications. 


I  have  dwelt  somewhat  fully  on  the  economic  life, 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Zirians  and  Samoyedes,  as 
the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  Petchora  District,  with  their 
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singular  tribal  characteristics  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
rest  of  the  population,  characteristics  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  must  gradually  tone  down  with  the  development 
of  trade  and  industry,  the  improvement  of  roads  and  other 
communications,  the  establishment  of  schools  and  the  spread 
of  the  elements  of  knowledge,  or,  in  a  word,  when  the 
country  emerges  from  the  distinctly  isolated  condition  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  lain,  and  is  fit  to  receive  the  first 
advances  of  civilisation. 

The  natural  riches  of  the  region  promise  well  for  the 
future  development  of  its  powers  of  production.  Its  mineral 
resources  and  wealth  of  timber  are  still  untouched,  while 
the  seal  and  other  sea  and  river  fisheries,  cattle  breeding, 
forest  sport,  and,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  District,  even 
agriculture,  are  susceptible  of  great  expansion.  We  have 
seen  that  reindeer  rearing  in  the  District  has  already  been 
widely  developed.  On  January  I,  1896,  the  District  con¬ 
tained  over  276,000  head  of  deer.  At  the  same  time  the 
vast  expanse  of  meadowland  along  the  Petchora  affords 
good  opportunities  for  stock  raising.  Among  the  settled 
portion  of  the  population  you  will  seldom  come  across  a 
homestead  without  its  horse  or  two,  its  three  or  four  cows, 
and  half  dozen  sheep.  The  totals  for  the  whole  District 
on  January  1,  1898,  were:  horned  cattle  12,000  head, 
horses  8,300,  and  sheep  13,600.  In  1897,  73,200  poods, 
or  23,600  cwt.  of  barley  were  gathered  in. 

In  connection  with  the  increasing  number  of  deer  a  great 
impetus  has  been  given  to  the  manufacture  of  shammy 
leather.  On  January  1,  1896,  there  were  64  manufactories 
in  the  District,  with  an  output  of  the  value  of  245,000 
roubles,  or  £25,789.  The  tanning  and  dressing  processes 
are  simple  in  the  extreme,  requiring  very  trifling  trouble. 
The  operation  is  as  follows :  first  of  all  the  fur  must  be  cut 
off  the  deer-hides  with  sharp  knives,  the  hides  must  then 
be  immersed  for  some  time  in  a  solution  of  lime,  then 
pared  with  double-handled  knives  to  remove  all  traces  of 
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the  lime.  The  hide  thus  cleansed  is  then  steeped  in  train- 
oil,  tawed  in  taw-machines,  then  again  steeped  in  train-oil 
continuously  till  the  shammy  leather  obtains  the  requisite 
smoothness  and  suppleness.  Finally  it  is  dried,  carefully 
washed  over  with  alkaline  lixivium,  then  aired  and  again 
dried.  Sometimes  it  is  hung  up  in  the  sun  to  give  it 
a  white  colour.  The  work  is  done  by  hand  in  small 
factories,  and  usually  by  the  members  of  some  one  family. 
The  necessary  materials,  lime,  train-oil,  cinders  and  fuel, 
are  found  close  at  hand,  and  cost  little,  the  dressing  of  one 
hide  demanding  an  average  outlay  of  7  copeiks  only,  or 
1  \d,  and  the  whole  process  from  25  to  30  copeiks,  or  from 
6d  to  7\d.  The  article  thus  turned  out  fetches  on  an 
average  2  roubles  or  zpy  the  skin. 

The  output  in  1897  of  the  remaining  industries  was  as 
follows:  2,885  marine  animals,  value  8,535  r->  or  -£898; 
salmon  4,110  poods,  or  66  tons,  value  52,380  r.,  or  £5,513; 
river  and  lake  fish  38,770  poods,  or  624  tons,  value  84,700  r., 
or  £8,915.  These  fish  are  mostly  nelma  (Coregonus  leu- 
cichthys,  Pall.),  cheer  (Coregonus  nasutus,  Pall.),  omul  (Core¬ 
gonus  omul,  Pall.),  peled  or  peliad  (Coregonus  pelled,  Pall.), 
and  sig  or  white  fish  (Coregonus  Laveretus,  L.). 

3,200  men  were  engaged  in  1897  in  forest  sport,  killing 
64,170  animals  (mostly  squirrels),  and  89,700  brace  of  game 
(white  willow-grouse  and  hazel-grouse),  worth  37,140  r., 
or  £3,909. 

The  fish  is  bought  up  on  the  spot,  mostly  by  merchants 
of  Cherdin,  who  dispose  of  it  at  Perm  and  along  the  Kama, 
while  game  is  generally  carried  to  the  yarmarka  or  fair 
at  Pinega,  whence  it  is  transported  to  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow  and  Nishni.  It  must  be  understood,  of  course, 
that  from  the  absence  of  railways  and  other  facilities  of 
transport,  and  from  want  of  competition,  the  traders  and 
fishermen  have  to  get  rid  of  their  produce  as  best  they  can 
to  dealers,  who  pay  them  in  kind  on  the  credit  system, 
the  consequence  being  that  the  fishermen  are  completely 
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in  the  hands  of  these  men. — All  these  data  reveal  the  riches 
and  resources  of  this  vast  region,  and  point  to  the  absolute 
necessity  for  connecting  it,  by  improved  roads  and  com¬ 
munications  in  general,  with  Archangel  itself  and  the  other 
markets  of  the  interior.  The  chief  aim  of  my  journey  to 
the  Petchora  was,  as  far  as  possible,  to  solve  the  problem 
of  how  to  give  greater  scope  to  its  development.  The 
steamer  belonging  to  Mr.  Chernik  was  waiting  for  me  at 
Ust-Tsilma.  He  has  two  strong  tugs  of  light  draught  ply¬ 
ing  along  the  Petchora,  which  he  uses  to  convey  from 
the  wharves  of  Yakshinski,  in  the  province  of  Perm,  all 
the  commodities,  mainly  flour,  wines,  spirits,  salt,  sugar, 
etc.,  required  by  the  people  of  the  locality.  At  a  tavern 
at  Ust-Tsilma  we  had  a  choice  of  drinks, — among  others, 
a  fairly  good  red  wine,  some  sherry,  probably  of  Perm 
manufacture,  and  even  some  capital  Seltzer  water  from 
Grake’s  of  Kazan.  There  was  nothing  astonishing  in  com¬ 
ing  across  sherry  and  other  intoxicating  liquors  here,  the 
Zirians  having  a  keen  relish  for  vodka  and  wine.  Their 
choice  depends  on  the  number  of  head  of  deer  the  con¬ 
sumer  possesses.  The  owner  of  less  than  a  thousand  head 
is  content  with  his  vodka ;  another,  having  over  a  thousand, 
will  indulge  in  cognac ;  while  the  lord  of  two  thousand 
considers  it  his  special  duty  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  sherry. 
Fortunately  the  seltzer  was  good,  a  free  use  of  which 
lightened  the  task  of  drinking  the  cognac  or  sherry,  such 
as  they  were.  We  sailed  down  the  river  from  Ust-Tsilma 
to  Kuia,  a  distance  of  280  versts,  or  186  miles,  in  not 
more  than  20  hours.  The  Petchora  at  first  sight,  with  its 
enormous  extent  and  volume  of  water,  fairly  takes  one’s 
breath  away,  but,  once  the  sensation  is  over,  you  become 
painfully  aware  of  the  unsightliness  of  its  banks,  with  their 
wretched  ill-grown  vegetation ;  while  all  around,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  endless  sandbanks,  meadows,  tundras 
and  swamps  present  a  most  depressing  picture  of  unvaried 
and  deadly  desolation. 
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In  time,  when  a  regular  steamboat  service  runs  between 
Archangel  and  the  Petchora,  with  a  connecting  line  up  the 
river  as  well,  the  village  of  Kuia  bids  fair  to  become  a 
considerable  centre  of  traffic  for  the  whole  region.  True, 
it  lies  some  120  versts  from  the  estuary  of  the  river,  but 
sea-going  vessels  have  no  trouble  in  sailing  right  up  to  it. 
At  about  50  versts,  or  33  miles,  from  Kuia  the  river  begins 
to  split  up  into  several  branches,  which,  on  their  part,  are 
continually  breaking  up  into  other  streams,  forming  a 
multitude  of  islands,  and,  taken  all  together,  an  enormous 
delta,  with  over  twenty  waterways  pouring  into  the  ocean. 
The  main  fairway  is  from  20  to  30  feet  deep,  with  only 
an  odd  shoal  or  two  here  and  there,  but,  as  they  are 
indicated  by  neither  buoys  nor  beacons  of  any  kind  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  steer  safely  past  them. 

On  nearing  Kuia  we  saw  the  big  steam-yacht,  “Nordens- 
kjold”,  belonging  to  Sibiriakoff,  the  Siberian  merchant.  The 
owner  himself,  having  left  orders  with  the  captain  to  await 
my  arrival,  and  to  place  the  yacht  at  my  entire  disposal, 
had  started  off  by  boat  along  the  delta  to  Ural,  and  then 
via  the  Obi  to  Siberia,  where  he  had  business  to  attend 
to.  It  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  traversed  this  route. 
Anxious,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  to  join  the 
basins  of  the  Obi  and  the  Petchora,  he  has  built  a  road 
between  the  nearest  tributaries  of  these  rivers,  and,  in  this 
way,  opened  up  a  means  for  the  conveyance  of  various 
articles  of  commerce  between  Siberia  and  the  Petchora. 
In  the  future,  with  the  colonisation  of  the  surrounding  loca 
lity,  the  establishment  of  regular  steamboat  services,  and 
the  opening  up  of  the  country,  this  road  will  be  of  consi¬ 
derable  value,  but  meanwhile  all  our  efforts  must  be  first 
directed  to  connecting  the  Petchora  with  Archangel. 

I  arrived  at  Kuia  about  midnight,  broad  daylight  though 
it  was.  While  the  “  Nordenskjold  ”  was  taking  in  her  cargo, 

I  took  a  stroll  round  the  village  and  had  a  look  at  the 
church.  I  was  very  favourably  impressed  with  it.  The 
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ikonostass  is  covered  with  comparatively  richly-set  ikons  in 
silver  casings.  I  asked  the  priest  how  he  liked  his  life  up 
here,  how  he  bore  the  bleak  climate,  and  if  he  were  content 
with  his  charge,  or  desirous  of  a  move  nearer  to  Archangel. 

“No,”  he  answered;  “I  am  contented  with  my  flock. 
I  have  built  a  school  and  already  have  twenty  adult  scholars, 
among  them  several  Samoyedes,  and  I  should  be  loth  to 
leave  them.” 

One  cannot  but  bow  to  these  good  servants  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  in  the  far  North.  Called  upon  to  spread 
the  light  of  Christian  teaching  among  semi-savage  or  alien 
races,  they,  without  murmur  or  complaint,  submit  to  and 
cheerfully  endure  all  hardships.  We  have  but  to  recall  in 
this  connection  the  figure  of  Father  Jon  on  Novaia  Zemlia, 
amid  his  Samoyede  flock,  Father  Stchekoldin  among  the 
Lapps  of  the  distant  Murman  frontiers,  Father  Kulakoff  in 
his  Petchora  home  at  Kuia,  and  many  another  of  their 
order  whom  I  have  come  across  in  my  journeys  over  the 
tundra  and  forest  wilds  of  this  province. 

Looking  round  the  church  at  Kuia,  I  noticed,  among 
others,  a  tomb  of  white  marble,  a  stone  one  seldom  sees 
in  village  churchyards.  I  was  informed  it  was  ordered  and 
brought  from  Ekaterinburg  by  the  husband  of  a  Samoyede 
woman  named  Hotanzey.  Then,  to  while  away  the  time, 
I  took  a  village  boy  with  me  and  rambled  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  tundra  to  have  a  shot  at  the  white  willow-grouse, 
which,  according  to  my  little  guide,  might  be  found  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  or  so  from  the  village.  And  as  it  turned 
out,  they  flew  up  from  under  my  feet,  almost  at  every 
step  I  took,  and  in  half  an  hour  I  had  bagged  several  dozen 
brace.  The  boy  then  brought  me  another  dozen  or  two 
that  he  had  snared  the  night  before,  all  of  which  were 
wingless. 

“What  do  you  want  for  them?” 

“  Two  copeiks  (%d)  the  pair.” 

“What  did  you  cut  the  wings  off  for?” 
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“  Oh,  they  fetch  more  with  them  on ;  the  wings  are  worth 
more  than  the  birds ;  we  get  3  copeiks  [\d)  a  pair  for  the 
wings  alone.” 

It  seems  that  kuropatkas,  or  willow-grouse,  are  a  mere 
glut  in  the  market  in  summertime,  but  that  their  wings  are 
saleable.  We  brought  back  on  the  “  Nordenskjold  ”  a  cargo 
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of  600  poods,  or  nearly  10  tons,  of  these  wings.  You 
can  imagine  what  a  prodigious  number  of  birds  600  poods 
of  wings  represent !  They  are  exported  from  Archangel  to 
serve  as  trimmings  for  ladies’  hats.  The  white  plumage 
has  this  special  advantage,  among  others,  that  it  can  be 
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dyed  any  colour,  and  in  this  way  be  converted  into  the 
feathers  of  parrots,  or  any  other  birds,  for  selling  purposes. 

Next  day,  the  5/  17th  August,  we  reached  the  bar  of  the 
Petchora,  and  there  met  the  gunboat  “  Bakan”.  Lieut.  Zhdanko 
and  other  officers  were  close  by  in  boats,  taking  soundings 
of  the  channel,  and  in  the  distance  by  Bolvan  Bay  we  des¬ 
cried  the  cruiser  “  Viestnik  ”  and  Antuphieff’s  Pomor  schooner. 
So  that  we  now  had  quite  a  little  flotilla  of  our  own  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Petchora.  After  mutual  greetings  and  con¬ 
gratulations  on  coming  safe  and  sound  to  the  chief  object 
of  our  wanderings,  I  took  some  rest  on  the  cruiser,  before 
examining  the  survey  work  done  by  the  officers  about  the 
delta.  Next  day,  the  6/1 8th  August,  after  taking  leave  of 
my  kind  hosts,  who  were  to  remain  there  some  time  longer 
to  complete  their  hydrographical  works,  I  returned  to  the 
“Nordenskjold”.  Taking  at  first  an  easterly  course,  abreast 
of  Varandey  Island,  to  avoid  a  whole  series  of  “cats”,  or 
dried-up  sandbanks,  which  hem  in  the  Gulf  of  Petchora, 
we  made  straight  for  the  open  sea  to  the  northern  coast 
of  Kolgueff  Island,  and  by  Cape  Kanin  home  to  Archangel. 

The  steam-yacht  “Nordenskjold”  is  a  capital  little  craft, 
specially  adapted  for  navigation  in  northern  seas.  She  is 
solidly  built,  and  has  borne  many  an  encounter  with  polar 
ice,  without  being  any  the  worse.  Her  captain,  Mr.  Kish, 
is  an  experienced  sailor,  having  navigated  her  continually 
during  the  last  ten  years,  to  the  Petchora,  the  Yugor  Shar, 
and  to  the  Yenisei. 

For  the  greater  part  of  our  voyage  we  were  in  the  open 
sea,  with  nothing  visible  but  sky  and  water,  and  nothing 
to  do,  so  I  beguiled  away  the  time  in  looking  over  the 
ship’s  logs,  kindly  lent  me  by  the  captain.  These  were 
rather  interesting  to  me,  as  they,  to  some  extent,  elucidated 
the  problems  of  navigation  to  the  Petchora.  Investigation 
of  the  logs  of  the  Nordenskjold’s  trips  during  last  10  years, 
showed  that  navigation  in  these  waters  is  limited  to  two 
months  of  the  year,  from  the  last  week  in  July  to  the  last 
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in  September.  Any  steamer  might  make  three  voyages 
from  Archangel  in  this  period,  and  vessels  in  general  can 
cross  the  Petchora  bar  to  Kuia  with  a  draught  of  not  more 
than  ii  feet.  The  earliest  date  at  which  the  “Nordenskjold” 
ever  reached  the  Petchora  was  in  1885,  viz.  on  July  i2/24th, 
having  left  Archangel  on  the  5/1 7th.  Up  to  the  io/22nd 
July,  more  or  less  considerable  fields  of  ice,  which  there  is 
no  getting  round,  may  be  met  with  every  year.  The  latest 
trips  she  ever  made  were  in  1891,  when  she  left  the  Pet¬ 
chora  on  August  20/September  1  ;  in  1893,  when  she  left 
two  days  later,  and  in  1894  when  she  left  on  September 
4/ 1 6th.  Though  immediately  after  these  dates,  ice  may 
perhaps  not  be  encountered,  yet  navigation  is  then  difficult, 
owing  both  to  the  prevalence  of  fogs  and  to  the  darkness 
of  the  nights.  The  average  duration  of  each  trip  was  from 
5  to  7  days,  doing  7  to  9  knots,  so  that,  allowing  10  to 
12  days  for  the  run  there  and  back,  and  5  to  6  days 
for  her  stay  there,  we  may  conclude  that  the  same  steamer 
might  in  any  case  manage  three  runs  each  year  from 
Archangel. 

The  following  useful  work  was  done  among  other,  by  the 
officers  of  the  “Bakan”  during  her  month’s  stay  at  the  Pet¬ 
chora  :  constantly  repeated  soundings  were  taken  between 
Varandey  Island  and  Bolvan  Bay ;  observations  on  the  rise 
of  the  tide,  etc.,  at  Varandey  Island  were  recorded ;  a  chart 
of  Bolvan  Bay  was  laid  out,  with  soundings  and  tidal  ob¬ 
servations  at  the  bar,  etc. 

Our  voyage  on  the  “Nordenskjold”  from  the  Petchora  to 
Archangel  turned  out  a  complete  success.  The  weather  was 
fine,  the  sea  calm,  with  no  signs  of  ice  anywhere.  We 
arrived  in  Archangel  on  August  1 1/2 3rd,  having  proved  the 
possibility  of  regular  navigation  to  the  Petchora.  I  therefore 
lost  no  time  in  pressing  my  views  on  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  and,  thanks  to  the  interest  and  support  of  Mr. 
Witte,  the  Finance  Minister,  proposals  for  establishing  regu¬ 
lar  steamboat  runs,  not  only  between  Archangel  and  the 
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Petchora,  but  also  up  and  down  that  river,  received  the 
Imperial  assent.  The  necessary  contracts  were  concluded 
at  once,  namely  with  Mr.  Sibiriakoff  for  the  ocean  service, 
and  with  Mr.  Chernik  the  river  navigation.  The  result  has 
proved  thoroughly  successful.  The  “  Nordenskjold  ”,  between 
the  8/20th  of  July  and  the  2/  14th  of  September,  safely 
accomplished  three  trips  to  and  fro  between  Archangel  and 
Kuia,  34  days  being  occupied  in  sailing,  and  22  in  loading 
and  discharging.  30,000  poods,  or  484  tons,  of  cargo, 
and  35  passengers  were  conveyed  from  Archangel  to  the 
Petchora  in  1895,  which,  for  the  first  year,  was  satisfactory, 
for  of  course  it  takes  some  time  to  divert  traffic  from  old- 
established  routes  into  a  new  channel  of  communication, 
however  superior.  Along  the  river  itself  seven  trips  were 
made,  between  May  and  October,  from  Shugor,  in  the 
province  of  Vologda  to  Kuia  and  back.  The  passengers 
numbered  157,  and  the  goods  conveyed  amounted  to  24,000 
poods,  or  387  tons. 

Since  then  the  service  between  Archangel  and  the  Pet¬ 
chora  has  been  transferred  to  the  Archangel-Murman 
Steamship  Co.,  which  has  agreed  to  make  five  runs  each 
season,  and,  from  1898,  at  least  two  trips  yearly  to  the 
settlement  of  Haborova,  on  the  Yugorski  Shar,  close  to  the 
Kara  Sea.  While,  as  regards  the  Petchora  itself,  a  peasant 
of  the  district,  Naritzin  by  name,  has  signed  a  twelve  years’ 
contract  to  make  id  trips  annually  up  and  down  the  river, 
for  which  purpose  he  has  acquired  two  new  steamers. 

The  neighbourhood  in  general  has  already  visibly  benefited 
by  the  opening  up  of  these  new  routes.  Articles  of  daily 
use,  conveyed  to  the  Petchora  hitherto  by  merchants  of 
Cherdin,  and  re-sold, — of  course,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
all  competition, — at  largely  enhanced  prices,  have  since 
become  appreciably  cheaper;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  sev¬ 
eral  local  products,  which  till  now  could  hardly  find  an  out¬ 
let,  are  being  disposed  of  in  the  markets  of  Archangel. 
Thus,  then,  this  rich  eastern  portion  of  the  province  is 
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now  united  by  post-roads,  and  by  the  telegraph  as  well, 
with  Ust-Tsilma  on  the  north,  and,  via  the  Petchora,  by 
good  steamboat  communications  with  Archangel  on  the 
south ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  these  improved 
means  of  transport  will,  in  the  near  future,  serve  greatly 
to  develop  the  general  trade  and  commerce  of  the  vast 
Petchora  region. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PRODUCTIVE  POWERS  OF  THE 
PROVINCE  OF  ARCHANGEL 


Agriculture. — Cattle  breeding. — Fisheries. — Marine-animal  industries. — Forest 
game. — Manufactories. — Timber  trade. — Trade  and  shipping. — -New  steam¬ 
boat  services  to  Kolgueff,  the  Petchora  and  the  Yugorski  Shar. 


In  conclusion,  I  will  supplement  these  wayside  sketches 
of  mine  with  some  information,  taken  from  the  latest  statis¬ 
tical  data,  with  regard  to  the  productive  power  of  the 
province  of  Archangel.  The  revival  of  the  industrial  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  region  is  but  the  natural  sequel  to  the  whole 
series  of  State  measures  undertaken  with  this  end  in  view. 
The  Vologda-Archangel  and  Perm-Kottlass  Railways,  the 
Murman  and  Petchora  telegraph  lines,  the  new  port  at 
Ekaterina  Harbour,  and  improvements  all  along  the  line, 
have  roused  a  spirit  of  energy  and  enterprise,  tending  greatly 
to  the  development  and  extension  of  business  in  many 
branches.  Among  other  large  undertakings  that  have  followed 
immediately  on  the  new  life  around  us,  is,  for  instance,  the 
Kotlass-Archangel-Murman  Steamship  Co.,  formed  for  the 
conveyance  of  cargoes  to  and  from  the  Perm-Kotlass  Rail¬ 
way,  and  already  possessing  a  fleet  of  ten  steamers  and 
forty  barges.  The  increased  turnover  of  capital  has  lead  to 
the  establishment  at  Archangel  of  a  branch  of  the  Russian 
Bank  for  Foreign  Trade.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country, 
too,  is  beginning  to  attract  prospectors  who  have  already 
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registered  28  claims  in  the  naphtha-bearing  sites  of  the 
Petchora,  and  19  in  the  silver-lead,  silver-zinc  and  copper 
ore  Districts  of  Kem  and  Kola;  while  near  Umba,  on  the 
shore  of  the  White  Sea,  Belaieff’s  Factory  for  the  smelting 
of  silver-lead  ores  is  already  in  process  of  construction. 
The  grand  virgin  forests  of  the  Petchora  basin  are,  at  last, 
on  the  point  of  being  exploited ;  whilst,  on  the  Murman 
Coast,  between  Kola  and  Ekaterina  Harbour,  a  saw-mill 
has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Butorin  as  a  means  to  the  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  forests  of  the  Kola  District.  In  support  of  this 
general  revival  of  trade  all  round,  I  will  briefly  recapitulate 
here  the  present  condition  of  the  chief  industries  of  the 
province. 

Agriculture. — The  province  of  Archangel,  occupying  all 
the  North  of  European  Russia,  including  the  entire  coast¬ 
line  from  Norway  to  Siberia,  covers  an  area  of  78,280,000 
dessiatines,  or  21 1,356,000  acres,  of  which  1 29,600,000  acres, 
consisting  of  tundras ,  swamps,  lakes  and  bare  rocks,  must 
be  considered  as  waste  lands,  leaving  about  81,000,000 
acres  of  forest  tracts,  and  only  756,000  of  available  arable 
land,  of  which,  too,  540,000  acres  are  pastures.  Such  a 
state  of  affairs,  geographical  and  climatic,  in  no  wise  satisfies 
the  actual  needs  of  the  population.  Nevertheless,  in  certain 
parts  of  the  province,  in  the  whole  of  the  District  of 
Shenkursk,  and  in  the  southern  belts  of  those  of  Holmagor, 
Onega  and  Pinega,  agriculture  still  forms  the  chief  interest 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  abundance,  or  otherwise,  of  the 
crops  largely  affects  the  well-being  of  the  people.  The 
following  figures  show  the  state  of  the  harvest  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  for  1897: — rye  683,000  poods,  or  11,016  tons;  barley 
1,974,000  poods,  or  31,838  tons;  and  oats  205,000  poods, 
or  3,306  tons.  This  may  be  considered  as  satisfactory,  and 
rather  above  an  average  yield.  The  population  of  the 
province  is  at  present  about  350,000  souls,  requiring  4,200,000 
poods,  or  about  67,742  tons  of  breadstuff's  for  their  subsistence 
at  the  rate  of  12  poods,  or  about  4  cwt.  per  head;  while 
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the  local  harvest,  providing  1,400,000  poods,  or  22,580  tons, 
available  for  consumption,  suffices  for  i  of  the  population 
only,  the  remaining  |  demanding  2,800,000  poods,  or  45,102 
tons,  having  to  be  supplied  from  the  interior. 

In  this  respect,  with  the  construction  of  the  Vologda- 
Archangel,  and  particularly  the  Perm-Kotlass,  Railway,  the 
people  of  the  province  are  now  placed  in  an  incomparably 
more  favourable  and  surer  position  than  formerly. 

A  reference  to  Table  A.  will  show  the  yield  of  the 
various  grain,  as  well  as  the  potato,  crops  of  the  province 
for  1893—1897. 


HOLMAGOR  CATTLE. 


Cattle-breeding — The  abundance  of  alluvial  meadowland 
along  the  Northern  Dwina,  Mezen  and  the  Petchora,  and 
the  general  local  conditions  of  some  of  the  Districts  of  the 
province,  offer  very  favourable  inducements  to  stock  raising. 
The  illimitable  tundras,  too,  of  the  Petchora,  Mezen  and 
Kola  Districts,  profusely  overgrown  with  yagel,  the  lichen 
or  moss,  forming  the  favourite  food  of  the  reindeer,  afford 
splendid  pasturage  for  these  animals,  which  play  so  important 
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a  part  in  the  life  of  the  alien  races  of  our  extreme  North. 
The  Holmagor  breed  of  cattle  (in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Archangel),  originally  formed  by  Peter  the  Great,  by  cross¬ 
breeding  between  the  beasts  of  the  locality  and  others 
introduced  from  Holland,  is  famous  for  its  size,  the  beauty 
of  its  form,  and  its  milk-producing  powers, — some  of  the 
stock,  indeed,  being  regularly  exported  to  St.  Petersburg. 


A  HERD  OF  CATTLE  AT  HOLMAGOR. 

The  Fisheries. — The  fishing  industry  is  of  incalculable 
importance  in  the  economic  life  of  the  North,  serving  as  a 
means  of  livelihood  to  vast  numbers  of  people,  supplying 
healthy  articles  of  food  to  these  fish-eating  populations,  and 
at  the  same  time  forming  a  capital  school  of  daring 
seamanship.  The  principal  fish  caught  along  the  Murman 
are :  cod  (Gadus  morrhua,  L.),  turbot  (Rhombus  maximus), 
haddock  (Gadus  aeglifinus,  L.),  coal-fish  (Gadus  virens,  L.), 
and  wolf  or  cat-fish  (Anarrhichas  lupus,  L.).  The  fishing 
season  lasts  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
September  (N.  S.),  and,  in  addition  to  the  local  inhabitants, 
gives  employment  to  some  3,000  men  from  the  Districts 
of  Kern  and  Onega,  who  set  out  in  February,  partly  on 
foot  and  partly  with  reindeer,  for  Kola,  whence  they  travel 
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by  steamer  to  the  several  fishing  stations  along  the  coast. 
The  total  yield  of  the  Murman  fisheries  for  1897  was 
599,000  poods,  or  9,661  tons,  of  fish,  and  55,000  poods, 
or  887  tons,  of  cod-liver  and  shark-liver  oil,  fetching 
altogether  457,500  roubles,  or  £48,158. 

The  salmon  fisheries  are  almost  equally  important,  the 
constant  demand,  and  high  prices  obtained  for  this  fish, 
bringing  very  considerable  profit,  whenever  a  rich  catch 
rewards  the  labours  of  the  fishermen.  The  salmon  mounts 
the  rivers  to  shed  its  spawn  from  the  end  of  July  to  the 
end  of  September,  generally  preferring  rapid  to  smooth¬ 
flowing  rivers.  The  best  salmon  are  caught  in  the  Northern 
Dwina,  Onega,  Mezen  Petchora  and  the  Varzuga.  The 
total  catch  of  1897  was  45,500  poods,  or  734  tons,  equal 
in  value  to  400,000  r.,  or  £42,105. 

The  herring  fisheries  are  in  the  gulfs  of  the  White  Sea, 
mostly  off  the  shores  of  the  Kem  District,  near  Soroka, 
and  in  the  Gulf  of  Kandalax.  The  comparatively  small 
Kem  herring  is  usually  caught  in  October,  and  disposed 
of  frozen  or  smoked.  The  finest  is  the  Kandalax  herring, 
caught  during  the  whole  summer  season,  and  salted  for 
sale  in  small  barrels.  Unfortunately  the  slipshod  way  in 
which  it  is  salted,  and  the  generally  negligent  manner  of 
its  preparation,  detract  considerably  from  its  value.  Herrings 
have  lately  appeared  in  shoals  along  the  Murman,  but  no 
regular  fisheries  have  been  formed  there  yet. 

Another  fish  calling  for  notice  is  the  navaga  (Gadus 
Navaga,  Kolreuter),  which  is  caught  in  winter  along  the 
S.  E.  shores  of  the  White  Sea  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mezen. 
It  is  fished  for  through  holes  in  the  ice,  and  mostly  by 
hook  and  line.  The  catch  of  herring  and  navaga  in 
1897  was  194,000  poods,  or  3,129  tons,  worth  146,300  r., 
or  £15,400.  In  addition  to  sea  fish,  the  following  species, 
caught  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  province,  form 
important  items  of  local  consumption :  gwiniad  or  white  fish 
(Coregonus  Laveretus,  L.),  grayling  (Coregonus  Thymallus,  L.), 
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salmon-trout  (Salmo  trutta,  L.),  the  nelma  (Coregonus 
leucichthys,  Pall.)  and  others ;  while  the  Petchora  is  famous 
for  its  peliad  (Coregonus  Peled,  Pall.),  its  omul  (Coregonus 
Omul,  Pall.)  and  its  cheer  (Coregonus  nasutus,  Pall.),  and 
the  Dwina  for  its  sterlet  (Acipenser  ruthenus,  L.). 

The  subjoined  figures  show  the  general  catch  for  1897: 


Fish. 

Catch. 

Poods. 

Tons. 

Roubles. 

£■ 

Cod,  turbot,  haddock,  1 

coalfish  etc.,  on  the  > 

599,000 

9,661 

Murman . I 

457,500 

48.158 

Cod-liver  oil . 

51,000 

822 

Shark-liver  oil  ...  . 

4,000 

64 

Salmon . 

45,5°° 

734 

400,000 

42,105 

Herring  and  navaga.  . 

I  94,000 

3,129 

On 

8 

I5.400 

Various  lake  and  river 

fish . 

78,900 

1,272 

131,200 

13,810 

Total  .  .  . 

972,400 

15,682 

1,135’°°° 

H9,473 

The  fisheries  of  the  Northern  Ocean  are  far  from  attaining- 
the  dimensions  to  which  the  abundance  of  fish  entitles 
them.  We  must  trust  that  with  the  opening  of  the  Vologda- 
Archangel  Railway,  and  the  extension  of  steamboat  com¬ 
munications,  they  will  assume  something  of  the  proportions 
they  have  so  rapidly  reached  in  Norway.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  propose  to  appoint  an  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  and  to 
establish  a  P'ishery  Station  and  School,  the  former  to 
regulate  sundry  questions  affecting  the  rights  of  the  fisher¬ 
men  etc.,  the  latter  to  arrange  on  a  better  footing  the 
salting  and  other  processes.  But  what  is  urgently  needed 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  industry  is  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  to  the  shores  of  the  Murman,  to  enable  the 
men  to  arrive  there  in  due  time  for  the  commencement 
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of  the  season,  most  of  the  long  and  tiresome  journey  of 
hundreds  of  miles  being  now  trudged  on  foot, — a  waste  of 
time,  money  and  energy.  The  total  annual  catch  of  the 
fisheries  for  the  years  1893  — 1897  is  given  in  Table  C. 

Marine  Animals. — This  industry  is  carried  on  in  the 
waters  of  the  White  Sea  and  Polar  Ocean,  by  the  coast 
population  of  the  Districts  of  Archangel,  Kola,  Mezen, 
Onega  and  the  Petchora,  on  the  islands  of  Novaia  Zemlia, 
Kolgueff  and  Vaigatch,  which  are  frequented  by  walruses 
(Trichechus  rosmarus,  L.)  and  various  species  of  seal : 
amongst  others  the  sea-hare  (Phoca  Groenlandica),  and  the 
nierpa  or  common  seal  (Phoca  vitulina  et  foetida). 

As  soon  as  winter  sets  in,  northerly  winds  drive  down 
huge  masses  of  ice,  on  which  these  animals  flock  to  the 
coasts.  The  entrance  to  the  White  Sea  is  considered  the 
best  of  all  the  seal  haunts.  Sealing  begins  in  February 
and  March,  during  the  breeding  season,  when  the  catch  is 
attended  with  less  difficulty  or  risk.  In  spring,  southerly 
winds  bear  them  out  in  their  ice-lairs  to  sea  again,  only 
the  nierpa  remaining  in  any  quantity  in  the  White  Sea. 
The  catch  in  1897  yielded  59,500  head,  worth,  1 37,500  r., 
or  £14,473. 

The  sealing  industry  has  been  considerably  furthered  of 
late  years  by  the  introduction  of  rifles,  and  by  the  immunity 
from  duties  on  sealers,  conceded  to  the  seal-hunter.  With 
their  old-fashioned  flint-lock  and  other  antiquated  arms, 
our  men  found  themselves  in  no  position  to  compete  with 
their  Norwegian  rivals,  furnished,  as  the  latter  were,  with 
good  rifles,  which  enabled  them  to  despoil  the  sealeries 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Russians.  A  merchant  of  Kem, 
Antonoff  by  name,  having  acquired  two  good  sealers  from 
abroad,  fitted  up  with  the  best  gear  etc.,  after  wintering 
on  the  Murman,  set  sail  in  the  early  spring  of  1897  for 
the  entrance  of  the  White  Sea,  and  was  rewarded  by  an 
abundant  catch.  Others,  availing  themselves  of  the  same 
exemptions  from  duties  on  sealing  vessels,  have  this  spring 
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followed  his  example.  This  will  soon  put  a  stop  to  the 
incursions  of  foreigners  in  our  waters,  as  they  will  be  in 
no  position  to  compete  with  our  men,  and  will  be,  besides, 
in  constant  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  our  cruiser 
which  now  patrols  these  seas  all  through  the  summer. 

Forest  Game. — The  chase  after  the  birds  and  beasts  of 
our  well-nigh  immeasurable  forests  was  at  one  time  a  fruit¬ 
ful  source  of  revenue  to  the  people  of  the  North.  The 
Act  of  February  3,  1892,  however,  forbidding  the  capture 
of  game  by  snares,  nooses,  traps,  or  any  similar  contriv¬ 
ances,  put  an  end  to  its  wholesale  destruction.  But  the 
peasants  are  now  getting  more  and  more  into  the  way  of 
making  use  of  firearms,  so  that  the  trade  in  game  is  thus 
resuming  its  old  importance.  Table  E.  shows  the  various 
species  of  animals  killed  during  the  last  five  years. 

Manufactures. — The  output  of  the  mills  and  manufactories, 
which  in  1897  amounted  to  7,7 32,000  r.,  or  <£813,894,  is 
likely  rapidly  to  increase  with  the  projected  exploitation 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country.  The  bulk  of  the 
manufacturing  business  of  the  province  is  at  present  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  timber  trade.  The  following  figures  reveal 
to  how  great  an  extent  this  trade  is  influenced  by  the 
abundance  of  raw  material,  and  by  the  facilities  for  export 
to  foreign  markets,  where  wooden  goods  are  in  constant 
demand. 

A  glance  at  these  totals  will  show  how  the  output  of 
the  20  saw-mills  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last 
10  years: 


Year. 

Roubles. 

Year. 

Roubles. 

1888 . 

2,708,000 

1893 . 

4,304,000 

1889 . 

2,130,000 

1894 . 

4.390,000 

O 

ON 

OO 

2,082,000 

189S . 

5,753,000 

1891 . 

2,652,000 

1896 . 

5,902,000 

1892 . 

2.945,000 

1^ 

OO 

6,1 14,000 
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the  first  total  being  equivalent  to  £285,050  and  the  last 
to  £643,579. 

The  mills  and  output  of  1897  are  thus  distributed: 


Districts. 

Mills. 

Output 

in  roubles. 

Archangel . 

IO 

4,044,000 

Kem . 

5 

1,237,000 

Onega . 

3 

507,000 

Mezen . 

2 

326,000 

Total . 

20 

6,1 14,000 

Although  the  mills  themselves  lie  only  at  the  mouths  of 
the  main  waterways  of  the  Districts  mentioned,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  which  they  are  a  fruitful  source  of  livelihood, 
yet  the  benefits  accruing  from  them  are  dispersed  over  the 
whole  province,  for  the  felling  and  floating  of  the  logs  give 
employment  to  large  numbers  of  hands  in  various  other 
Districts. 

1,800,000  logs  from  the  District  of  the  Petchora  and 
200,000  from  that  of  Kola,  were  sold  in  1897,  both  virgin 
forest  tracts,  which,  thus  for  the  first  time  are  being  thrown 
open  and  utilised  for  trade.  Of  other  local  manufactures 
the  most  noticeable  are  tar,  pitch,  turpentine  and  shammy 
leather. 

Commerce  and  Navigation. — The  commercial  output,  too, 
for  the  home  and  foreign  markets  advances  from  year  to 
year,  and  will  unquestionably  be  largely  augmented  by  the 
opening  of  the  Vologda- Archangel  and  of  the  Perm-Kotlass 
Railways. 

The  subjoined  figures  give  the  total  imports  and  exports 
on  the  White  Sea  during  the  last  five  years : 
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Year. 

Roubles. 

Total 

in 

sterling. 

Import. 

Export. 

Total. 

1893 . 

945,800 

6,430,000 

7,375,8oo 

£  776,400 

'd' 

a\ 

00 

1,042,200 

8,720,300 

9,762,500 

„  1,027,631 

1895 . 

1,485,700 

8,626,300 

IO,I  12,000 

„  1,064.421 

1896 . 

1,508,500 

9,810,400 

1 1,318,000 

„  1,191,368 

CO 

VO 

b5i3, 5°° 

9,9OI,5°° 

11,415,000 

,,  i,2oi,579 

The  extension  of  steamboat  communication  in  the  White 
Sea  and  Polar  Ocean,  and  along  the  Dwina  and  the 
Petchora,  is  of  incalculable  service  to  the  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  of  this  region. 

The  Archangel-Murman  Steamship  Co.  had  but  four 
ships  afloat  in  1896,  plying  only  fortnightly  between 
Archangel,  the  White  Sea  and  Murman  ports,  and  Norway, 
whereas,  with  the  aid  of  considerable  Government  subsidies, 
it  has  since  acquired  eight  new  steamships,  and,  widening 
its  sphere  of  activity  in  a  corresponding  degree,  now  runs 
weekly  boats  to  the  above-mentioned  ports,  besides  keeping 
up  regular  communications  between  Archangel,  the  Petchora 
and  Novaia  Zemlia,  and,  commencing  from  1898,  making 
three  trips  yearly  to  the  island  of  Kolgueff,  and  to  the 
Yugorski  Shar,  on  the  threshold  of  the  distant  Kara  Sea. 
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